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ROMANIA. 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 


Wuen the so-called “ Roumain” nationality is made the subject of 
study, it is at once found that it is united to the rest of Europe by two 
bonds—first, its language, which, descending from that of the Soins of 
old, is incontestably of Latin origin, notwithstanding numerous corrup- 
tions from surrounding dialects, and, secondly, its physiognomy, which 
reminds one of Italy or Spain. But all moral and intellectual traces of 

arentage have disappeared, and the East has profoundly seared the 
Moldo- Walachs with its laws, manners, habits, mi especially its faults. 

If in view of a future Dacian kingdom on the lower Danube, which 
shall embrace both banks of the river, the Bulgarian as well as the Moldo- 
Walachian, it is deemed convenient to group the two latter provinces 
under the title of Roumania, it is manifest that unless we wish to 
Frenchify all antiquity, that the name should be Romania or Riimania. 
The Orientals—Turks as well as Walachs—pronounce Rome, Riim; but 
it remained for the widely diffused French language to make such cor- 
— as Roum and Roumania acceptable to educated statesmen and 
the press. 

The Romans of Dacia preserved, be it remarked, their warlike spirit 
and the sturdy virtues of their ancestors up to the sixteenth century; but 
with the seventeenth century the influence of the Greeks migrating from 
Constantinople became predominant, and in the eighteenth century the- 
Fanariot princes completed the corruption and demoralisation of the 
country. The Russian occupations, which succeeded with very brief in- 
tervals between each from 1769 to 1854, did the rest. The celebrated 
organic regulations tended by a well-conceived process of assimilation to 
absorb the Danubian principalities into the dominion of the Muscovites. 
During the long reign of the Fanariots, the Boyars, or native aristocracy, 
became completely Greecicised—it is impossible to say Helenised—but 
still the social a moulded more on the European than the Asiatic type, 
became more deeply impressed with Muscovite than with Byzantine 
features. 

Society is, in reality, in a tentative, an experimental, and transition 
state. Finances, justice, administration, organisation of property, relation 
of classes to one another, are all alike undecided. The peasants, as in 

Russia, and even, strange to say, in some parts of Ireland where serfdom 
has never existed, entertain the undisguised hope that the lands will come 
to them, without either purchase-money or compensation. When reforms 
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are adopted, the promulgation of such are left, as in Russia and in 
Turkey, to persons in power hostile to their being put in force. As in 
Turkey, and in Greece also, the English and French never can enjoy the 
same influence as Russia, for the latter stands forth among all the Chris- 
tian nationalities of the East as the apostle of the “ Great Idea”—that is, 
the overthrow of the Ottoman empire, while the two first-mentioned 

owers are ever ready, instead of befriending Christian nationalities and 
enabling them to establish themselves as independent bulwarks between 
Russia and an effete Muhammadanism, to expend life and treasure in 
supporting the latter, out of pure jealousy of Muscovite predominance, 
The system adopted to thwart Russia is a mistake ; it should be based 
not on the perpetuity of a corrupt and moribund Islamism, but upon a 
gradual emancipation of the Christian, and more especially the European, 
populations. Every step taken in Romania and Servia brings them nearer 
to this point, and for every step gained the debt of gratitude is due to 
Russia—not to the political supporters of the Crescent v. the Cross. The 
youth of Romania conceive themselves to be embarked in the same cause 
as Italy—as in that of all oppressed nationalities—and they believe them- 
selves to be ready to follow the flag of the first adventurer who would lead 
them to the walls of Constantinople ! 

The population of Romania represents a total in round numbers of 
four million souls—two million five hundred thousand in Walachia, and 
one million five hundred thousand in Moldavia. Among these are three 
hundred thousand Tziganis, or gipsies, two hundred thousand Jews, and 
one hundred thousand strangers (Slaves, Hungarians, Germans, Greeks, 
Armenians, and others). The number of individuals of the same race 
dwelling in Transylvania, Bessarabia, Bulgaria, and Macedonia is sup- 
posed to amount to as many as in Romania itself, and would hence pre- 
sent a grand total of eight millions. Many western states of a ——s 
order do not number half such a population. If, then, it is argued by 
G. le Cler, the question of the European equilibrium should ever found 
its interest in a Latin monarchy—a kingdom of Dacia—such could be 
founded upon a very respectable footing.* The population of the Prin- 
cipalities divides itself into fifty thousand nobles (so called) ; clergy, one 
hundred thousand; citizens, one hundred and twenty thousand ; peasants, 
three million one hundred and thirty thousand. The Romanian nobility 
is of recent date. Up to the end of the fifteenth century, the profession 
of arms alone conferred nobility. Every man-at-arms was called Boier, 
from Bovis herus, according to some, in reference to the old Roman 
colonists, who warred in chariots drawn by oxen; others derive the word 
Boyard simply from boi (vellum). After the fall of Constantinople, the 
Greeks, who had taken refuge in the Principalities, induced the reigning 
princes, Radu IV. in Walachia and Stephen IV. in Moldavia, to consti- 
tute a new nobility by converting positions at court into so many titles, 
just as was done at the court of Byzantium. It was thus that the new 
nobility became almost solely Greek or Fanariot. These corrupt adven- 
turers married heiresses, assuming, at the same time, their lands and their 
names, or dispossessed small landowners by fraud or violence. The fre- 

* La Moldo-Valachie, ce qu'elle a été, ce qu'elle est, ce qu'elle pourrait ¢tre 
Par G. le Cler. Paris: E. Dentu. 
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t change of Hospodars, both during the last century and this, 
ted the increase in this class of nobility. Notwithstanding the brief 
duration of the reign of some of these Hospodars and Kaimakams, their 
children not the less arrogated to themselves the title of “ Princes’”—till 
the distinction, as we have often had occasion to see, is in the Princi- 
lities themselves regarded as without significance, just as “ Bey”’ is in 
Parkey. This feeling of discredit, which attached itself to the y Mar 
ants of ephemeral a was still further increased when the influ- 
ence of Russia procured, as it often did, the appointment of creatures who 
had no heraldic quarterings—who were, indeed, of the most vulgar ex- 
traction. The few remaining mos-neni, “born of ancestors,” descendants 
of the old military nobility, look, indeed, with contempt upon the new 
aristocracy. 

The middle classes consist of those who have had a liberal education, 
and who are engaged in the,learned professions, and of native merchants 
and tradesmen, or the sons of European merchants settled in the country. 
This class is enlightened, but restless, intriguing, vain, and demoralised. 
The peasantry constitute the real basis of the population. They have 
ever retained a character for piety and for assiduity in agricultural labours, 
and they have held by the traditions and the language of their fathers. 
It is to their patient resignation, to their faith in the permanence of the 
Roman race, to their confidence in a better future, that the preservation 
of whatsoever nationality remains is due; but it must be admitted that 
the peasant wears the outward signs of long-suffering, of privations, and 
of rude service ; he has become gloomy, taciturn, egotistical, brutalised ; 
his food consists mainly of boiled maize without seasoning, and a portion 
of dried meat on feast-days. His most common indulgence is to get 
drunk upon the abominable raki of the country. 

The Jews are here what they are in Poland and in Germany. The 
gipsies ave divided into three classes: the sedentary and travelling musi- 
cians, the artisans, farriers, kettle-menders, &c., and the vagabonds. The 
social condition of the country, apart from the peasantry, may be judged 
of by the simple fact that out of a population of one hundred and twenty 
thousand at Bucharest, eight thousand are foreign traders, three thousand 
drivers (Russians, Transylvanians, or Hungarians), three thousand Jews, 
and three thousand gipsies. Thirty thousand individuals of both sexes 
(Germans, Transylvanians, and Albanians) are engaged in domestic 
service. The Boyards increase the number of their attendants by 
claiming the services of their peasants. ‘Thus a house tenanted by a 
father, mother, and three daughters, has been known to contain sixty- 
two attendants. This is owing to each attendant having his or her own 
separate duties, beyond which they never go. The height of luxury is 
to have an Albanian, or Arnaut, garbed in his red and gold-embroidered 
jacket, his white-plaited skirts, and his sword, dagger, and pistols in his 
waistband. Such an attendance, with teachers of all descriptions super- 
added, is out of all proportion to the fortunes of these pretentious yet 
poverty-stricken Boyards, who, despising the details of housekeeping, are 
too frequently hurried into permanent and irremediable ruin. Servants 
rob their masters, and such is the universal state of demoralisation of the 
country that the tradespeople foster the practice. The indifferénce of 

e Boyards in regard to business-matters is carried by the lower classes 
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to a horror of work of any kind. The ladies are dressed by milliners 
from Paris, but these can find no workwomen. The women, so skilful 
in arranging their hair, do not know how to sew; tailors are employed 
here as needlewomen. Work is supposed to dishonour woman, and the 
result is that prostitution is authorised by the law after twelve years of 
age. As it is in the cities, so it is to a certain extent in the country, 
The rites of the Greek Church are sadly opposed to all industry, whether 
agricultural or otherwise. The Greek calendar contains one hundred and 
fifty feast-days, upon which all manual labour is interdicted, and one 
hundred and ten days of strict fast. Thus the orthodox lose upwards of 
a third of the year, the national wealth suffers as well as individual 
prosperity, and the people become impoverished, weakened, idle, and 
dissolute. 

The Romanian language is supposed, like the Langue d’Oc in southern 
Gaul, to be a continuation of the language of the people—lingua Ro- 
manesca—rather than of the Latin of the Augustan era. There exists a 
close analogy between the Romanian language and that of the troubadors 
of Provence. So also with regard to the Catalan and the Castilian. An 
inn in the Carpathians is still called a posada. Ask a peasant of Wala- 
chia whence he comes. “ Ei sunt Riimanii,” he will reply, equivalent to 
“Ego sum Romanus.” The preservation of the national language has 
been in great part due to two saints of the Greek calendar—Cyril and 
Methodius—who, deputed by the Emperor Michael III. and the Patri 
arch Photius among the Dacians, adapted the Greek character to the 
Latin and Slavonic words, and, constituting an alphabet of thirty-eight 
letters, printed the holy books in the language of the proselytes. This 
alphabet is still called the Kyriliac, and has been in use for the liturgy 
ever since the eleventh century. It is also used in official despatches 
and in some of the newspapers, but the general tendency is to return to 
the Latin alphabet. M.de Pontbriant, who has published a dictionary 
of the Romanian language, says that out of one hundred words sixty-nine 
are of Latin or Roman origin ; fifteen, Greek ; five, Hungarian ; four, 
Turkish ; and two, German. 

The Greek Church of Romania is in communion with the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, and hence deems itself to be orthodox. The Russo- 
Greek Church is termed schismatic, and notwithstanding reiterated efforts 
on the part of the Muscovites, abetted by the higher clergy and the 
Boyards, to effect an amalgamation, the national good sense has always 
effectually precluded such, as they see in it an anticipated absorption of 
their race. None are admitted into the, Romanian clergy unless well 
made, and more or less handsome. It is a rule that the papas or popes 
should impose respect and sympathy by their outward aspect. All have 
long beards and hair, and both are divided from the centre, in imitation 
of the type of the Saviour. They wear a long black robe and black 
cap, and bishops and archimandrites, or priors of monasteries, wear the 
same costume, only that they have a long veil suspended behind from 
their caps. Unfortunately, they are extremely ignorant. It is very rare 
indeed that they can read their national manuscripts. The town priest 
mixes himself up with family intrigues, and becomes the creature of the 
rich man who feeds him. In the country, he is a peasant like the rests 
he cultivates the land, and labours as he can for the support of his family. 
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If he marries, however, it must be before his consecration; nor can he, if 
a widower in orders, take a second wife. There are six bishoprics in the 
two provinces, seminaries have been founded in some of the dioceses, and 
a commencement of education has been instituted; but as yet it suffices 
to be the son of a papa, or to know how to read, to be eligible to the 

inistry. The archimandrites are elected, as in the primitive church, by 
the monks and clergy, and the bishops again by the archimandrites ; but 
as the latter have to be recognised by the Porte and the Patriarch, and 
as nothing is done at Constantinople without bribery, the episcopacies fall 
to those who can spend most money. Formerly, the metropolitans of 
Bucharest and Jassy presided over their respective legislative assemblies. 
but since the union of the two principalities into a common Romania, 
the Bishop of Bucharest takes the lead, and entitles himself primate, 
Church service is intoned in a monotonous, nasal cadence ; and the cere- 
monial is mainly limited to genuflexions and crossings. The funeral 
ceremonies are peculiar, When a sick person is about to die, a conse- 
crated taper is placed in the hand of the moribund, and at the moment 
of death a fearful shouting is set up to terrify the demons and prevent 
their getting possession of the soul of the deceased. The body is then 
washed, dressed in its best clothes, and laid out in state. It is conducted 
in a similar formal and open manner to the grave, preceded by a band of 
music, and the hearse is decorated with flowers and flags. Death is 
indeed looked upon as a joyous release. ‘ Who,” asks M. le Cler, ‘is 
in the right, the Christians of the West or the orthodox Christians P” 

The worst feature of Romania is a prevalent immorality. The Koran 
authorises a plurality of wives. It is worse in Romania, at least in the 
towns. Conjugal virtue is disregarded ; illegitimate unions are established 
on all sides, It is the perpetuation of what is known in Constantinople, 
the Levant, and Egypt, as the harems @ volonté. There is no spirit of 
domesticity, no love for the family; with the Mussulmans under the tent 
as in the palace, at all events, the family groups itself and develops 
itself under a common parent. With the Romanian facility of divorce 
is one of the plagues of the country. The canon law permits only three 
divorces, but the clergy are so lax that money can procure any number, 
It is true that sometimes a minister of conscientious feelings insists upon 
the letter of the law, as once happened in the instance of a young and 
pretty personage, barely twenty-two years of age, and who appeuns at 
the altar with a third husband. ‘The papa deemed it to be his duty to 
warn her, and to intimate that she could not take a fourth, and that she 
must learn to content herself with the third Providence had sent her. 
“You are wrong, father,” was the reply; ‘my first marriage was null 
and void, for it was with my cousin.”’ 

The social relations of people and clergy may be judged of by the 
following anecdote : 

A wealthy prelate was one day engaged in celebrating the nuptials of 
a young couple. The bride was so fair that the heart of the dignitary 
was completely thrown off its balance. Instead of officiating, all he 
could do was to contemplate s0 many charms, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that he so far mastered himself as to mutter the 
sacramental words which delivered her over to the arms of another. 
But the sacerdotal heart was touched to the quick; the prelate’s 
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appetite and — failed him alike. At last his emissaries brought word 
that means failed the young couple, just as much as their aspirations to 
luxury and expenditure increased. Of all Jupiter’s metamorphoses the 
Romanian Danat's are most sensible to the shower of gold. Such was 
the stratagem employed. The worthy prelate was so liberal that the 
young couple could not refuse his benefactions. The style-of their dress, 
their furniture, and their equipages soon attracted attention. Bad 
tongues—those of the envious especially—-whispered scandal, and the 
name of the protector was bruited abroad. 

The husband, who belonged to a liberal profession, received sund 
intimations that he must succumb to public opinion. The doctor (for 
such he was) intimated, in a serious conversation with his wife, that she 
must break with the prelate. To effect this, it was resolved that she 
should go to the country. The prelate’s happiness had lasted a year, 
and he was inconsolable. He wandered everywhere in pursuit of the 
lost sheep. The husband was at length affected by so much grief, he 
yielded so far as to grant a last interview, and let out the secret as to 
where his wife had taken refuge from the sacerdotal ardour. The prelate 
hastened thither as fast as his horses could take him ; but scarcely had he 
arrived than the husband came in armed to the teeth. He reproached 
the prelate for his vile attempts to seduce an honest woman, and swore 
that he should not leave the house alive unless he disbursed fourteen 
thousand ducats. The prelate had only ten thousand in his strong-box; 
he was constrained to send a valet for them, and to sign an acknow- 
ledgment for the remainder. This done, he took his way back, confused 
and disconcerted. The most absurd part of the story is, that the note of 
hand for four thousand ducats was presented next day, and duly honoured ; 
nay, there were not wanting those who declared that after the last shower 
was expended matters were made up, and things returned to their old 
course. 

The monasteries of Romania present many peculiarities, and no one 
can be said to know the country who has not visited them. The religious 
communities all belong to the order of St. Basil, and the monasteries 
were founded to help the indigent, to aid the sick and the incapable, to 
endow poor girls, to give hospitality, and to aid in disseminating educa- 
tion. Except occasional hospitality shown to the wayfarer—after a most 
niggardly fashion—all these original intentions of the foundations have 
become utterly disregarded. Their wealth is now solely devoted to the 
support of luxury, and of the vices that spring from it, or to gratify per- 
sonal ambition. 

There existed until very recently two kinds of monasteries: those called 
* National,” the revenues of which were spent in the country, and those 
termed “ Dedicated,” whose revenues were spent in the localities in which 
they were placed, more especially at Mount Athos, at Jerusalem, in 
Alexandria, and at Constantinople. The former have been recently 
made known to us by several travellers, but by none more pleasantly than 
by the Hon. Robert Curzon. A sum estimated at fifteen million francs 
was thus taken annually out of the country, and public opinion protested 
loudly and unanimously against this spoliation. The foreign monks, 
however, held by their long tenure, the support of the Patriarch at Con- 
stantinople, and of Russia. A long and fierce debate ensued, but it was 
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settled at last by the Legislative Assembly, which secularised the monas- 
teries on the 12th of December, 1863. A whole series of similar esta- 
blishments, including hospitals and colleges, were administered by the 
eldest son of the ex-Hospodar Bibesco, Government iemminel such 
an administration to be exceptional, and appropriated the responsibility 
to itself. ‘To such an extent had the abuse of monastic establishments 
grown in the country, that two-fifths of the whole of the lands were in 
the possession of the “ National” monasteries, and one-fifth in that of the 
“ Dedicated,”’ placing, in fact, three-fifths of the whole territory in the 
hands of the clergy. The sites of these monasteries are selected partly 
for safety, partly for beauty. They are, for the most part, situated on 
islands, which stand in the centre of a lake, the lake again being sur- 
rounded by a forest. The houses of the monks, each with its own 

en, the hostelries for visitors, and, above all, the churches with their 
sparkling domes, group most picturesquely on these holy islands. Those 
which are situated in hilly regions are like the celebrated monasteries of 
Mount Athos, not less remarkable for their picturesqueness. While the 
monasteries are peopled mainly from the peasant class, the convents are, 
as in other countries where the monastic system is still in vogue, for the 
most part recruited from the wealthy middle class, or from the nobility. 
But they are not so much convents as old communities of canonesses, 
The nuns have their own habitations, can marry up to twenty-five years 
of age, can go out where they please, or receive company at home, and 
have music and repasts, with servants to attend upon them. ‘Travellers 
can, it is said, claim hospitality for three days in either monasteries or 
convents; and although no doubt the system, already sapped to the 
basis, is destined to fall before the progress of enlightenment, there can be 
no question but that in olden times, when the country was ravaged by 
banditti, and villages and hostelries were few and far between, these 
islanded or rock-built asylums occupied the first place among institutions 
consecrated to public welfare. 

With such a people as the Romanians, the theatre naturally constitutes 
the chief building of their capital. All kinds of stories characteristic of 
Oriental peculation are current in connexion with this pride of the Prin- 
cipalities. It is said, for example, that seventy-five thousand trees were 
cut down in the monastic forests for its construction; that five millions 
of bricks were manufactured, but not being hard enough, they were sold 
off and bought up again at three times the price they brought, and that 
@ quantity of zinc was brought from Vienna for the roof, which, being 
stored away until wanted, was eaten up by oxygen. Twocompanies, one 
Italian and one native, are attached to this theatre, and play alternately. 
But at times, just as at Moscow, all kinds of nationalities— Hungarian, 
Austrian, German, and American—star it on this motley stage. A German 
and a French company have tried their fortunes at Bucharest, but with 
little advantage to their respective treasuries. In winter-time, what are 
called masked balls are given at the theatre, at which the ladies walk 
about in dominoes, holding one another by the hand, while the gentlemen 
sit on benches contemplating them! At the German theatre things are 
a little more dis-Orientalised, and people dance as in Europe. The society 
is not very select, but there are youth, vigour, animation, and beauty as 
an offset. Private entertainments are exceedingly rare; of late years, 
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indeed, political animosities have run so high, that they may be said to 
have died away altogether. It is to be hoped that, under the hereditary 
rule of the Hohenzollerns, a better state of things will be inaugurated ; 
but as one of the causes of paucity of entertainments lay admittedly in 
paucity of finances, it is rather hard upon the Romanians that the Porte, 
so greedy of purses, should have made a stipulation of the recognition of 
the new suzerainty, that the amount of annual tribute should be doubled! 
The burden of such an exaction will fall upon the people, who will have 
to be doubly taxed—a proceeding which is neither favourable for industry, 

gress, or even recreation. It has often been remarked by travellers 
that the Romanians are not hospitable to strangers. The explanation of 
the fact lies in this, that their out-of-door and their interior life are at 
variance. Out of doors all is show, pomp, and luxury ; in-doors the re- 
verse is the case, and people do not like making a parade of the “ res 
angusta domi.” This state of things is the more to be regretted, as the 
young ladies are remarkably beautiful—combining, in fact, all the best 
points of the Greek physiognomy, tempered by an Italian or Spanish 
tinge. It must be remembered, too, that not half a century ago these 
now well-dressed, well-mannered, graceful, and exquisite beauties were 
as ill-dressed and as awkward-as any inmates of a Constantinopolitan 
harem; and if, as Christians, they were admitted to an official reception, 
it was to sit down on their heels in the presence of smoking old bearded 
Boyards. 

j ustice is administered in Romania primarily, after the patriarchal 
fashion. Every Sunday, after divine service, a court is held by three 
elders, presided over by the papa, who decide cases by no other code than 
that of common sense. This in villages; but every chief town of a district 
has its court of justice, appeals against whose verdicts are heard at courts 
of appeal at Bucharest, Jassy, and Krajova, or Craiova; and there is also 
a high court of justice held at Bucharest. Civil cases are left to a jury 
to determine ; criminal cases to the court alone. There are plenty of 
barristers, but few solicitors or notaries, and the code of laws is very im- 
perfect; altogether, the judicial condition of the country is open to much 
improvement. It is often difficult to get the judges to attend to their 
duties, and complaints of venality are rife. It is, in fact, a common saying 
in Romania that justice is sold, not dispensed. Much of this tendency to 
calumny must, however, as in regard to social questions, be traced to the 
profligate and unprincipled character of the calumniators. The allocu- 
tions of the Hospodars testify, however, to the fact of a want of respect 
for the laws of the country on the part of some judges. It is especially, 
as is too well known to European consuls residing in Romania, in matters 
of debt that the laws are most lax, and that the most gross prevarication 
is practised. Bankers and merchants, to whom large sums are due, often 
wait till their debtors are in some other country to have them arrested. 
The same calumnies are current against the police and magistracy as 
against the courts of justice. M. le Cler relates, for example, as authentic, 
that in 1864, under the first Prince Couza, the neighbourhood and even 
the suburbs of Bucharest were ravaged by banditti. The gendarmerie 
succeeded in capturing them during a festivity at a public-house, and 
they were taken before a magistrate, who arranged the matter with the 
chief of the banditti for six hundred ducats, one being given to each of 
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the gendarmes. Thus it is that in Romania, as in Greece, the gendarmerie 
and the banditti are said to live in harmony with one another. 

The commerce of Romania is as yet only that of an agricultural and 
pastoral people. Mr. Powell, an Englishman, has founded an establish- 
ment for the preservation of meat at Galatz, which supplies the French, 
Italian, and English fleets, and even the Austrian army, but the chief 
commerce is in cereals, the transport of which is mainly monopolised by 
the Greeks. We have explained recently, in an article on modern 
Greece, how it is that by joint action and interest, and a studious 
economy, the Greek boatmen can outrival those of any other nation in 
the coast trade of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. Marseilles is 
the chief market for the corn shipped at Galatz and Ibraila, but agri- 
cultural science is at so low an ebb in Romania, that it never fetches the 
price of the corn from South Russia. Yet is the soil infinitely more fertile 
than that of Russia, the Principalities being for the most part one im- 
mense alluvial plain, stretching from the Danube to the Carpathians, and 
watered by several fine rivers, the chief of which are the Aluto, or Olto, 
the Argis, and the Jalomitza. The finest plains of France or Belgium, 
the fat valleys of Piedmont and Lombardy, and the richest soils in 
Algeria, are inferior to the arable lands of Romania, The alluvium pre- 
sents, indeed, an almost continuous depth of from four to five yards from 
the banks of the Danube to the hilly districts. It is never manured, and 
if planted with wheat, before being exhausted by two or three crops of 
maize, the straw is so long, and the ear so heavy, that the whole topples 
over, and never comes to maturity. And yet, strange to say, not a fifth 
of the superficies of this soil is under cultivation. A corner of Europe, 
possibly more favourable for agricultural pursuits than any other, is at 
present the most neglected. And wherefore this state of things? The 
Romanians, like the Turks, the Hindhiis, and other Oriental nations, 
know that if the workmen of the West were to get a footing on their soil, 
they would soon supersede the natives. They not only interdict, then, 
the sale of lands to strangers, but they forbid the employment of foreigners 
as labourers. No matter, also, to what extent a landlord may be in debt 
or over-mortgaged, the creditors cannot seize his lands. This adherence 
to the Turkish system, which fosters idleness and encourages dissipation 
—this wall of China, as M. le Cler calls it—will inevitably fall one day 
before progress. 

Strange to say, horticulture is in as backward a state in Romania as 
agriculture. What few gardens and conservatories are to be seen at 
Bucharest belong to Germans or other foreigners. There are actually 
around the metropolis itself but three or four pleasure-gardens, and not 
more market-gardens that are deserving of the name. The vineyards 
receive some attention, but the wine is made somewhat as it was in the 
times of the Patriarch Noah. The forests are so extensive, especially in 
the Carpathians, that no attention is paid as to how the wood is cut. The 
mineral riches of the same chain, carefully utilised on the Austrian side, 
are disregarded by the Romanians. ‘The cultivation of the mulberry for 
silk was introduced for a time with the happiest results ; but it has fallen 
off like every other thing—the merchants having, M. le Clerc asserts, 
acted with an utter absence of common honesty. The only manufactures 
at present at work are for stearine candles, coarse cloth, and tanneries. 
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The peasants manufacture their own clothes, shoes, and harness, and 
that after the fashion in which we see the Dacians represented on Tra- 
jen’s column. 

The condition of Romania is, however, to be traced to poli- 
tical evils quite as much as to social. For over a century and a half the 
Principalities have been wrung by the Turks, by the Fanariot princes, by 
their own native Hospodars, and by the monks. It is a proof of the ex- 
tent of the natural resources of the country, that it has not been utterly 
exhausted by so many spoliations. Those who wish to thoroughly com- 
prehend the devastations to which Romania has been subjected under the 
exactions of the Turks, the requisitions of armed interventions, and the 
necessitous condition of its own princes, can refer to the able works of 
MM. Vaillant, E. Regnault, Ubicini, Chanoi (nom de plume of Prince 
Ghica), and Le Clere. Those who have seen and know the country, 
need no books to enable them to understand that the present social state 
is the leaven of political dependence, as much as of local mal-administra- 
tion, and that while the Romanians are indebted to themselves for what 
progress they have made, they have to blame others for whatever they 
are in arrears. 

The convention of the 19th of August, 1858, inaugurated a new state 
of things: an honest organisation was, it was said, to supersede organised 
robbery. Unfortunately, France, whose system of responsible accounts, 
matured by the much-abused M. de Villéle, is tolerably satisfactory, but 
whose system of taxation is by no means adapted to every condition of 
society, was appealed to to organise the political and military reformation 
of the country. From 1860 to 1862 the Principalities were invaded by 
a whole host of officters d’intendance militaire and of bureaux; as also 
of officers of the staff, artillery and line, who were ready to set everything 
in order with the wand of the magician. The mission met, as many a 
mission to Turkey and Persia has encountered, no direct hostility; on 
the contrary, every apparent willingness to adopt each successive sug- 
gestion, but an indescribable indifference—“a strength of inertia,” as it 
has been aptly termed, which all Orientals know to be more fatal to in- 
terference from without than any amount of open hostility. There is 
nothing more easy in individual life than to receive advice, to Low to it 
gratefully, and to neglect it utterly. The Orientals practise this system 
as a nation with the perfection entailed by long habit. Add to this, from 
the lowest to the highest, every one’s private interest was implicated in 
the settling of accounts, and such as date anteriorly to 1861 never have 
been balanced, and probably never will be. 

A good deal has been accomplished, however, and Romania possesses 
a regular army of some eighteen thousand men, including seven regi- 
ments of infantry, one battalion of rifles, two regiments of lancers, one 
regiment of gendarmerie, one battalion of engineers, one regiment of 
artillery, two squadrons of military train, one company of labourers, two 
of infirmary-men, one of discipline, and four of marines for the flotilla of 
the Danube. The irregular troops number twelve thousand. They are 
divided into dorobantz or trabans, and graniceri or frontier guards. The 
dorobantz are a kind of gendarmerie; each man and horse, like the 
cossacks in Russia and the mounted radifs in Turkey, is supported by @ 
village or by a certain number of families. He has to serve ten days out 
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of thirty—the remainder being supposed to be devoted to agricultural 
labours. The costume is the old national garb—the original of the 
Hussar. The service of the frontier guards is indicated by the name; 
they also do duty as custom-house officers, and as a sanitary cordon. 
The dorobantz and the graniceri, vigorous fellows, trained to fatigue and 
exposure, constitute the only true military force in the Principalities. 

The great point in which Romania still remains more Oriental than 
European is in the absence of proper respect for the sex. It is impossible 
to be in the society of the better classes without being at once made pain- 
fully sensible of the fact. Women are neither esteemed nor respected. ‘They 
are sought for if wealthy, and pursued if young and pretty. Whe revenge 
themselves by their irregularities. They marry young, at from thirteen to 
fourteen years of age, live fast, and age prematurely. A woman is deemed 
old in Romania at twenty-three or twenty-four years of ~ The clergy 
countenance immorality by facilitating divorces, The ladies of the demi- 
monde everywhere take precedence, by their impudence, of respectable 
females. Nor are the men more favoured than the other sex. Dissi- 
pated from early youth, they are equally prematurely aged by the 
euervating passions of gambling, drinkmg, and debauchery. Gambling 
is indeed with the Romaniots a positive frenzy. Whosoever has not 
seen them seize the cards with nervous, febrile, tremulous anxiety, knows 
them not. They pass days and nights at play, forgetting everything, 
dress and food, duties and responsibilities, parents and friends, staking 
lands, houses, horses, equipages, furniture, jewellery, nay, they would play 
their wives and children, but that no one will accept the stake. Gambling 
has invaded all pursuits—the administration, the magistracy, the army, 
the mercantile community. Fortunes are made and lost daily. The 
Jews profit by the exchanges. A social plague scarcely less serious than 
the corrupt relations of the sexes, it will disappear, it has been said, only 
with the last ducat of the last Boyard. 

It is thus that the Romanian passes his life in intriguing, dissipation, 
and gambling, with a cigarette ever in his mouth. He is old at forty, 
positively decrepit at fifty. There is neither time nor will for business, 
and hence how easy it is to comprehend why all love of domesticity is 
extinct, why probity in affairs is so rare, and the payment of debts 
rendered impossible. The taste for study, the pursuit of letters and 
science, professional, mercantile, or ——— skill, uprightness in the 
magistracy, integrity in principle, morality, and finally religion, are all 
sacrificed at the same shrine. In a society so constituted there are no 
intellectual resources, not even subjects for conversation, the latter being 
limited to prurient double entendres or the latest scandal. And yet there 
is no want of a certain cunning, of astuteness such as belongs to both 
Russian and Greek alike, and which all over the world displays itself to 
the greatest perfection in usury and in gambling. The woman, as things 
are, is better than the man in Romania, and that in the threefold rela- 
tion of intelligence, education, and heart. Married to a German or 
European who will treat her well, she makes a faithful wife and an excel- 
lent mother, 

The Romanian appears outwardly to be excessively mild, almost cold and 
apathetic, and yet he is easily roused. Two Frenchmen, going out one day 
to fish for frogs—reptiles that are looked upon by the Moldavians some- 
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what with the same feeling as in England—and further insisting upon 
cooking them at a neighbouring public-house, were set upon by the 
peasantry and severely maltreated. Other two Frenchmen, venturing in 
a boat toi t certain Naiads who were bathing in a river, were set 
upon by the fair nymphs, who upset the boat and tumbled the impertinent 
intruders into the river. Servants and serfs are still habitually ill treated, 
and often most cruelly beaten. In fact, they are said, hyperbolically, to 
receive more blows than wages. Sometimes they receive a note for the 
aga, as a police-officer is called, Turkish fashion, to administer so many 
blows of a stick. In this case it is the custom, if possible, to get some 
one else to carry the note. A coachman was once beaten to death by an 
irritated husband because he would not say whither he had driven his 
lady. 

Where there is so much ignorance, prejudices and superstitions flourish, 
as may be imagined, in rankness. The people believe in fantastic 
monsters, in fairies, and in the evil eye. Witches play a great part in 
rural life under the name of babas, while the papas rival them in their 
extraordinary exorcisms. ‘Tuesday is so unlucky a day that no business 
or undertaking is commenced on that day. 

The contrasts presented in such a country are very striking. The men 
of better rank are well-mannered, intelligent, amiable, and polite to 
strangers. ‘To their peasants and servants they are the most tyrannical 
masters it is possible to conceive; they are idle, dissipated, and vain to a 
degree. The women are fair to look at, graceful, and well dressed ; talk 
to them, and their voices are as coarse as their powers of convérsation are 
limited. ‘The middle classes are the most industrious and the best in- 
formed, but they are boastful, venal, unprincipled, avaricious, and as im- 
moral as the upper classes. The peasantry are patient, laborious, and 
attached to the family, but so ignorant and superstitious as to be in- 
different to progress. In the capital of the country we find, according to 
M. le Cler : 

“ A prince without a palace, a clergy without morality, an academy 
without members, a library without readers, immense streets without 
houses, splendid habitations by the side of the most miserable huts, mag- 
nificent promenades with open cloacas, plenty of water and no fountains, 
rivers without bridges or quays, a municipality without head, a police 
without policemen, roads unmended, courts of law without justice, in- 
trigues without love, divorces with no restraint, wives without husbands, 
husbands without wives, families broken up, the sons with the mother, the 
daughters with the father, fortunes bested in debt, lands mortgaged for 
more than their value, noblemen without a halfpenny in their pockets, 
embroidered clothes and no linen, splendid furniture and empty ward- 
robes and pantry.” 

Nay, if we were to take our author to the letter, when our own ex- 
perience leads us to know how much exaggeration is superimposed upon 
a foundation of truth, Romania is a land loaded with heavenly gifts, and 
wanting in everything to render them available. No navigation—that is, 
in the hand of strangers; no roads, consequently no transport; all 
natural produce of an inferior quality, all manufactured articles, even to 
bread and wine, the same. Fuel is dear, meat is bad, vegetables coarse; 
everything is detestable, save the fish and game, and these are not to be 
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, as they are eaten up by the monks. The very fruit is eaten 
green and unripe, and were it not for certain preserved provisions and 
wines exported from the West, a Parisian of taste would perish of want 
in the metropolis of Romania ! 

Notwithstanding these adverse features, Romania presents many points 
of promise to the future. Its misfortune is to be placed between two 
antagonistic powers—Russia and Turkey—and to be treated occasionally 
as a shuttlecock or football. If incapable of establishing its own 
nationality, it would be best protected by Austria, especially if that 
power is driven to strengthen itself in the East in proportion as it loses 
ground in the West; at all events, it is not in the nature of things that 
Christian people with high aspirations should remain for ever = the 
dominion of the Turk. The Dacia of olden times comprised Bulgaria as 
well as Walachia, Moldavia, and Bessarabia—that is to say, the right 
bank of the Lower Danube as well as the left. A Dacian monarchy, 
called that of Walach-Bulgaria, was founded in the twelfth century, and 
lasted until the thirteenth, when internal divisions caused a separation of 
the duchies of Walachia (1241) and of Moldavia (1293). A fatal 
alliance was brought about by war with Hungary between Mircea, Duke 
of Walachia, and the Turks in 1393, and between Bogdan of Moldavia 
and the same power in 1513. The consequence was the creation of a 
tribute for protection, its augmentation in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and the acquisition by the Turks of the fortresses on the 
Danube, the tribute being further actually doubled in the present year 
under an hereditary Hospodarship. This, however, is no more than was 
done when the vice-royalty of Egypt was reluctantly conceded to be an 
hereditary power. 

The decline of the Principalities dated from the imposition of Fanariot 
princes—unprincipled Seika who had been known to trade as pastry- 
cooks and vendors of lemonade in the Fanar before they were sent to 
rule over the Romaniants. It was the insufferable state of things brought 
about by Turkish and Greek spoliation that led the natives to appeal to 
the Russians in 1711. The Muscovites, tempted by the fertile plains of 
the Principalities, crossed the Pruth for the first time, and their occupa- 
tion of the country dated, a second time, from 1769 to 1774, a third 
from 1789 to 1791, and a fourth from 1808 to 1812. Bessarabia, which 
constituted one half of Moldavia, was incorporated with Russia by treaty 
of May 8, 1812. The acquisition of this important province gave to the 
Czar a permanent hold upon the mouths of the Danube. Previous, how- 
ever, to this last act of dismemberment, the ancient kingdoms of Dacia 
and Meesia had been long falling to pieces. The Turks had annexed the 
most extensive territory of all—that of Bulgaria; the Hungarians had 
got possession of the Banat and of Transylvania; and, in 1777, the 
Austrians obtained the concession cf the Bukovina from the Turks, who 
had no power to make over a territory which never permanently belonged 
to them. 

The struggle for political supremacy in the Principalities between 
Russia and Turkey attained its zenith after the acquisition of Bessarabia 
My the former. An attempt, however, to constitute a Russo-Greek 

ospodarship under Ypsilantis, in 1821, failed, from the opposition of the 
peasantry; aud the Turks, disgusted at the treachery of the Fanariots, 
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appointed Sturdza, a Romanian, Hospodar of Moldavia, and Gregory 
Ghica, a Greek, Hospodar of Walachia. 

The Russians, determined not to be thus checkmated, invaded the 
Principalities on the 7th of May, 1828, and occupied them until the 
month of October, 1834, when the war with Turkey was brought to a 
conclusion by the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi. In the interval they had 
introduced eight different codes, which embraced all branches of the ad- 
ministration; the great fault of which codes were, that they were most 
beneficial to the Boyards, and cast back the peasants into hopeless 
serfdom. Although Russia had provided that no Hospodars should for 
the future be named by the Sultan without the consent of Russia, the 
election of Sturdza and Ghica was confirmed, and it was supposed that 
the Boyards had played into the hands of Russia, as they had before 
into those of the Fanariots. But intrigues, insurrections, and revolu- 
tions succeeded one another, attesting how little parties were agreed as 
to the domination of either one power or the other. The Russian occu- 
pation in 1853, and that of the Austrians from 1854 to 1857, failed alike 
to bring about a solution to a state of things which will probably consti- 
tute yet for some time an open sore in the most vulnerable extremity of 
Europe. In the mean time, an emigration of Romanians to Paris, conse- 

uent upon the revolution of 1848 and 1849, had, in the language of the 

rench, “revealed the existence of a forgotten and unknown nationality.” 
The Romanian language and poetry came into fashion; it was “ dis- 
covered” that it was really of Latin descent, and, what is more to the 
purpose, the treaty of Paris of 30th of March, 1856, recognised the 
autonomy of the Principalities, and placed them under the disinterested 
protection of the Western Powers. 

The same treaty stipulated that the laws and statutes in force, more 
especially the organic law introduced by Russia, should be revised, and 
the people consulted in order to found the basis of a new administration. 
This was virtually introducing a constitutional state of things. Divans 
or assemblies, composed each of one hundred members, of whom seventy- 
five were Boyards and twenty-five peasants, were accordingly convoked at 
Bucharest and Jassy, and a commission appointed by the protecting 

wers to guard the popular interests. Of four wishes formulated by the 

ivans, two were accepted : first, the admission of the Romanian auto- 
nomy ; secondly, the establishment of a constitutional rule. Two were 
left over for consideration : first, the union of the Principalities; and, 
secondly, the election of a foreign prince as Hospodar. The two latter 
have since been brought about by the force of circumstances, but the 
“autonomy” of the country is as yet theoretical. It is true that the 
Muhammadans never conquered the country, that its sovereigns never 
alienated their functions, and that the claim to suzerainty on the part of 
the Sublime Porte, and to nominate the Hospodar, sprang out of an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance, aggravated by the moral and military dege- 
neration of the Romanians; and yet she refused to acknowledge the 
election of a foreign prince as Hospodar, although his nomination was 
collectively supported by the protecting powers, except on the condition 
of the poverty-stricken countries paying in future a double tribute! It 
is, however, a comforting reflection that time and the progress of events 
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will do justice to the absurd pretensions of those who conceive themselves 
to be the worthy descendants of the Amuraths and Suleimans of old. 

All countries are not prepared to enjoy the benefits of constitutional 

vernment. It requires a certain training and experience—a stern 
education in the lessons of self-control and self-sacrifice. It will be seen 
from what we have said of the demoralised social condition of Romania, 
and above all from the prominent egotism, selfishness, cupidity, and want 
of principle, that it was the country least of all adapted for such a refine- 
ment of civilisation. The system has as yet been attended by nothing 
but successive intrigues, hostilities, and political disorganisation. The 
Boyards monopolised at the outset all parliamentary power, and esta- 
blished a real oligarchy. Intestine struggles were inaugurated from the 
first day, and have ever since kept growing in intensity. It is utterly 
impossible in a nation of place-hunters, just like modern Greece, ever to 
get the opposition to work with the executive—measures are never re- 

ed as such, or taken on their own merits—it suffices to be out of 
office to be in the opposition, and no further idea of the public weal is 
entertained than that of getting into office again. It is a question 
if such is not a very common error of constitutional governments. But 
in Romania this is carried to a disgraceful extent. For four years no 
budget has been voted, all public works have been in consequence sus- 
pended, credit sacrificed, and business interrupted, all because the opposi- 
tion wish to hoist the executive out of power. 

In 1851 a project was discussed for putting Moldo-Walachia under 
the sovereignty of Austria—a project objectionable in one sense, owing 
to the unprogressive character of the Austrian government, but wise in 
another, as presenting the best shield that could be opposed to Russian 
and Turkish encroachments. It is questionable if it would not have been 
better than the Prussian domination, which has turned up with the wheel 
of time in the person of a Hohenzollern, Prussia being so far removed 
geographically from the Lower Danube. The union of the two Princi- 
palities under an hereditary chief found, however, most favour with the 
people. But both projects met with opposition from various quarters ; 
the latter from the Porte, who was supported from jealousy by Austria, 
nd from the mistaken political dread of weakening Turkey, by Eng- 

The Romanians proceeded, notwithstanding, with the election of Couza, 
the descendant of a Greek merchant of Trebisond, but a naturalised 
Romanian, commandant of the Moldavian militia, and some time prefect 
of Galatz; and ultimately the protecting power confirmed the will of the 
people for union in the person of an almost unknown Boyard of the second 
order, on the 6th of September, 1859. The position of the new prince 
was anything but satisfactory. He was, it is true, the first chief of the 
united Principalities, but he had two capitals, two assemblies, and two 
ministries to rule; in fact, two different states, each with two opposed 
parties. There is no doubt that Prince Couza did his best to conciliate 
and amalgamate parties; he was ever travelling, moving about, working 
to the utmost of his power and strength; but need it be said with what 
results? Without a new system and an improved morality, an angel 
would fail in Greece or in Romania. The prince has fallen, and an 
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hereditary foreign prince has succeeded to the throne. The task before 
him is immense, but it is not insuperable. To the last the faults of 
Prince Couza were that nothing was done to revive the credit of the 
country, and the loans were too onerous for the people to bear. A 
factious hostility still suspended all public works, especi i 

The peasants refused to pay for the concession of lands, which 

claimed as their own; tobacco, which the Romanian prefers to 

was too heavily taxed; and the mistrust of foreigners was upheld by the 
ever-dominant Greek-like duplicity. These errors, in the position of 
the country, can be easily rectified by a prince of western European 


fe wil be a far more difficult task to train the Romanian up to a wise 
and legitimate idea of what a constitutional government is. Lis ideas 
upon that subject are not so much those of a student of a De Lolme, as 
those of the most uneducated demagogues of all countries, who look upon 
constitutional rule as everything for themselves. It will require to reform 
manners, to proscribe venality, to ertapte corruption, punish extortioners, 
limit divorces, reconstitute the family, reorganise all things, courts of 
justice, army, public instruction, even to the clergy, introduce respect for 
the laws, and down rebellion, The Romanians themselves are fully 
aware that all these reforms are wanted before their country can be ex- 
tricated from its false and fallen condition. They look around amo 
themselves, and they admit that their own native princes are exhau 
in the struggle. They then look abroad, and they select for the her- 
culean task a foreign prince, but they have little or no faith in his 
success; they know their own vicious propensities; every one wishes to 
see his neighbour reformed, none care to reform themselves. Will other 
nations have more confidence in the success of Prince Charles of Hohen- 
zollern ? If the protecting powers will give him encouragement to act with 
a strong hand, and aid him against the rapacity of Turkey, the influence 
of Russia, and the insurrectionary tendencies of his own people, there may 





still be some hope for the regeneration of Romania. 
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CHRISTINE; OR, COMMON-PLACE PEOPLE. 


BY JANET ROBERTSON. 


I, 


Ir is justly remarked by a celebrated metaphysical French writer, that 
if there is a class of people in the world more pernicious than another to 
the happiness of their fellow-creatures, it is the class denominated les gens 
médiocres. The decidedly ugly almost always yield unqualified admira- 
tion to the beautiful ; the positively stupid regard splendid talent as an 
ignorant Indian may be supposed to worship the sun, the influence of 
whose rays he feels, though he cannot comprehend or explain them ; but 
persons of middling pretensions, whether physical or mental, are com- 
mon] with a mean jealousy towards those whose superiorit 

ises them distinction. ‘Thence we continually see people of vei | 
rate intellect condense all their limited powers of mind in a system of low 
eunning, by which they try to reduce every one to their own level—a 
sinister cast of character which often acts most fatally on the happiness 
of the gifted individual whom fate has placed within its reach. The evil 
offices proceeding from this envious disposition can only be surmounted 
by the powerful impulse of natural genius, aided by a certain combina- 
tion of circumstances, that rouses the oppressed object to shake off by a 
strong effort the leaden weight by which he, or she, is crushed into the 
grovelling track of those earthworms of humanity. 

There is an iron energy in the masculine mind that renders it less likely 
to be paralysed by this malignant influence. Man goes abroad in the 
world, and struggles with his fellow-men on a wide and open field of 
action; but for the woman of talent the case is very different; she re- 
volves within a narrow sphere, and her greatest foes are often close at 
hand, ready to shed the mildew on the opening flower, and extinguish 
the spark of genius ere it kindles to a flame. 

It is an almost unerring rule that where the intellectual capacity is 
greatest there exists likewise the most acute sensibility ; those powers of 
ee ee and ornament the — moments of life also 
deepen of despondency and grief, laying the possessor open to the 
attacks of the covert enemy, who, suleb the mask of exctbotay: ¥ always 
much more dangerous than one of higher powers. He, however much he 
may fear and hate in the —— rivalry, nevertheless cannot fail to ap- 
preciate what he eo well un ds. But woman’s greatest foe is woman, 
whose evil feelings are not generally confined to herself, but are exerted 
on those of the other sex over whom her craft has obtained an influence; 
therefore, however insignificant the reptile be, let the eagle intellect 
beware its sting, nor ever forget that the fatal viper of Amyelea was the 
smallest of all serpents. Pertinent to the above observations will be 
found the following little history of one of those sensitive plants of genius, 
who by a train of adverse circumstances was thrown into the power, and 
nearly wrecked on the quicksands and under-currents spread around her 
by the cunning and malevolence of les gens médioeres. 
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Christina Drummond, the mother of my heroine, was the youngest of 
a family of several sons and daughters, and found herself an orphan at an 
early age, left almost alone, her sisters being already married—rather 
rly—and her brothers dispersed in the army and navy, the professions 
in former days generally selected in Scotland for the ill-provided de- 
scendants of ancestors mb had originally held a certain position in their 
native country. In a cheap boarding-school—where Christina’s small 
rtion had obliged her friends to place her as an assistant—she seemed 
estined to consume her days ; but she was young, and in early life dis- 
advantages are felt comparatively lightly. it is true that the gentle and 
sensitive girl bloomed less vividly, and laughed less merrily than formerly, 
representing an apt type of some rare and delicate plant removed from 
the rich parterre in which it had been carefully tended, into a cold and 
meagre earth, where it droops and degenerates, though it still lives on. 
But thus to die was not her fate, for a revivifying sun—in the shape of 
an old rich man from India—unexpectedly shone out on the frost-nipped 
flower, and soon transplanted it from its ungenial soil to the sheltered and 
decorated garden of gay life. It is true that Mr. Douglas—the gentle- 
man in question—was nearly sixty, and Christina only eighteen, but he 
was polished and intellectual, and besides being a handsome man for his 
age, was the head of his house, having since his return home succeeded 
to the hereditary entailed property, and was in consequence the possessor 
of a large fortune. He met with her at her sister’s in Edinburgh, during 
the Christmas holidays, was struck with her graceful and gentle manners, 
and charmed by the sweet voice with which she sang her plaintive native 
melodies. In short, he thought her just suited to be an amiable and at- 
tentive wife to an old man, and money being no object with him, he made 
her an offer of marriage. So far was Christina from even dreaming of a 
refusal, that she could hardly believe it possible such good fortune should 
be hers; she had formed no early attachment, and her ideas of her own 
attractions were but humble. She was, besides, depressed and harassed 
with anxieties about the future, and shrank from the vulgar quarrels and 
jealousies so cate recurring among the set with whom she was 
doomed to pass so much of her time. Thankfully and joyfully, then, she 
accepted Mr. Douglas’s proposal, and soon found herself installed the mis- 
tress of a fine house in Charlotte-square, with a handsome carriage and 
plenty of servants at her command. Some months of infinite pleasure 
and contentment followed her marriage; her husband was kind and atten- 
tive, her connexions and friends adulating, and she likewise became a 
person of some consequence in the fashionable world, where before she 
was unknown, or, if accidentall} seen, passed carelessly by, or shoved 
aside as a nobody. Now, therefore, her state was comparatively one of 
bliss ; but there is no rose without a thorn, so poor Christina was soon 
doomed to be pierced by hers, for her husband quickly began to show 
symptoms of jealousy. Her improved looks and gayer spirits rendered 
her an object much more attractive than he had at first considered her, 
and the kindly gentleness of her nature expanding in consequence of the 
easy position in which she found herself = sone her society became uni- 
versally courted. 
Mr. Douglas was subject to attacks of gout, which required the greatest 
care and attention lest it might prove fatal; he therefore was often 
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obliged to keep himself warm and quiet at home, which of course ren- 
dered him unable to accompany his young and admired wife to the many 

scenes where her presence was earnestly solicited. Instead of for- 
Fading her to go out without him, he adopted the part of being morose 
and fretful, without assigning any cause for his discomposure, thus allow- 
ing to ferment in secret a temper naturally difficult and irritable, becoming 
every day more intractable by increasing infirmity and the galling con- 
sciousness that he was “ mated, not matched.” The affectionate Christina 
could not at first imagine what was the matter, and tried by every pos- 
sible means to soothe and conciliate him ; then, as the truth dawned upon 
her mind, she feigned that her situation—for she was in the way of 
becoming a mother—rendered visiting disagreeable and fatiguing. It 
was all the same thing; if she avoided displeasing him in one way, she 
roused his suspicions in another, and made him attribute to deceitful and 
interested motives her endeavours to please him. She was scoffed at and 
turned into ridicule in presence of their mutual acquaintances, and in 
private desired ‘ not to grin and show her teeth to the fellows!” nor “ to 
sing her love-lorn ditties to her sentimental friends.” In short, nothing 
she could do, or leave undone, succeeded in giving satisfaction to her 
domestic tyrant, and the suspicion and irritability of the old man grew so 
intolerable as almost to “ain her regret the uncomfortable boarding 
school which she had renounced to take possession of her apparently 
brilliant, yet in reality wounding, position. 

The pure and warm heart, however, always finds comfort somewhere, 
and Christina found hers inthe near prospect of the birth of her child, so 
she bore with unshaken equanimity her husband’s variations of temper, 
studying to avoid doing or saying anything that might chance to irritate 
him, and conscious of being guiltless of intentional offence, busied her- 
self in preparation for her approaching confinement. At last the happy 
moment arrived, she became the mother of a fine boy, and in the de- 
lightful task of nursing him forgot or disregarded all the petty an- 
noyances inflicted by his father. In this respect, however, her situation 
improved nibble , for Mr. Douglas, proud and happy in having a 
son to inherit his name and fortune, became milder and more attached to 
the amiable woman whom fate had given him as a partner. His jealous 
was almost forgotten in seeing the manner in which she devo herself 
to her infant, or if remembered, it was only shown, by way of a variety, 
in reference to this new tie, in which, he insinuated, she forgot the 
stronger one that ought to bind her to him. At such, or similar, speeches 
Christina only smiled as she played with and caressed her ra 088 or 
hushed him to sleep on her bosom, thanking Heaven mentally that her 
husband had at last found so inoffensive a channel in which to discharge 
the stream of ill humour that she now so plainly perceived must flow in 
some direction, little dreaming how this concentration of affection on her 
child would tell upon the happiness of after life. 

_Three years passed over, during which time the old man’s health 
visibly declined; and when at last he was summoned suddenly hence, his 
gentle wife scarce knew whether to be glad that his sufferings and her 
trials had ceased, or to be sorry at the loss of a husband who had left her 
in a state of affluence, besides Loten appointed her one of the guardians 
to her boy, whose dawning mind and endearing smiles promised to gild 
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her perspective of life with light and love. It was thus, at the early age 
of three-and-twenty, that Christina found herself a widow, in possession 
of wealth, beauty, and good health; but, with all these essential attributes 
to happiness, she continued devoted to her first source of joy, and, with- 
out hesitating, dedicated herself to her infant treasure. She watched 
over his early years with unintermitting tenderness, and then, with un- 
ceasing care, followed up and aided his first steps in education. When 
at a more advanced age he was removed by the authority of his other 
guardians from her immediate control, and was placed at a great public 
seminary, she fixed herself near, in order to be ever at hand to fill his 
leisure hours with pleasure, or to tend him when sick; but there is no 
good without its concomitant evil, and whilst the fond mother thought 
only of her boy, the boy began to think only of himself. 

John Douglas was a very handsome, masculine lad, full of health and 
energy; his animal spirits were high and his temper good; but, from 
never having almost had a wish ungratified, he had no sympathy what- 
ever with those who were less fortunate. He laughed at “long faces,” 
as he called them, and rushed off in search of amusement whenever the 
restraint of school hours was past. He did not at all shine in the way of 
learning ; but what did he care? he was heir to five thousand a year, and 
was always sure of finding some schoolfellow ready for a bribe to supply 
—when it was practicable—whatever flagrant deficiencies might occur 
either in his lessons or exercises. When, as it sometimes occurred, he 
could not escape punishment for idleness or any wild escapade he might 
have committed, he underwent it with such good-humoured indifference, 
that even his masters could scarcely be angry. This, to a person of 
acute discernment, would only have been indicative of great physical 
force and defective sensibility of character, but among his school- 
fellows and teachers he was considered as a fine, dashing, manly fellow, 
with an excellent temper; and as for showing tenderness of heart, why 
he had nothing to try it—he had everything he wanted—a tear had 
scarcely ever wet his cheek, and he was so strong, as hardly to know— 
— the maladies incidental to childhood—what even the word “ head- 
ache” meant. 

In the midst of his growing selfishness, however, he apparently pre- 
served much love for his mother; in her elegant home every person and 
everything was subservient to his will and pleasure. He was also proud 
of her, for, besides that softness of maternal affection which led her to 
cede her own inclinations to his on all subjects, he felt that she possessed 
much more grace and beauty than the mothers of most of his companions 
could boast. She was, therefore, not a person calculated to elicit the 
unamiable points of his character; and if he were guilty of anything she 
might have been obliged to blame, her temper was so unsuspicious, that 
he easily contrived to conceal it from her. At last he went to Oxford, 
and Christina withdrew herself in this her truly second widowhood to 
their country-seat in East Lothian, where she lived in the blessed per- 
spective of his periodical visits at the vacations, when he generally joined 
her, aceompanied by some of his college friends. This was the happiest 
period of her life; her natural taste led her to prefer the quiet of rural 
scenes, and her liberal jointure supplied her with all the luxuries which 
render a country residence so pleasant. Her door was ever open to 
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friends and relations; her kind and generous heart surrounded her with 
old and helpless dependents on her bounty, and even with favourites 
among the brute creation, all of which filled up her time and occupied 
those thoughts which were unconnected with her son, that star of her 
life. 

He, meanwhile, passed his college life very pleasantly, and if he were 
quite undistinguished there, he at least committed no loli faults ; he 
associated with young men of a certain rank, but did not imitate their 
follies, though he never censured them. He sometimes even lent money 
when the being repaid was not a hopeless case, although it was remarked 
that he occasionally protested to have run short of funds when applied to 
in some desperate emergency. In short, he proved himself “a good 
kind of steady fellow enough,” and all his friends felicitated him when 
the period approached which was to put him in possession of his fine 
fortune. Christina likewise joyfully anticipated the happy day, and 
busied herself at Birkhill with many preparations to celebrate the great 
event, which would restore her darling son to her for a little time before 
his being married to some “ charming woman”—which she decided must 
be the case ; but she soon found that she was destined not to wait quite 
so long as she expected for a daughter-in-law, for just at the time he was 
to have set out for Scotland, she received a letter him apprising her 
of his approaching marriage with the sister of one of his college friends, 
the daughter of the Honourable Mr. Cleveland. 


Il, 


Tue unexpected intelligence of her son’s approaching marriage at 
once surprised and saddened Mrs. Douglas; she felt that there was some- 
thing unkind, which she neither liked to reflect upon nor endeavoured to 
explain to herself. She sought consolation, however, in repeating the 
hackneyed saying of ‘everything being for the best,” and hastened to 
arrange all the preliminaries for the instalment of her successor at Birk- 
hill. Another letter soon arrived, in which John apprised her that he 
would remain in England until he was of age, then marry, make a short 
tour, and bring down his wife to take possession of her country-seat—his 
mother having generously offered to renounce her life-lease of it. This 
was not to be misunderstood, and Christina was obliged to look out im- 
mediately for a new abode, and accordingly established herself in a small 
house in the neighbourhood, leaving for the use of her son and his wife 
the handsome furniture of Birkhill House, besides farm-stocking, car- 
riage, horses, &c., which were all hers by her marriage settlement. There 
was great weakness of mind in this, but it was only an additional link to 
the chain of long-existing habit ; her whole life had been devoted to pro- 
moting the welfare of her son; in him centred all the pleasure and hope 
she had near at heart in the world ; and she thus sought to mark more 
strongly her devotion to his happiness, flattering herself thereby to con- 
ciliate her daughter-in-law and make her for ever a friend. 

The important day at length arrived, and with a beating heart she saw 
the carriage drive up to the hall-door, to which she descended to receive 
the new-married pair. The pretty, pale, fashionable-looking bride 
entered, leaning on the arm of her husband, to whose shoulder her head 
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scarcely reached; Christina stepped forward to welcome them. The lady 
turned her large blue eyes upon her with a cold and surprised look; 
then raising them to her husband’s face, audibly asked if “ that was the 
housekeeper?” John Douglas blushed scarlet as he introduced his 
mother, and his manner to the latter was mixed with an expression of 
confusion and shame in presenting her to his wife. 

With a forced smile, the pretty little bride made a constrained appro- 
priate speech, extending, as she did so, a tiny hand, without the slightest 
approach towards either a pressure or a shake, and then moved on, 
Christina following them into the drawing-room in a state of mind quite 
indescribable ; nor when fairly there, did anything occur to relieve the 
depression of her spirits. The young lady threw herself on a sofa in an 
attitude of languid indifference, and as her husband leaned fondly over 
her, seemed hardly to hear his questions as to how she liked the scene 
and the house and grounds?—at all events, giving him but little en- 
couragement to continue them, saying that she thought the view ver 
bleak as they came along, and that she felt chilled to death with the 
breeze from the sea. Then glancing coldly round the room, she ob- 
served, that ‘ perhaps the house would be well enough when it was pro- 
perly furnished,’’ but by no other words or looks than those exchanged 
in the hall did she honour her mother-in-law ; at last she rose to retire 
to her dressing-room, still hanging on her husband’s arm, and Christina 
was left alone. A sterner spirit would have felt indignation, disgust, or 
profound contempt for the puppet whom the foolish young man _ had 
brought into his father’s house to supersede her ; but hers was a spirit all 
gentleness and love. A few bitter tears fell, it is true, and for an instant 
there was a slight swelling of offended dignity, but that mood quickly passed 
off, and a feeling of painfulsurprise succeeded, accompanied with the cruel 
conviction that her darling son had not mated himself with one likely to 
make him either a more amiable or a more happy man. The gong at 
last sounded, and the footman came to announce that dinner was on the 
table; but no Mrs. John Douglas made her appearance, and, after wait- 
ing for some time, Christina opened the drawing-room door with the in- 
tention of going to her son’s dressing-room, in order to ascertain if any- 
thing was the matter, when, to her surprise, she beheld him in the act of 
descending the lower flight of stairs with his wife, elegantly dressed, in 
his arms! When she reached the dining-room she found her already 
placed at the head of the table, with her husband beside her; she was 
speaking to him in a babyish manner when her mother-in-law entered, 
and, without vouchsafing her any notice whatever, continued in an 
affectedly playful way, ‘‘ Now, Johnny, since you have been so kind as 
to carry your tired little wife down-stairs, you must likewise take care of 
her at table, assist her to help dishes, and give her something nice to 
eat.” 

“Tam bound in duty to do what my Bessy orders,’’ answered he, most 
meekly. And forthwith he began to try and find something dainty enough 
for her delicate palate ; but this proved to be a very difficult affair indeed. 
She pronounced the soup ill made, the vegetables not well boiled; one 
dish was overdone, another too much underdone; some had either too 
much seasoning, aud others not enough; in short, nothing pleased the 


finical fair one but her husband, and with him she appeared abundantly 
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contented, giving him the softest looks and sweetest smiles imaginable, 
mixed with pretty little bon-mots, to catch the inspiration for which she 
always appeared to be upon a most unnatural stretch. The transit up- 
stairs was performed in the same interesting manner in which she had 
descended, much to the edification of those of the servants who witnessed 
it, Christina’s old footman indignantly exclaiming, when he returned to 
the servants’ hall, “ Hoot, sirs, that’s a queer bit wifie the master’s gotten | 
When the leddy gaed doun to meet her at the ha’ door, in she cam 
‘like wha but me,’ flingin’ her head in the air, an’ swoopin’ into the 
drawing-room as if we war a’ draff an’ sand below her feet ; an’ whan she 
cam doun to denner naithing wad ser’ her but maister John maun carry 
her in his oxter like a bit dall. I am thinking that she’s a wee bit daft, 
puir thing! The Lord save us! but it’s unchancy to hae gotten sic a 
sprigmadenty wee body for a gude dochter to the leddy !” 

Mrs. John Douglas appeared no more that evening, and Christina only 
saw her son for a few minutes at tea, when his manner was constrained 
and cold, with an assumption of dignity which she could not understand. 
Upon rising to quit the room, in order to return to his wife, he gravely 
gave his hand to his mother, and in doing so observed that, “as Bessy 
was very delicate, it would be unnecessary to trench more upon her time 
and attention at present, but that she would always be happy to see her 
when well enough to receive visits;’’ and in the same condescending 
manner inquired whether he would order the carriage to-night or to- 
morrow morning to convey her to Westmain’s Cottage, her new abode. 
Christina had intended to go home on the following day, but she felt this 
a hint for immediate withdrawal ; so arming herself with passive courage 
she requested it to be got ready immediately, and going up-stairs assisted 
her maid in putting all her things into the boxes, and in half an hour 
descended to the drawing-room to bid her son good-bye. He was not 
there, however, so she contented herself with ringing the bell, and leaving 
compliments for Mrs. John Douglas with the footman, and then went 
down to the hall to see if the carriage was packed and ready for her de- 
parture. She was just preparing to step into it, when her son unex- 
pectedly made his appearance from above, and presenting his hand to 
assist her, in a formal and dignified manner, made a speech for his wife, 
expressive of her regret that she was so overpowered with fatigue as to 
be unable to come down-stairs to bid her farewell. The carriage drove 
off, and thus Christina left a home in which, as mistress, she had so long 
exercised the rights of hospitality ; where she had passed so many tranquil 
and happy hours in receiving the desolate and succouring the unfortunate, 
and which, she felt, she never would again enter but as an unwelcome 
visitor, 

On arriving at Westmain’s Cottage she found all cold and unprepared 
for her reception, her housekeeper not having expected her till the 
following day. Love makes all things easy, however, and the worthy 
woman and old James the footman contrived in a few minutes to kindle 
fires and cheer their chilled-looking and much-beloved lady by every 
means in their humble power. Christina was chilled, indeed—chilled in 
heart; and when she at last laid her head on her pillow it was but to 
Steep it in tears. The morning, as usual, engendered lighter thoughts 
and more lively hopes, and she endeavoured to persuade herself that the 
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coldness with which she had been met by her son and daughter-in-law 
had arisen from some accidental cause, with which she was unacquainted, 

Two days, however, passed without any further notice; but the third 
brought a formal call from the new-married pair, and thins their inter. 
course continued for several weeks, en with one or two elaborate 
and uncomfortable dinner-parties. A deep sadness sank down upon 
Christina’s spirits; life became flat and joyless, for her son was com. 
pletely changed; no confidential intercourse took place, and his con- 
versation, when with his mother, was completely filled up with anxieties 
about his wife’s delicate health, and an extreme and ill-disguised vanity 
as to the new and noble set of connexions into which his marriage had 
brought him. The lady herself always appeared just the same as she had 
done at first, full of refinements, fidgets, delicacy, and heartlessness, 
startling her gentle and natural mother-in-law with occasional flashes of 
wit and sarcasm, always far-fetched, it is true, but occasionally very 
bitter, particularly when touching her new country and its inhabitants, 

She neither expressed nor evinced gratitude nor friendship towards 
Christina, but took all her endeavours to please her, and sacrifices made 
to promote her comfort, as an indisputable right. Her husband was her 
slave, but it was a slavery that pleased him : he attended on her in all 
her variations of health and temper, and sacrificed everything to humour 
her slightest prejudice and whim. She was his senior by several years, 
and by superior knowledge of the world, and excessive cunning, obtained 
@ power over him in which a woman of an age suitable to his own would 
probably have failed. She first began by weaning him entirely from old 
associations ; she taught him to have no pride or pleasure in anything 
disoonnected with herself and her relations; his natural prudence in 
matters of interest was fostered and fortified ‘by her continual observa- 
tions as to the necessity of mereasing fortune by every possible means, in 
order to ensure consideration in the ‘world, and to give him weight with 
the distinguished and titled set among whom his marriage with her had 
given him a place. Above and beyond all, she pointed out—in a sweet 
and caressing way—how indispensable it was to keep his own family con- 
nexions at a distance, with the exception of an old and wealthy aunt, who 
viewed things in pretty much the same light as they did themselves, and 
had, accordingly, a great partiality for her rich nephew and his well-born 
wife. She was a sister of old Mr. Douglas’s, the last of her family, and 
from living very penuriously in the country had amassed some thirty or 
forty thousand pounds, of which she was the mistress to dispose as she 
liked at her death. She was flattered by her nephew and his fastidious 
wife coming to pay her a visit—an honour done to no one else of the set 
—and by their being at the expense and discomfort of living at an inn 
during the time they took to cultivate her acquaintance. She was par- 
ticularly charmed by Mrs. John Douglas overcoming her natural delicacy 
of health so far as to walk with her all over her grounds, and entering 
con amore into all her farming speculations, at the same time speaking 
prettily with her as to her ideas of rigid economy, and agreeing s0 
cordially in her opinion of the absolute necessity of taking rood care of 
money when one was happy enough to be possessed of it. The visits of 
the other members of the family only served to strengthen her predi- 
lection for her new connexion, for outrageous at the cool impertinence of 
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the “fine Mrs. John,” as they called her, they never ceased to inveigh 
inst her enormities of rudeness to the old lady, in hopes of leading 
her to be of their own way of thinking; but it had a quite different 
effect. Mrs. Macnaughton—for so she was called—was a bad-tempered 
woman, and generally acted by the rule of contradiction ; she was quite 
aware that those worthy folk had an eye to her succession, and she 
laughed at them in her sleeve. Christina alone had always been pro- 
y attentive to her, without any interested motive whatever, but, like 
many violent and capricious people, she despised her sister-in-law for that 
gentleness which was in such strong contrast to her own character; she 
only saw great weakness in her softness and generosity of disposition, and 
so far she was quite right, although unfitted to appreciate the higher 
ualities with which that loving nature was endowed. She enjoyed the 
mortification she so distinctly read in the saddened countenance of the 
disappointed mother, and had no scruple in taunting her with the requital 
she experienced for her devotion to her son, vaunting at the same time 
the superior attention and deference the admirable couple paid her, to 
whom they were under no obligation whatever. If Mrs. Macnaughton 
had ever been a mother, this, perhaps, would not have been the case, for, 
with all her faults, she was by no means one of /es gens médiocres; but 
Heaven having denied her the pains and pleasures of maternity, she 
taught herself to consider as folly the anxieties raised in the minds 
of others by those amiable and natural feelings. She had much more 
wisely—as she thought—centred all her enjoyments in the possession of 
that wealth which gave her consequence, and it was simply the pos- 
session in which her enjoyment consisted, for she laid little of it out either 
upon herself or any one else. So things went on for more than a year, 
during a great part of which time the exclusive Mrs. John Douglas be- 
came entirely invisible from the interesting situation she was in, when 
she seemed to fear that the glance of any plebeian eye might have bad 
effects on her refined organisation, and cause her to bring into the world 
an infant unblest by the superior mental and physical endowments which 
adorned its distinguished maternal ancestry. When the great event of a 
son’s birth took place, it caused more alienation than ever with the father’s 
connexions ; the lady’s sisters came to attend her before and after she per- 
formed this great feat; brothers and cousins filled the house, or carried 
off the happy husband to pay visits at lordly mansions ; and so completely 
dazzled did John Douglas become with the aristocratic society in which he 
now moved, that he actually felt ashamed of his own comparatively humble 
pedigree. His more coarse and vulgar relatives laughed at this assump- 
tion of consequence, although secretly envying his distinction of position, 
and prophesied that his pride would have a fall one day when he was not 
expecting it. Christina grew sick at heart; the cavilling of her own re- 
lations, the hanghtiness and rudeness of her new connexions, and the com- 
oe estrangement of her son, preyed upon her spirits and undermined 
er health. For a few years she struggled on, making excursions from 
time to time, or paying visits to different people of her own set; but no 
change of home scene relieved the weight on her heart, and from sym- 
pathy and condolence she shrank, as from the emanations of ill-concealed 
triumph, like a slight sheath put on a sharp sword, and thrust into the 
hand with the intention that the edge should cut through and wound. 
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In this state of concealed and cruel suffering, Christina happened to 
meet with an old schoolfellow, the friend of her infancy. Miss Scott had 
just returned from the Continent, where for some years she had been re- 
sident. Her means were very circumscribed, and she found that in Paris 
there was some resource for the poor; in that gay town she was not looked 
down upon by rich acquaintance and relations; there she could enjoy a 
little relief from the cares which are entailed by indigent circumstances, 
She could even give lessons in an accomplishment which had been the 
amusement of prosperous days, to eke out her humble means, and yet not 
lose caste, or be considered inadmissible by the set in which as a gentle- 
woman she was entitled to take her place. In telling her early com- 
panion her reasons for preferring to reside abroad, she all at once 
observed : 

“ But, dear Christina, why don’t you make a start over to Paris, to 
cheer you up? I am sure it would do you good ; and with an old friend 
like me to arrange everything for you, you could be at no loss. Make up 
your mind and accompany me there in a fortnight, and leave all those 
silly selfish people to their own heartless ways.” 

t was the first time Miss Scott had ever touched upon the jarring 
string of poor Christina’s heart, and she started on finding that her kind 
and cheerful friend had known so well to read what was passing there. 
She shrank, however, from the idea of leaving her native country for even 
a short space of time, until she was decided to do so by finding that her 
son, his wife and children—for they had now also two daughters—had 
gone suddenly off to the Continent, Mrs. John Douglas declaring that 
her health required change of scene and the warm climate of the South to 
restore it. ‘Their town and country residences were advertised to be let 
furnished on long leases, and Christina, thus feeling quite divorced from 
the shadowy ties which had hitherto bound her to Scotland, agreed to 
accompany Miss Scott to Paris, on condition that her friend would make 
her house a home as long as she continued to reside abroad. 


Ill. 


ESTABLISHED in handsome apartments in Paris, Christina soon began 
to feel as if in a new world; the cloud which had hung over her mind 
became gradually dissipated by the brightness and hilarity that reigned 
around her. Her judicious friend, Miss Scott, smoothed all difficulties, 
prevented all impositions, and her liberal joimture of fifteen hundred a year 
more than supplied the luxuries of life, and gave her the consequence 
which everywhere attends the possession of wealth. 

Although past forty, Christina was still a very pretty woman, and 
when dressed in the new and elegant fashions of Paris, her quiet deport- 
ment and extreme gentleness of manner gave her almost the appearance 
of youth. The improvement in her looks even surprised herself, and she 
felt a glow of irrepressible pleasure when she gazed in the mirror and saw 
the change from the pale, depressed, worn-out, old-fashioned image it 
presented on her arrival, to the still lovely and refined-looking figure now 
reflected in it. There are feelings of which no one can ever be entirely 
devoid, so it is not surprising that poor Christina should feel soothed and 
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gratified by the conviction that the mother of John Douglas stood quite 
on a level in external advantages with his conceited fine-lady wife and 
her haughty connexions, who had so studiously sought to ake her feel 
herself their inferior in everything. She had always had a great talent 
for music, and in her earlier and Senter days used to sing with infinite 
pathos and expression; this taste was now a source of extreme enjoyment, 
and she became not only an assiduous attendant on all public amusements 
of the kind, but had private concerts at her own house, although never 
exhibiting personally. Miss Scott’s distinction as an excellent pianiste 
had brought her into acquaintance with all the musical world of Paris, 
and thus enabled her to assemble artistes of first-rate talent, as well as 

ivate performers of superior merit. Christina’s unaffected manners, and 
ong habit of presiding over a large establishment, combined to make her 
receive with peculiar grace, and rendered her an immense favourite with 
her foreign guests; in this manner she became the centre of a delightful 
circle of gratified friends and admiring acquaintances. 

Among many professional musicians who embellished her soirdées 
musicales with their superior talents was Ascanio San Isedora, a young 
Italian of a noble but impoverished Sicilian family. He had come to 
Paris in hope that his splendid voice would enable him to make his way 
in the world as a public performer, and ensure him independence in after 
life; but he was unknown and friendless, and found the path of musical 
distinction crowded with eager and able competitors, supported by high 
and powerful patronage. For present support he took to teaching, and 
in that way became acquainted with Miss Scott, who presented him to 
Christina. Her kind heart melted with pity when she understood the 
difficult position in which he was placed, and her attention was further 
fixed by his youth, his extreme beauty, and those attractive and in- 
sinuating manners with which Italians, beyond other men, are so emi- 
nently gifted. But with all those remarkable natural endowments Ascanio 
possessed a crafty and subtle spirit, and from the moment he perceived 
the extreme and absorbing interest with which he had inspired the 
amiable and wealthy widow—reputed much richer than she really was— 
he determined to strain every faculty to possess himself of independence 
by a more speedy and surer route than by waiting for and watching the 
precarious smiles of fortune. He therefore became an unfailing attendant 
at her musical parties; his fine bass voice was tuned to tones expressive 
of love, despondency, and despair; his intensely dark eyes followed 
Christina as the leading-star of feeling, hope, and life; and so com- 
pletely did he possess himself of the key of her character as soon to raise 
in that gentle and pure mind a host of thoughts and sensations until then 
unfelt and unknown. How often our greatest misfortunes arise from the 
very best feelings of our nature! Whilst indulging in pity for the poor 
and friendless youth—young enough to be her son—she admitted an in- 
terest absorbing and profound, which the cunning adventurer knew but 
too well to turn to his own account. Having no real sentiment of love 
in his heart, he was better enabled to counterfeit it; he sighed, sang, 
looked pale and flushed by turns, and with real and intense jealousy he 
watched every man who addressed the apparent object of his worship. 
Sometimes he spoke impassionedly and unguardedly, as if hurried away 
by an irrepressible burst of feeling ; at other times he sat sunk in a gloomy 
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ressive of hopeless despondency, or absented himself from the 


silence, . . . 
house, until Christina became sick with anxiety and fear. She was an 


ject of calculation to many more than to him, and to some men of ¢ 
suitable age she was one of real interest and preference ; but so completely 
did the crafty Ascanio contrive to absorb her, that every other aspirant 
to her favour seemed either insipid or presumptuous. She had never loved 
before, her young heart bad met with no sympathy in her old and irritable 
husband, and her feelings of purity and duty had always been too strong 
to it a shadow of preference for any other man, even had the manners 
of ber country allowed advances ic a woman so surrounded by the 
halo of truth and innocence. When she became a widow her affections 
continued fixed where her loveless destiny had originally made her place 
them—on her son—and now that he had thrown her far and for ever from 
him, no wonder that she admitted compensation in the apparently hope. 
less devotion of the attractive and gifted being with whom fate had 
brought her in contact. It is said that “‘a woman who hesitates is lost,” 
and so it proved with Christina, although in a different sense than that to 
which the saying is applied. 

Ascanio succeeded in his darmg enterprise, and after a few months’ ex- 
quisite acting and manguvring, he carried his point, and became the hus- 
band of the yet lovely and wealthy widow. ‘Time flew on, and Christina 
continued sunk in a dream of love, the more deep that it was delusive, 
What cared she that respectable friends and acquaintances withdrew from 
her society? had she not all she could wish in the devotion of her youthful 
husband? She listened to the exquisite tones of his deep voice with en- 
tranced attention, she gazed with profound admiration on his matchless 
beauty, and the natural loving weakness of her nature Jed her to confide 
in the most unlimited manner herself and her affairs to his guidance and 
management. From this unnatural state of self-deception, however, she 
was at last cruelly awakened. During the years of her widowhood she 
had saved from her liberal jointure about ten thousand pounds, which 
he had never mentioned to her son, intending in after life to lay it out 
in judicious presents to his younger children. 

Ascanio persuaded her to raise this sum from the funds where she had 
oe it, and permit him to invest it in a more profitable manner. 

ving himself of the money, and of everything valuable she 
had, he decamped one morning without leaving a word of intelligence as 
to where he was gone, or the slightest clue as to his future intentions. 
Who can conceive the horror and amazement of this weak and 
woman when she found herself forsaken by the man she had so entirely 
trusted, and at a moment, too, when even heartless husbands often ex- 
hibit some sy with the most uninteresting of wives—for she was 
again about to me a mother? Horror-struck and frozen, she looked 
the image of despair, and for a long time could scarcely realise her 
situation to herself; she felt that she had received her death-blow, that 
her heart was broken, and that although her end might not be imme- 
diate, yet that it was not far off. Nothing remained in the world to live 
for, except the helpless little ereature to whom she was about to give 
birth; but with that idea came a keen pang of agony. With whom could 
she leave this lonely scion of her ill-starred marriage ?—who would 
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themselves with this evidence of her disreputable infatuation ? 
The money that would have rendered the unhappy child independent 
was gone with its worthless father—whose fight she now perceived had 
been precipitated by her avowed intention of its application—and the 
rspective of her infant’s life was all poverty and davkness. Suddenly 
a light glanced across her mind: in the hope of surviving its birth for 
gome time, she would insure her life, and by the sacrifice of two-thirds 
of her income secure its future independence. This idea revived her 
energies ; there was something yet to bind her to existence—at least, 
till her child grew up—a powerful motive to induce her to save her 
health and strength to the utmost; then when the little ove no lon 
required her maternal care to watch over the perils of infancy, let 
herself to die; for of what use could the countenance of a poor, 
weak, erring creature like her be in after life to this poor child ? How 
had her care thriven with her son to whom she had dedicated her youth 
and heart? Since her second marriage he had completely cast her off, 
swearing that he would never see her again, or hold any further com- 
munication with her; but when she was dying, she trusted he might 
hear her prayer, and grant protection to the helpless one she was leaving. 
Sometimes there arose in her dreary mind a mournful hope that the 
Almighty, in his infinite wisdom, might see it good to take them both 
hence - the eventful moment came; then John would have her 
joiuture, the world would go on as usual, she would soon be forgotten, 
and occasion no more feelings of any kind either of grief or anger. This, 
however, was not to be; Christina not only lived to give birth to a 
daughter, but to make, in apparently restored health, her proposed sacri- 
fice in order to ensure the future inde ence of her chi Miss Scott, 
now rich by an inheritance, attended her throughout her confinement 
with devoted interest and kindness, trying all she could to soothe and 
sustain her; but Christina had a feeling of insurmountable repugnance 
to receiving the attentions of this constant friend, who had argued 
strongly—perhaps too warmly—with her against her marriage with 
Ascanio, and she wished to leave Paris, the scene of her short-lived happi- 
ness and everlasting disgrace. Yet for two years longer she eae on 
in France, in the vague and ei i ache hope that the father would 
return and receive his child, to shelter and protect her when her mother 
was no more; but as no Ascanio ever returned, the drooping Christina 
felt that it was a sacred duty to try and interest some one for the inno- 
cent, helpless creature whom she felt sure she must soon leave behind her 
in a world of wickedness and sorrow. Hers was a truly maternal nature, 
and rousing all the energy left in her clouded intellect and broken heart, 
she determined to return to Scotland and throw herself upon the mercy 
of her eldest sister, Mrs. Macintosh—the only one of her relatives now 
remaining there—and to whom she had always been the most attached. 
Mrs. Macintosh was the mother of grown-up daughters, and Christina 
had ever proved herself the kindest of aunts before her unfortunate 
second marriage had given this respectable, but common-place, family 
just cause for displeasure, and consequently interrupted all kindly com- 
munication. They were coarse people, it is true, but coarse people 
Sometimes more heart than refined ones, as she had found in her son and 
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daughter-in-law’s case, so she decided to throw herself on their merey, 
as her strongest and almost only hope. She therefore sat down to 
write, and, after many efforts, succeeded in composing the following 
letter, which she despatched accordingly, when she convinced herself that 
she had said all that she felt it was proper and right to say: 


“Do not, my dearest Barbara, throw my letter aside upon seeing the 
signature, but read, with some feeling of early years, the few words ad- 
dressed to you by a sister who will not be long in the world to offend or 
trouble any one. I am dying, dear Barbara; I know I am—not by any 
declared distemper, but by some slow consuming cause by which I feel 
myself gradually but certainly sinking. Had I no one to think of but 
myself, this conviction would be anything but unwelcome ; but I shrink 
with horror from the thought when I gaze on my poor child—for I am 

in a mother, Barbara, the mother of a daughter. The father forsook 
me just before her birth, taking with him everything of value I possessed, 
and the money which I intended to have been a portion for this helpless 
infant ; but it was only a just retribution for my weakness and folly. I 
felt it then, I feel it now ; you cannot say so more strongly, and con- 
demn me more decidedly, than I do myself. My life all throughout has 
been one of great and unpardonable weakness, though, except in this last 
unexampled act of infatuation, I always sought and prayed to do what was 
right ; but I do not seek to excuse myself by saying that the error has 
been in my head, not my heart; that alone remains to be my excuse before 
the great tribunal where we must all at last appear. Hear me, then, my 
dear sister; by a great sacrifice of present advantages I have secured an 
independence for my poor little girl, and I should like to leave her in 
hands that, for her mother’s sake, will watch over her infant years. I 
am therefore anxious to return to Scotland once more, in order to end 
my days beside you; to settle in some country place where I shall be 
near you, and arrange what is best to be done for the little delicate being 
I must leave so soon. I cannot hope for anything from my son now s9 
far away, and so completely estranged from me and mine, and whose last 
communication was of a nature to prevent all application to him for pro- 
tection for his sister, except, perhaps, at a moment when no unkind 
answer can agitate me more. Write to me soon, then, dearest Barbara, 
for no time is to be lost in settling, as far as I can, what remains for me 
to do in the world I feel vanishing before me; and whether your answer 
comes in kindness or displeasure, believe me ever your affectionate sister, 

“ CurisTINA San Isepora.” 


An answer came in due course, honest, kind, and comforting ; in 
which no reproach was made about the past, but inviting Christina to 
come and join the family at their little country residence on the banks 
of the Tay, near Dunkeld, where they had just gone to spend the 
summer, and where Mr. Macintosh, who was a Writer to the Signet in 
Edinburgh, joined the circle from time to time when his profession 
allowed him sufficient leisure. "With the least possible delay Christina 
prepared to leave France, and, with her darling in her arms, bade adieu 
to that city where she had lived through such varieties of happiness and 
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misery. Her faithful friend, Miss Scott, attended upon her to the last, 
and with eyes swimming in tears, marked in her own mind the difference 
in the pale, melancholy, attenuated, but elegant form before her, from the 
lovely, attractive, and corfiding woman she had felt so — of present- 
ing to the Bay and sparkling circle which had so eagerly welcomed her. 
Deeply did this faithful friend regret in her secret thoughts the well- 
meant counsel she had-so heedlessly given her early companion, to induce 
her to cast her cares upon the world, and seek in a foreign land an alle- 
yiation for the disappointments of domestic life. That Christina should 
have married again, she thought, would have not only been right, but, in 
her situation, very desirable ; yet the infatuation that had induced her to 
throw herself so foolishly away upon a young penniless adventurer, Miss 
Scott’s masculine good sense could never fully comprehend, so difficult it 
is to understand the secret springs which actuate the mind and feelings 
of another. Thus, whilst she loved her old friend deeply, and admired 
her greatly, yet at the bottom of her heart she felt a pity bordering on 
contempt for that feebleness of spirit that had led her first to act so im- 

rudently, and then to sink so entirely under the consequences of her in- 

tuation. While she kissed the tiny little infant she took from its 
mother’s arms when bidding her farewell, a feeling of deep depression 
came over her—a foreboding fear that, in the cold clime of the north, 
and in the prejudices of her coarse though respectable relatives, she 
might not meet with the tender care and delicate attention necessary to 
rear to a happy future a plant which, from its singular precocity and 

remature sensibility, appeared to give the promise of those acute feelings 
and brilliant talents often so perilous to the possessor, even in the walk 
of life the most sheltered from the dangers od storms of the world. 

The carriage at last drove off, and the broken-hearted and humiliated 
woman rolled along the gay and busy streets of Paris, utterly unconscious 
of everything but the caresses of the little creature on her knee—now 
rather more than two years old—and who, with her large eyes fixed on 
her mother’s face, kept kissing away the streaming tears that rolled over 
the pallid and sunken cheek, as if with the instinctive perception that 


= herself alone lay the balm for the sorrow which caused them to 
ow. 
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ZIG-ZAG PAPERS. 
By Francis Jacox. 


“Not at Home.” 


A VEXED QUESTION. 
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To — yourself, by the lips of a servant, Not at Home, whenever, 
being at home, you don’t care to be seen, is conventionally accepted as 
the commonest, if not the whitest, of white lies. What the degree of 
whiteness may be, or indeed whether so innocent and symbolical a colour 
can properly be predicated at all of so ugly a monosyllable as the word 
lie, is a vexed question. No question, perhaps, is more vexed in the every- 
day casuistry of everybody’s conventionalism. To deal with it casuistic- 
ally, with a view to its definite solution, is far from our present intention, 
In treating of it at all, we do so, not on ethical grounds, or with a clear 
moral purpose, but merely as affording scope for a perhaps suggestive, 
and at any rate recreative, series of literary illustrations. At the same 
time, the ethical element will, necessarily, be involved throughout—if it 
do not, indeed, constitute the one sole underlying point of interest. 

Had a man like Martin Luther been asked whether it was allowable 
for a householder to “ deny himself” to unwelcome visitors, what may we 
presume would have been his reply ? Thousands of good people will 
probably, with one accord, and without a moment’s deliberation, 
shame on you for making a query of it at all: Luther, they will tl 

"you, would have scouted with vehemence of indignation, the bare notion 
of any such barefaced lying. But we are far from sure of that. True, 
we may not have Luther’s opinion on that particular species of home- 
made white lying. But we know that Dr. Henning once proposed this 
question to him: “ If I had amassed money and wished to keep it, anda 
man came and asked me to lend him some, might I with a good con- 
science say to him: ‘I have no money’?” “Yes,” replied Luther, 
“you may do so with a perfectly good conscience ; for all it means is—I 
have no money I wish to part with.”"* All it means is—a most con- 
venient and comprehensive formula, plastic and elastic exceedingly, the 
application of which to the denials that morning-callers are so familiar 
withal is too obvious to need any process of proof. 

In treating as a popular fallacy the maxim that the poor copy the vices 
of the rich—* the force of example is so great”—Charles Lamb mentions, 
as something quite exceptional, his knowledge of a lady who was “80 
scrupulous on this head, that she would put up with the calls of the most 
impertinent visitor, rather than let her servant say she was not at home, 
for fear of teaching her maid to tell an untruth ; and this in the very 
face of the fact, which she knew well enough, that the wench was one 

i) of the greatest liars upon the earth without teaching ; so much so, that 

| her mistress never heard two consecutive words of truth from her in her 


2, life. 
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« But nature must go for nothing: example must be everything. This 
fiar in grain, who never opened her mouth without a lie, must be guarded 
against a remote inference, which she ey casuist !) might possibly 
draw from a form of words—literally false, but essentially deceiving no 
one—that under some circumstances a fib might not be so exceedingly 
sinful—a fiction, too, not at all in her own way, or one that she could 
be suspected of adopting, for few servant-maids care to be denied to 
visitors.”"* 

No such pleasant sophistry would have imposed on so much sterner a 
moralist, and less attractive an essayist, as Samuel Johnson. When 
Boswell first had the privilege of inspecting the Doctor's rooms in Inner 
Temple-lane, his chief interest naturally was in the two garrets over his 
chambers, which contained his library—a dusty and confused heap of 
books. The place, to Boswell at least, seemed very favourable to retire- 
ment and meditation ; and Johnson told him that he went up thither 
without mentioning it to his servant, when he wanted to study secure 
from interruption, for he would not allow his servant to say he was not at 
home when he really was. ‘A servant’s strict regard for truth,” said 
he, “must be weakened by such a practice. A philosopher may know 
that it is merely a form of denial, but few servants are such nice dis- 
tinguishers. If I accustom a servant to tell a lie for me, have I not 
reason to apprehend that he will tell many lies for himself ?”+ 

Austere moralist as Moliére’s Alceste may be, even he can exclaim 
against Céliméne’s too facile accessibility, 


sem ! vous ne pouvez pas, un seul moment de tous, 
ous résoudre a souffrir de n’étre pas chez vous Pt 


“Am I a liar ?”’ asks David Hume, “because I order my servant to 
say I am not at home when I do not desire to see company?’’§ David 
only put the question as an absurdity, to point his argument on a more 
serious subject, and coupling with it the query, Did ever one make it a 
point of honour to speak truth to children or madmen? He is standing 
up for what he calls an innocent dissimulation, or rather simulation, 
without which, says he, it is impossible to pass through the world. 

“The Duke of .... called,” we read in Byron’s Journal. “ I have told 
them forty times that, except to half a dozen old and specified acquaint- 
ances, I am invisible. His Grace is a good, noble, ducal person; but I 
am content to think so at a distance, and so—I was not at home.” The 
same day’s diary comprises this noticeable entry: ‘“ Sharpe called, but 
was not let in—which I regret.” || 

The reader of Swift’s Journal must needs have noted the extraordinary 
frequency of denials therein referred to. One time Swift waits on 
Harley, and, being denied by the porter, “I suspected every word he 
said,” writes Jonathan, “though the fellow told me no lie.” Of this 
porter it was that Jack Howe told Harley, “that if there were a lower 
place in hell than another, it was reserved for his porter, who tells lies so 
gravely, and with so civil a manner.” Swift denied himself wholesale 


owe 





* Last Essays of Elia, Popular Fallacies, No. v. 

T Boswell’s Life of Johnson. t Le Misanthrope, ii. 3. 
Hume to Colonel Edmondstone, 1764. 
Moore’s Life of Byron, ch. xix. 
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and on system. ‘ Dr. Raymond called often, and I was denied; and at 
last, when I was weary, I let him come up, and asked him, without con- 
sequence, ‘ How Patrick denied me, and whether he had the art of it ? 
So by this means he shall be used to have me denied to him, otherwise 
he would be a plaguy trouble and hindrance to me.” Anon, weeks 
later: “‘ He [Raymond] is gone, and will save Patrick some lies in a 
week: Patrick is grown admirable at it, and will make his fortune.” 
Months later, Harley’s mildly mendacious janitor is thus alluded to: 
‘“‘ His famous lying porter is fallen sick, and they think he will die: [ 
wish I had all my half-crowns again. I believe I have told you he is an 
old Scotch fanatic, and the damn’dest liar in his office alive. I havea 
mind to recommend Patrick to succeed him: I have trained him up 
pretty well.” Again: ‘Cole Reading’s father-in-law has been two or 
three times at me. . . . He knows not where I lodge, for I told him I 
lived in the country; and I have ordered Patrick to deny me constantl 

to him.”” And what can beat the following ?—“ He [Lord Shelburne] 
desires that he may not be denied when he comes to see me, which I 


promised, but will not perform.” 


Patrick being packed off, Swift gets a new man, who hardly answers 
the purpose. ‘Some puppies have found me out, and my man is not 
such an artist as Patrick in denying me.” Three weeks later: “ My 
present man has not yet learned his lesson of denying me discreetly.” 
Six weeks later: ‘‘ My present servant has not yet his lesson perfect of 
denying me.’’ But courage! Some three months after that we read: 
‘My man begins to lie pretty well. My man knows all I will see, and 
denies me to everybody else.”* This is the Swift in whose Houyhnhom.- 
land never the meanest servant tells a fib. 

Richardson makes it a distinctive characteristic of his chevalier sans 
reproche that he would have no fibbing done for him by those of his 
household. His Sir Charles Grandison is depicted as the one man in the 
world who is remarkable for his truth, while yet unquestionably polite. 
Sir Charles censures not others for complying with fashions established 
by custom; but he gives not in to them. ‘He never perverts the 
meaning of words. He never, for instance, suffers his servants to deny 
him, when he is at home. If he is busy, he just finds time to say he is, 
to unexpected visitors ; and if they will stay, he turns them over to his 
sisters, to Dr. Bartlett, to Emily, till he can attend them.”t 

Richardson’s great contemporary, rival, and literary torment, Henry 
Fielding, abounds in allusions to domestic denials. When Parson Adams, 
taking too literally at his word the most insincere of country squires, 
sends to him to borrow three half-crowns for travelling expenses, his mes- 
senger returns with the information (as early as breakfast-time) that the 

ntleman is not at home. Very well, is the simple parson’s reply : but 
why, child, did you not stay till his return ? Go back again, my good 
boy, and wait for his coming home: he cannot be gone far. . . and 
besides, he had no intention to go abroad; for he invited us to spend 
this day and to-morrow at his house. Therefore go back, child, and 
tarry till his return home.—The boy departs accordingly, but is back 
again with great expedition; bringing an account that the gentleman 


——, 





* Swift’s Journal to Stella, 1711-12, passim. 
t History of Sir Charles Grandison, vol. iv. let. xxvi. 
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js gone a long journey, and will not be home again this month. Parson 
Adams is greatly confounded at this message, and says it must be a 
sudden accident, as the sickness or death of a relation, or some such un- 
foreseen misfortune. But Joseph Andrews, his fellow-traveller, has had 
the benefit of some London experience in the servants’ hall, and has 
heard “the gentlemen of our cloth in London tell many such stories of 
their masters.” So that, says he, “when the boy brought the message 
back of his master not being at home, I presently knew what would 
follow ; for whenever a man of fashion does not care to fulfil his promises, 
the custom is, to order his servants that he will never be at home to the 
person so promised. In London they call it denying him. I have 
myself denied Sir Thomas Booby above an hundred times; and when 
the man hath danced attendance for about a month, or sometimes longer, 
he is acquainted in the end, that the gentleman is gone out of town, and 
could do nothing in the business.”” ‘‘ Good Lord,”’ cries Adams, “ what 
wickedness is there in the Christian world! I profess almost equal to 
what I have read of the heathens.”* Even heathen Fulvia, by the way, 
in Ben Jonson’s Roman tragedy, does not go the length of denying her 
presence in the house, when she declines to be seen : 
Sirrah, if Quintus Curius come, 
I am not in fit mood; I keep my chamber : 
Give warning so without. 


She keeps her chamber ; but, loose-living heathen though she be, is above 
instructing her man to utter a glib mendacious Not at home. 

Again, in another of Fielding’s novels, we have Amelia hurrying with 
the utmost impatience to Mrs. James’s house, on receiving a message 
from that lady, announcing her arrival in town—and exulting with the 
thoughts of presently seeing her beloved friend: but how disappointed 
and perplexed when “ she was answered at the door that the lady was not 
at home”—having “no suspicion that Mrs. James was really at home, 
and, as the phrase is, was denied.’’{ Amelia’s husband, about the same 
time, meets with a like experience at the door of his good friend the 
colonel. Not hearing from the latter for some days, Booth is uneasy ; 
and his uneasiness is further increased ‘ on finding that his friend refused 
to see him: for he had paid the colonel a visit at nine in the morning, 
and was told he was not stirring; and at his return back an hour after- 
wards, the servant said his master was gone out: of which Booth was 
certain of the falsehood; for he had, during that whole hour, walked 
backwards and forwards within sight of the colonel’s door, and must have 
seen him if he had gone out within that time.”§ Subsequent essays to 
effect an interview are equally vain: the colonel is as inaccessible as 
the best defended fortress, and it is as impossible for Booth to pass beyond 
his entry, as the Spaniards found it to take Gibraltar. He receives 
again the usual answers; first, that the colonel is not stirring, and an 
hour after that he is gone out. And the porter’s brusque demeanour oc- 
casions the reflection that the porter at a great man’s door is a kind of 
thermometer, by which you may discover the warmth or coldness of his 
master’s friendship. | 


—_— 





* Adventures of Joseph Andrews, book ii. ch. xvii. . 
t Catiline, Act IL, Sc. 1. t Amelia, vol. ii. ch. vi. 
§ Ibid., ch. viii. | Ibid., book v. ch. i. 
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When Duke Orsino is boring Olivia with his fruitless suit, “Go you, 
Malvolio,” the lady bids the steward ; “if it be a suit from the count, J 
am sick, or not at home; what you will, to dismiss it.”* Caritidds 
complains to Eraste, in Molicre’s comédie-ballet, 


Mais de vous rencontrer il n’est pas bien facile, 
Car vous dormez toujours, ou vous étes en ville : 
Au moins, messieurs vos gens me |’assurent ainsi.t 


Galopin incurs his mistress’s displeasure by telling Climéne she was at 
home—* Diantre soit le petit vilain! Je vous apprendrai bien a faire 
vos reponses de vous-méme.” Whereupon the petit vilain proposes to 
mend matters by “Je vais lui dire, madame, que vous voulez étre 
sortie.”t In a subsequent scene he denies her to a. welcome guest. 
When Don Juan’s dunning creditor, Monsieur Dimanche, is announced 
by a valet, the latter is reproved by Sganarelle for not denying the Don 
to the dun. Why didn’t you say the Don was not at home? The valet 
replies that he had tried that game nearly an hour ago—“ Il y a trois 
quarts d’heure que je le lui dis; mais il ne veut pas le croire, et s'est 
assis li-dedans pour attendre.”§ Dimanche will take no denial. So 
there in the ante-chamber he sits, and will sit—sedet, eternumque sedebit 
infelix Dimanche, until at least the Don will vouchsafe the dun a hearing 
and a settlement. 

Peter Pindar has a story of William Penn and a bailiff in disguise, 
“dressed like a gentleman from top to toe,” who “boldly knocked at 
William’s door, expecting quick admittance to be sure—but no !” 


Will’s servant, Nathan, with a straight-hair’d head, 
Unto the window gravely stalk’d, not ran— 

** Master at home ?” the bailiff sweetly said. 
“Thou canst not speak to him,” replied the man. 


“What,” quoth the bailiff, ‘‘ won’t he see me then ?” 

* Nay,” snuffled Nathan, “let it not thus strike thee ; 
Know, verily, that William Penn 

Hath seen thee, but he doth not like thee.”’|| 


When Bantam, in Douglas Jerrold’s best (at least, most successful) 
comedy, rings the bell to see young Norman about some fighting-cocks, 
and is told by the servant that Sir Gilbert is not at home,—* I say,” 
rejoins Bantam, “ I’ve heard people say truth lives in a well; if so, I'd 

vise you to take an early dip in the bucket.’’4 

Miss Dunstable, Mr. Anthony Trollope’s great Oil of Lebanon heiress, 
contributes a new reading, of an amusing kind, to the white lie in ques- 
tion. To one very undesirable visitor she emphatically reports herself 
to be at home. But she ingeniously fibs by announcing a companion to 
be with her whom that visitor would shake in his shoes to meet. Mr. 
Moffat, her black beast of a suitor, has been thrashed in public by Frank 





* Twelfth Night, Act I. Sc. 5. 
t+ Les Facheux, Acte III. Sc. 2. 
t La Critique de l'Ecole des Femmes, Sc. 2. 

§ Le Festin de Pierre, Acte 1V. Sc. 2. 

|| Peter Pindar, “Penn, Nathan, and the Bailiff.” 
q Time Works Wonders, Act II. Sc. 1. 
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Gresham. So, when Mr. Moffat, after recruiting himself abroad, turns 
up again, and renews his suit to Miss Dunstable, that clever tactician 
and genial humorist adopts the plan aforesaid, of not denying herself, 
but of reporting Mr. Gresham to be with her. “ Mr. Moffat has turned 
up again,” writes the laughing lady to Frank. ‘“ We all thought you 
had finally extinguished him. He left a card the other day, and I have 
told the servant always to say that I am at home, and that you are with 
me.”* That Frank Gresham is with her? That is quite enough for 
Mr. Moffat, who remembers tnéus ef in cute Frank’s swashing blow. 
Thank you, he’ll not come in to-day: he’ll call again some other time. 

There is a story toldt of Sir Charles J. Napier, that while he was 
dining one day with his family in huggermugger fashion, in a house that 
was for some domestic reason out of order, a visitor knocked at the door, 
and asked to see him. “Not at home,” said the servant, obeying orders. 
“ Why,” answered the rude visitor, “I saw him through the window- 
blind!” Napier, overhearing this, put his head out at the door, and 
said, “I tell you, sir, I am mot at home !” 

“Monsieur Aurelly est-il au logis, André ?’’ inquires that monsieur’s 
one privileged visitor ; and is answered by André, ‘“‘ Non, monsieur, pour 
personne; mais ce n’est pas pour monsieur que je dis ga: il faut que 
vous entriez, vous.” f 

Theodore Hook has a good story, in one of his best fictions, of an 
unfortunate denial, in the instance of a dinner-party given by a man- 
cuvring mother, Lady Gorgon, who, last season, had given general 
instructions that she was to be never at home to a certain penniless 
Captain Sheringham. This season, however, has turned the poor officer, 
who would have made so ineligible a parti, for either of her ladyship’s 
daughters, into a peer of the realm; and in honour of that peer she gets 
up a dinner-party, to which he accepts an invitation. It is long past the 
dinner-hour, however, and my lord comes not. After dinner, when the 
butler is questioned by Lady Gorgon as to the denials he has given to- 
day, that funetionary can remember nobody, besides a hungry foreign 
baron, except “that Captain Sheringham, who used to call so often last 
year.” “Captain Sherin !” screams her a. “why, Captain 
Sheringham is Lord Weybridge, the nobleman for whom we have been 
waiting; mercy on us, what did you say to him?” ‘“ He asked me, my 
lady, if your ladyship was at home; indeed he was a-coming right in, with- 
out asking one thing or another, so I said you was out ; and he asked me if 
I was sure, for he was come here to dinner; and I said I was sure your 
ladyship was not at home, and that you did not dine at home; and then he 
made a sort of sniff with his nose, because he could smell the dinner quite 

lain in the hall ; however, I persisted, and so at last of all he said, says 
e, my lady, ‘ That’s uncommon odd,’ and off out he went like a shot.” 
“Why, what on earth could induce you to do such a thing, Stephen ?” 
screams her ladyship.—‘ Why, my lady,” answers the man, “ your orders 
to me when we were in town last year were—says your ladyship to me, 
says you, ‘If ever that Captain el calls when I am at home, 


“ Not at Home.” 





* Doctor Thorne, ch. xliv. 
t In the Controversial Letters of Henry Holbeach, Student in Life and 
Philosophy. 
+ Beaumarchais, Les Deux Amis, Acte IV. Sc. 1. 
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say I am out ; and if he calls when I am out, and any of the young 
ladies are at home, say they are out; and if ever he calls about dinner. 
time, as he sometimes does, never let him in.’ So I did as I was bid,”* 
says the man, says he. Just Galopin’s apology, in the Critique del Ecole 
des Femmes. 

When Bailie MacLucre, in Galt’s tale, knocks at the nabob’s door—- 
having come up on purpose to London in a trader from Leith—the 
flunkie tells him, “ Master’s not at home.” “But I kent,” quoth the 
canny Scot, “ what not at home means in the morning at a gentleman’s 
door in London; so I said, ‘ Very weel, as I hae had a lang walk, I'll 
e’en rest mysel’ and wait till he comes;’ and wi’ that I plumpit down on 
one of the mahogany chairs in the trance. The lad, seeing that I was 
na to be jookit, upon this answered me, by saying he would go and 
inquire if his master would be at home to me;”+ and the short and 
long of it is, that the bailie gets at last an audience of his honourable 
friend. 

Lord Tinsel, in one of Sheridan Knowles’s best-known plays, when 
undertaking to make a man of fashion of the newly elevated Earl of 
Rochdale, almost starts with the rudiments of domestic denial. Enter 
man Williams with the announcement, “A gentleman would see your 
lordship.” ‘‘ Sir,” interrupts the monitorial arbiter, “ what’s that ?” 
Williams repeats his message, 


A gentleman would see his lordship. 


And is thus caught up by his master’s fashionable guide, philosopher, and 
friend, 

How know you, sir, his lordship is at home ? 

Is he at home because he goes not out ? 

He’s not at home, though there you see him, sir, 

Unless he certify that he’s at home ! 

Bring up the name of the gentleman, and then 

Your lord will know if he’s at home or not. 

[WILLIAMS goes out. 

Your man was porter to some merchant’s door, 

Who never taught him better breeding than 

To speak the vulgar truth! Well, sir ? 

WIiLLiaMs Aaving re-entered. 


Will. His name, 
So please your lordship, is Markham. 

Tin. Do you know 
The thing? 

Roch. Right well! i’ faith a hearty fellow, 


Son toa worthy tradesman, who would do 
Great things with little means ; so enter’d him 
In the Temple. A good fellow, on my life, 
Nought smacking of his stock. 
Tin. You’ve said enough. 
His lordship’s not at home. [WiLL1aMs goes out.] We 
do not go 
By hearts, but orders. 





* The Parson’s Daughter, vol. ii. ch. i. 
+ The Provost, by John Galt, ch. vii. 
{ The Hunchback, Act IIL. Sc. 1. 
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When Clive Newcome, returning from Rome to Pall-mall, called at 
his aunt’s in Bryanstone-square, “‘ Mrs. Hobson was from home ; that is, 
Thomas had orders not to admit strangers on certain days, or before 
certain hours; so that Aunt Hobson saw Clive without being seen by the 
young man.”* 

When the Duchess of Dumfries, in one of Mrs. Gore’s fashionable 
novels, embarrasses Mrs. John Watts by making her way into her room, 
while the very exceptionable Lord Stokesleigh is lounging there,—her 
Grace, with a ruffled air, begins pouring forth incoherent apologies. ‘I 
have really your pardon to ask,” she says, “ for having taken the liberty 
to distrust your butler’s assertion, that you were ‘not at home.’ Had 
he said ‘ engaged,’ I would not have ventured to intrude. It is always 
better to give the right consigne on such occasions.” 

There is a naif entry in Thomas Moore’s Diary, one day that his wife 
was ill, and himself hipped and home-keeping. ‘“ While I was at dinner, 
Lord Lansdowne called; was denied to on, but he asked to write a 
note, and the maid was showing him up-stairs, so in my alarm lest he 
should surprise Bess, I made my appearance, and brought him inte the 

arlour, where the little things and I were in the very thick of boiled 

f and carrots.”’f 

What a pregnant passage that is in the life-history of the Abbé 
Siéyes, when, on his delirious death-bed, a foolish fond old man, fourscore 
and upwards, he says to his valet, “ If M. de Robespierre calls,”"—that 
sea-green Incorruptible having been turned to corruption these forty 

ears and more—“ if M. de Robespierre calls, tell him I’m not at home.” 

f to “deny” oneself be a white lie,—then, with a M. de Robespierre 
at one’s door, the whiteness surely becomes a very positive quality 
indeed ; and, to pervert or parody the slang phrase, no man can say 
black’s the white of that lie. 

One of Judge Haliburton’s piquant people defends what he considers 
a very justifiable piece of deception, by putting it into the same class with 
“‘what we conventionally call a white le, as we desire our servants to say 
‘not at home,’ when we do not find it convenient to see our friends.’ 
An objector takes Dr. Johnson’s ground, and contends that, although the 
custom is sanctioned by the usage of society, and means nothing more 
than that we are not at home to visitors, yet servants are unsophisticated, 
and understand things literally. Not amiss is the suggestion§ that it 
might be better to copy the French in this matter. They say, “‘ Madame 
he regoit pas ;” or, ‘‘ Madame n’est pas visible ;”” which is at once truth- 
ful, and conveys the information that is required. 

Small sympathy has modern practice with the principle of one of old 
time, who said: There shall no deceitful person dwell in my house: he 
that telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight. 

But these are not lies, modern society will contend; or, if lies, such 
very white ones as to be a little more than kin to truth: as white as 
wool; as white as a lily; as white as a sheet ; as white as snow; or like 
the motif in Meyerbeer’s opera, Plus blanche que la blanche Hermine. 

It was a matter of life and death to Sisera, captain of the host of Jabin, 





— 


* The Newcomes, ch. xl. t The Diamond and the Pearl, ch. xxxvi. 
t Diary of Thomas Moore, Nov. 6, 1818. § The Season Ticket, ch. vii. 
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King of Canaan, when, a refugee in the tent of Heber the Kenite, he 
bade Jael stand in the door of the tent, and enjoined upon her that 
should any man come and inquire of her, and say, Is there any man 
here ? she should answer, No. 

No such constraint supplies motif for a modern denial. But modern 
denials are, as we have said, scarcely allowed to be white lies at all, much 
less whity-brown ones. ‘They have been characteristically discussed of 
late by the essayist of all essayists on Social Subjects. This master of 
his method, who discusses questions of casuistry with so clear an eye and 
so light a touch, referring to some kinds of white lies which are so very 
white that they cannot properly be considered lies, but are merely con- 
ventional instances of language employed by society in a secondary and 
not in a literal sense—goes on to assert that not even a Bishop would 
now-a-days object to his footman saying ‘“‘ Not at home’’ to an afternoon 
visitor; and that if the whole Bench of Bishops were to fulminate against 
the harmless equivoque, their objections would be treated as frivolous 
and hypereritical. “ The obvious answer would be that ‘ Not at home,’ 
in common parlance, does not mean not at home, but something slightly 
different. No one who understands English takes it for an assertion as 
to the bodily presence or absence of the person about whom it is em- 

yed; and we have a right to use the term in a sense which, whatever 

its primitive grammatical interpretation, has been affixed to it by uni- 
versal and recognised custom. If the world had agreed that hence- 
forward green should mean black, it would not be the slightest departure 
from truth to call a black crow green. The most ingenious casuistry 
would not be able even to find a peg on which to hang an argument 
about it.’”” The footman, it is contended by the essayist,* neither mmtends 
to deceive nor does deceive anybody, and his mistress, for anything one 
knows, may be looking at one from behind the drawing-room curtains. 





Space accorded, in the present issue, for another of these Zig-zag 
Papers; be the theme and the title, 


LivTerRArRY SOcIeryY. 


Aqarn and again in his voluminous writings does Mr. de Quincey 
enlarge on the flat and unprofitable character of merely “literary 
society”—by which society he means all such as, having no strong dis- 
tinction in powers of thinking or in native force of character, are yet 
raised into circles of pretension and mark, by the fact of having written 
a book, or of holding a notorious connexion with some department or 
other of the periodical press. No society, he explicitly affirms, after long 
and varied experience, is so vapid and uninteresting in its natural quality, 
none so cheerless and petrific in its influence upon others. Ordinary 
people, in such company, are in general, he observes, repressed from 
uttering with cordiality the natural expression of their own minds or 
temperaments, under a vague feeling of some peculiar homage due, or at 
least customarily paid, to these lions: such people are no longer at their 





* On White Lies (1866). 
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ease, or masters of their own natural motions in their own natural free- 
dom; whilst indemnification of any sort is least of all to be looked for 
from the literary dons who have diffused this unpleasant atmosphere of 
constraint. They disable others, and yet do nothing themselves to fill 
up the void they om created. One and all—unless by accident people 
of unusual originality, power, and also nerve, so as to be able without 
trepidation to face the expectations of men—the literary class labour 
a two opposite disqualifications for a good tone of conversation : 
they are either spoiled by the vices of reserve, and of over-consciousness 
directed upon themselves—this is one extreme ; or, where manliness of 
mind has prevented this, beyond others of equal or inferior power, they 
are apt to be desperately common-place. ‘“ Another mode of reserve 
arises with some literary men, who believe themselves to be in possession 
of novel ideas. Cordiality of communication, or ardour of dispute, might 
betray them into a revelation of those golden thoughts, sometimes into a 
necessity of revealing them, since, without such aid, it might be impos- 
sible to maintain theirs in the discussion. On this principle it was—a 
principle of deliberate unsocial reserve—that Adam Smith is said to have 
governed his conversation : he professed to put a bridle on his words, lest 
by accident a pearl should drop out of his lips amongst the vigilant by- 
standers.”* 

It is not, however, by reserve, whether of affectation or of Smithian 
jealousy, that De Quincey pronounces the majority of literary people to 
offend—at least not. by the latter ; for, so far, he says, from having much 
novelty to protect against pirates, the most general effect of literary pur- 
suits is to tame down all points of originality to one standard of insipid 
monotony. On the other hand, he takes a body of illiterate rustics. He 
bids us listen to the talk of a few scandalous village dames collected at a 
tea-table ; and contends, that, vulgar as the spirit may be which pos- 
sesses them, and not seldom malicious, still, “ how full of animation and 
of keen perception it will generally be found, and of a learned spirit of 
connoisseurship in human character, by comparison with the fade gene- 
ralities and barren recollections of mere literati!’ Recalling one of his 
own earliest experiences in literary society—that, namely, which he 
mixed with in Liverpool circles, and which comprised Roscoe, and Dr. 
Currie, and Mr. Shepherd of Gatacre (author of a Life of Poggio 
Bracciolini), and others, of similar calibre,—the Opium-eater mentions 
it as a striking illustration of the impotence of mere literature against 
natural power and mother-wit, that the only man who was considered in- 
dispensable in these parties, for giving life and impulse to their vivacity, 
was a tailor; and this tailor, not a capitalist who employed sartorial 
craftsmen, himself sublimely remote from goose and shears, but one who 
drew his own honest daily bread from his own honest needle, except 
when he laid it aside for the benefit of drooping literati, who needed to 
be watered with his wit. 

Elsewhere again, with characteristic emphasis of rhetoric, De Quincey 
thus paraphrases the warning proverb, “ Put not your trust in princes,” 
which has been the farewell moral, winding up and pointing the expe- 


_— 
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* Autobiography of an English Opium-eater: Literary Connexions or Ac- 
guaintances, 1837. 
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rience of so many dying statesmen: ‘ Not less truly it might be said— 
‘Put not your trust in the intellectual ca of your age :’ form no con- 
nexions too close with any who live only in the atmosphere of admiration 
and praise. The love or friendship of such people rarely contracts itself 
into the narrow circle of individuals. You, if you are brilliant like them- 
selves, they will hate; you, if you are dull, they will despise. Gaze, 
therefore, on the splendour of such idols as a passing stranger. Look 
for a moment as one sharing in the idolatry ; but pass on before the 
splendour has been sullied by human frailty, or before your own generous 
homage has been confounded with offerings of weeds.”* The bitterness 
of disenchantment is painfully manifest in every line of this monition. 

To only one other parallel passage from the same author will we refer 
in passing—to that in which, describing his London intercourse with 
Edward Irving, he records} the entire agreement that celebrated orator 
expressed with our author’s dislike of common literary society, by com- 
parison with that of people less pretending, left more to the impulses of 
their natural unchecked feelings, and entertaining opinions less modelled 
upon what they read. 

Most persons of an unsophisticated mind, with any dash of vigour or 
originality in it, must share in the preference here avowed. A purer type 
of the literary man than Southey can hardly, perhaps, be named ; but to 
him, too, literary society was altogether offensive. When he first made 
acquaintance with Charlotte Smith, in 1801, Southey rejoiced in finding 
her “ more humanised, more akin to common feelings, than most literary 
women,”—and bore witness of her, that, although she had done more and 
done better than other women writers, writing had not been her whole 
employment—“ she is not looking out for admiration, and talking to 
show off. I see in her none of the nasty little envies and jealousies 
common enough among the cattle.” His aversion to the cattle did not, 
however, keep Southey from anticipating with some zest, as the same 
letter shows, the prospect of dining with Longman on Wednesday, “ to 
meet a few literary friends.’ They would probably be new to him, he 
said, and might furnish some amusement—at any rate, he loved to see all 
odd people. 

Possibly his thoughts carried him to the odd people, in the style of a 
few literary friends, whom Matthew Bramble and his nephew met at 
Doctor Smollett’s rather than of those assembled at Dick Ivy’s, who 
seemed afraid and jealous of each other, and sat in a state of mutual re- 
pulsion, like so many particles of vapour, each surrounded by its own 
electrified atmosphere. Of these gentlemen Squire Bramble remarked, 
that there is seldom anything extraordinary in the appearance and ad- 
dress of a good writer; whereas a dull author generally distinguishes 
himself by some oddity or extravagance ; for which reason the Squire 
fancies that an assembly of grubs must be very diverting. The reunion 
at Smollett’s amply confirms his impression. There are eight or ten 
“unfortunate brothers of the quill” gathered round the Doctor's board, 
where they are treated (once a week, and all the year round) to beef, 





* On Wordsworth’s Poetry, by Thos. de Quincey, 1845. 
t Autobiography of an English Opium-eater: Rev. Edw. Irving. 
t R. Southey to Charles Danvers, Dec. 21, 1801. 
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ndding, potatoes, port, punch, and Calvert’s entire butt beer; and 
erry Melford questions if the whole kingdom could produce such another 
assemblage of originals ; what strikes him being oddities produced in the 
first instance by affectation, and afterwards inveterately established by 
habit.* Odd people of this extravagant type, we may assume to be the 
only class of literary professionals in whose company Robert the Rhymer 
could sit with patience. In Smollett’s set, it is observable, that there 
was nothing pedantic in their discourse; that they carefully avoided all 
learned disquisitions, and endeavoured to be facetious ; nor did their en- 
deavours always miscarry; some droll repartee passed, and much laughter 
was excited; and if any individual lost his temper so far as to trans- 
the bounds of decorum, he was effectually checked by the master 
of the feast, who exerted a sort of paternal authority over this irritable 
tribe. 

A letter of Southey’s to a distinguished literary friend commences: 
“T am so completely removed from what is called literary society (which 
is at this time about the worst society in the world),”+ &c. In another, 
he congratulates himself on meeting Joanna Baillie at Rogers’s, in 1831, 
with no other guests than Sister Agnes, and his own daughter Bertha,— 
“for, as to literary parties, they are my abomination.” { One of the 
latest entries in Byron’s journal runs thus: “In general, I do not draw 
well with literary men; not that I dislike them, but I never know what 
to say to them after I have praised their last publication.’”” He makes 
several exceptions, to be sure; but these have either been men of the 
world, such as Scott and Moore, or visionaries out of it, such as Shelley : 
“ But your literary every-day man and I never went well in company, 

ially your foreigner, whom I never could abide; except Giordani, 
and—and-——and—(I really can’t name any other).”§ One of Byron’s 
biographers lays it down as a general rule, that it is wise to avoid writers 
whose works amuse or delight you, for when you see them they will de- 
light you no more. Shelley he distinguishes as a grand exception to this 
rule. | 

Madame de Sévigné thinks her adored child a deal too innocently 
good natured when she talks of being afraid of literate wits in company. 
“Vous étes bonne encore quand vous dites que vous avez peur des beaux- 
esprits: hélas! si vous saviez qu’ils sont petits de prés, et combien ils 
sont quelquefois empéchés de leurs personnes, vous les remettriez bientt 
a hauteur d’appui.” Rousseau complains bitterly of the cabales des 
gens de lettres he encountered in Paris—of their honteuses querelles, the 
want of good faith in their books, their airs tranchants dans le monde, 
and the general offensiveness of their social bearing,—which he, at least, 

rofesses to have found intolerable.** Gibbon, who was familiar with 
iterary Paris of Rousseau’s time, and who mixed freely with D’Alem- 
bert, and Helvetius, and D’Holbach, and Diderot, and Rathdows, and 


_—_— ‘2 


* Humphrey Clinker. 
t Southey to W. 8S. Landor, Aug. 14, 1824, 
Southey to Mrs. Hodson, Feb. 7, 1831. 





Byron’s Journal. See the last chapter of his Life by Moore. 
Trelawny’s Recollections of Shelley and Byron. 
Mde. de Sévigné a Mde. de Grignan, Jan. 13, 1672. 

** Les Confessions, deuxiéme partie, 1. viii. 
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Raynal, and Suard, and ever so many more, reports, that alone, and in 
@ morning visit, he found the artists and authors of Paris less vain, and 
more reasonable, than in the circles of their equals, with whom they 
mingled in the houses of the rich.* Alexandre Vinet, by the way, ig 
treating of Fontenelle and his circle, asserts that dignity of manners ig 
much more common among men of science than of literature, because 
their passions do not furnish the materials for their works. Li 
men, he says, live in the world of mankind ; scientific, in the world of 
God. The solitude of the literary man is not a real solitude: among hig 
books he lives with the dead and the living ; especially he lives with him. 
self, and often this is not too good company. Compare the lives of sixty- 
nine lit men with those of sixty-nine men of science, and the chances 
are, accordmg to M. Vinet,+ that with the latter you will be pleased, 
with the former disgusted and annoyed. 

In one of Schiller’s letters from Leipzig, written in his six-and- 
twentieth year, we find him describing the alluring invitations to Berlin 
and Dresden that come to him from various quarters, and which it will 
be difficult for him to withstand. It is quite a peculiar case, he tells his 

ndent, half complainingly, half complacently, to have a literary 
name. “The few men of worth and consideration who offer you their 
intimacy on that score, and whose regard is really worth coveting, are 
too disagreeably counterweighed by the baleful swarm of creatures who 
keep humming round you, like so many flesh-flies; gape at you as if you 
were a monster, and condescend moreover, on the strength of one or two 
blotted sheets, to present themselves as colleagues.”’{ Berlin, like most 
other cities, Mr. Carlyle has observed, prides itself in being somewhat of 
a modern Athens; and Hoffmann, the wonder of the day, was invited 
with the warmest blandishments to share in its musical! and literary éea, 
** But in these polished circles Hoffmann prospered ill; he was sharp- 
tempered ; vain, indeed, but transcendently vain ; he required the wittiest 
talk or the most attentive audience; and had a heart-hatred to inanity, 
however gentle and refined.” Accordingly we are told that when his 
company grew tiresome, he “ made the most terrific faces ;” would answer 
the languishing raptures of some perfumed critic by an observation on the 
weather ; would transfix half a dozen harmless dilettanti through the 
vitals, each on his several bolt; nay, in the end, would give vent to his 
spleen by talking like a sheer maniac ; in short, never cease till, one way 
or other, the hapless circle was reduced to utter desolation. § 

We have the attestation of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, when describing 
an evening spent among the more intelligent tradesmen of Birmingham, 
that nowhere is more unaffected good sense exhibited, and particularly 
nowhere more elasticity and freshness of mind, than in the conversation 
of the reading men in manufacturing towns. ‘Thomas de Quincey bears 
witness that in Kendal especially, in Bridgewater, and in Manchester, he 
has been present at more interesting eonversations, marked by as much 
information, and more natural eloquence in conveying it, than usually in 





* Gibbon, “ Memoirs of my Life and Writings.” 

Tt Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise, ch. xii. 

t Schiller to Schwann, April 24, 1785. 

§ See Appendix LI. to Carlyle’s Miscellanies, vol. iv. 
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critics, or in places professedly learned. One reason for this as- 
feed br him is, that in trading towns the time is more happily distri- 
buted ; the day given to business and active duties—the evening to re- 
laxation ; on which account, books, conversation, and literary leisure, are 
more cordially enjoyed : the same satiation never can take place, which 
too frequently deadens the genial enjoyment of those who have a surfeit 
of books and a monotony of leisure. Another reason assigned by him is, 
that more simplicity of manner may be expected, and more natural pie- 
ueness of conversation, more open expression of character, in places 
where people have no previous name to support: men in trading towns 
are not afraid to open their lips, for fear they should disappoint your ex- 
ions, nor do they strain for showy sentiments* that they may meet 
them. “ But elsewhere many are the men who stand in awe of their own 
tion : not a word which is unstudied, not a movement in the spirit 
of natural freedom dare they give way to; because it — happen that 
on review something would be seen to retract or to qualify—something 
not properly planed and chiselled, to build into the general architecture of 
an artificial reputation.”+ 
The young scholar, it has been said, fancies it happiness enough to 
live with people who can give an inside to the world; without reflecting 
that they too are prisoners of their own thought, and cannot apply them- 
selves to yours. The conditions of literary success are, in Mr. Emer- 
son’s judgment, almost destructive of the best social power, as they do not 
leave that frolic liberty which only can encounter a companion on the 
best terms. It is probable, says he, “ you left some obscure comrade at 
a tavern, or in the farms, with right mother-wit, and equality to life, 
when you [as Emerson himself did] crossed sea and land to play bo-peep 
with celebrated scribes.” t 
It is one of Christopher North's Recreations to classify dinner-parties 
of all sorts and sizes, and among them a Literary Dinner stands out in 
capitals, backed by a note of admiration. On each side of the lord of the 
mansion he places a philosopher—on each side of the lady, a poet— 
somewhere or other about the board, a theatrical star—a foreign fiddler 
—an outlandish traveller—and a continental refugee. 


And all the air a salemn stillness holds. 


All lips are hermetically sealed. ‘The author of the five-guinea quarto 
on the drawing-room table is sound asleep, with round unmeaning face, 
breathing tranquillity. The author of a profound treatise on the Sinking 
Fund sits beside him, with eyes fixed on the ceiling. The illustrious 
traveller, whose conversational prowess has been the talk of Europe, has 
been stroking his chin for the last half-hour, and nothing more. You 
might not only hear a pin drop—a mouse stir—but either event would 





* When M. le Comte de Marcellus started with Chateaubriand for London, 
Madame de Montcalm, cette aimable seur of the Duc de Richelieu, warned the 
young nobleman against exaggerated expectations of the people he would meet. 
“Chez ces génies qui expriment si bien le sentiment, le sentiment réside os 
Leur estime, leur confiance méme, ne mene pas & |’affection.”—Marcellus, Cha- 
teaubriand et son Temps, p. 214. 

{ De Quincey’s Collected Works, vol. i. p. 158. 

English Traits, by R. W. Emerson, ch. i. 
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rouse the whole company like a peal of thunder.* A prandial pom. 
in short, to Wordsworth’s tea-bibbing “ party in a parlour”—al/ silent, 
and all d dash d. 

So, again, in the Noctes, the Shepherd interrupts a remark of Mr, 
North’s, on all great poets being great talkers, with the conditional 
assent, “ Tiresome aften to a degree—though sometimes . . . they are 
a sulky set, and as gruffly and grimly silent as if they had the toothache, 
or something the matter wi’ their inside.” t 

Sir Walter Scott could never “ willingly endure,” his son-in-law 
records, either in London or in Edinburgh, the “little exclusive circles 
of literary society,”t much less their occasional fastidiousness and petty 
partialities. He often complained of the real dulness of parties where 
each guest arrived under the implied and tacit obligation of exhibiting 
some extraordinary powers of talk or wit. “If,” he said, ‘I encounter 
men of the world, men of business, odd or striking characters of profes- 
sional excellence in 1y department, I am in my element, for they cannot 
lionise me without my returning the compliment and learning something 
from them.”—But as for a table-full of essayists and reviewers, or an 
evening with bards and blues, give him a crack with Tom Purdie in pre- 
ference to that, a thousand times over. 

Leigh Hunt makes the hero of his seventeenth-century historical 
fiction record, after dining with Dryden and the wits, first at a ducal 
table, and afterwards in their own sphere, that at great tables they never 
appeared at advantage : either the host did not know how to treat them; 
or they were too anxious to shine; or they affected an indifference to 
their value, and wished to be confounded with fine gentlemen; or they 
were too many of them together, and so were afraid to speak, lest an- 
other should excel; or one of the lowest of their fraternity was present, 
who was most welcome on that account, and gave himself airs; or some- 
thing else was sure to occur, which made them uneasy, and showed them 
to a disadvantage, both as wits and gentlemen.§ Happy, and rare the 
happiness of, a host like Mrs. Gore’s Bernard Forbes, the circle of whose 
“literary friends,” so far from meriting the stigma of “cold, solemn, and 
formal,”’ assigned by the narrow experience of the coteries, was no less 
cheerful than intellectual ; no one among them pretending to wisdom, 
because the pretension would have been ridiculous where the claim was 
so well established. ‘* No one talked for conquest, as when two men of 
superior information find themselves matched against each other in an 
arena, in presence of a crowd of dunces. In Bernard Forbes’s house 
there was still a Republic of letters. Every citizen furnished his quota, 
without pomp or parsimony.”|| 

The unpleasantness of a literary party, gathered together mainly as 
such, is a by-word in satirical fictions founded upon fact. Theodore 
Hook describes one which, from its miscellaneous character, promised a 
great treat, the sequel of which was, however, “ most disappointing” — 
every one of the guests being celebrated for something, and each of them 
jealous of his neighbour.§ Mr. Peacock makes out the understanding of 


* Salmonia, 182s. t Noctes Ambrosiane, January 1831. 
; Lockhart’s Life of Scott, ch. xix. 


See Memoirs of Sir Ralph Esher, vol. iii. ch. xi. 
| The Hamiltons, ch. xxix. q Gilbert Gurney, vol. ii. ch. i. 
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literary people to be so exalted, not so much by the love of truth and 
virtue, as by arrogance and self-sufficiency, that “there is, perhaps, less 
disinterestedness, less liberality, less general benevolence, and more envy, 
hatred, and uncharitableness among them, than among any other descrip- 
tion of men.”** What is it that makes you literary persons so stupid ? 
asks Mr. Thackeray’s Fitz-boodle of Oliver Yorke, Esquire. ‘I have 
met various individuals in society who I was told were writers of books, 
and that sort of thing, and, expecting rather to be amused by their con- 
yersation, have invariably found them dull to a degree, and as for in- 
formation, without a particle of it.”t 

So again the same author’s George Warrington impatiently exclaims, 
“A fiddlestick about men of genius!’ when Pen, his protégé, is glorify- 
ing that august race. ‘‘ The talk of professional critics and writers,” 
Mr. George is pleased to add, after a deal of experience, “is not a whit 
more brilliant, or profound, or amusing, than that of any other society of 
educated people.”{ And after his younger associate has had Ais first ex- 
perience of the same community, the disenchanted authorling comes to a 
not dissimilar conclusion. Pen was forced to confess, a subsequent 
chapter tells us,§ that the literary personages with whom he had become 
acquainted had not said much, in the course of the night’s conversation, 
that was worthy to be remembered or quoted :—in fact, not one word 
about literature had been said during the whole course of that night at 
Mr. Bungay’s, the eminent publisher; and Mr. Thackeray does not mind 
whispering to those uninitiated people who are anxious to know the 
habits and make the acquaintance of men of letters, that there are no 
sort of people who talk about books, or, perhaps, who read books, so little 
as literary men. 

But, sir, once said Boswell to Johnson, when the Doctor was be- 
praising a life of rustic seclusion—but, sir, is it not a sad thing to be at 
a distance from all our literary friends? ‘“ Sir,” was Johnson’s reply, 
“you will by-and-by have enough of this conversation which now delights 
you so much,”’|| 

Leigh Hunt, in his essay on Amiableness as superior to Intellect, 
refers assentingly to a remark of Hazlitt’s, that the being accustomed to 
the society of men of genius renders the conversation of others tiresome, 
as consisting of a parcel of things that have been heard a thousand times, 
and from which no stimulus is to be obtained. But a common complaint 
by men of genius themselves is, as we have seen and shall see, rather 
the other way. 

Converse with a mind that is grandly simple, says Emerson, and 
literature looks like word-catching. ‘ The mere author, in sygh society, 
is like a pickpocket among gentlemen, who has come in to teal a gold 
button or a pin.”** 

Chesterfield, from quite another point of view, warns his son that a 
company wholly composed of men of learning, though greatly to be 
valued and respected, is not “ good company’’—‘ they cannot have the- 





* Headlong Hall, ch. v. + Fitz-boodle’s Confessions, Preface. 
} Pendennis, ch. xxxii. § Ch. xxxv. 
| Boswell’s Life of Johnson, sub anno 1778. 

The Seer, No. li. ** Emerson’s Essays, The Over-soul. 
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easy manners and fowrnure of the world, as they do not live in it.” §o 
pray let young Mr. Stanhope beware of being engrossed by such com- 
pany ; for, if he is, he will be “ only considered as one of the literati b 
profession, which is not the way either to shine or rise in the world.”* 

Horace Walpole shared notably in these precautionary principles and 
practice. Consistent enough, and rather too demonstrative, was his 
avowed aversion to literary society, as such. He writes of young Mr, 
Barke, in 1761, that, although a sensible man, he ‘has not worn off his 
authorism vet, and thinks there is nothing so charming as writers, and to 
be one. He will know better one of these days.”t Of Rousseau he 
writes from Paris, some five years later, “ But, however I admire his 
parts, neither he nor any Genius I have known has had common sense 
enough to balance the impertinence of their pretensions. They hate 
priests, but love dearly to have an altar at their feet; for which reason it 
is much pleasanter to read them than to know them.”{ Seven years 
later we have Horace trying to decline the acquaintance of Mr. Gough, 
and telling a correspondent, ‘ Besides, you know I shun authors, and 
would never have been one myself, if it obliged me to keep such bad com- 
pany.” They are always in earnest, he complains, and think their pro- 
fession serious, and dwell upon trifles, and reverence learning; while he 
laughs at all those things, and writes only to laugh at them, and divert 
himself.§ This was one of Walpole’s most cherished and most trans- 

rent affectations.—And once more, we find him recording the avowal 
of a fellow-feeling by one of Fanny Burney’s favourite friends. ‘ Mr, 
Cambridge has been with me, and asked me if I knew the famous 
Beaumarchais, who has been in England. I said, ‘ No, sir, nor ever in- 
tend it.’ ‘ Well, now,’ said he, ‘ that is exactly my way: 1 made a reso- 
lution early never to be acquainted with authors, they are so vain and so 
troublesome.’ ”|/ For all which, Horace is persuaded that this protesting 
friend has already got acquainted with Beaumarchais. 

Bayle says in one of his letters—which, after the earlier ones, are 
notably free from la superstition litteraire pour les illustres—that when 
once you have come to know personally a good number of persons cele- 
brated for their writings, you find out that it is no such great matter 
after all to have composed a book, and that a good one. 

Montaigne duly records his sire’s enthusiasm—with more zeal than 
knowledge—in imitating the king’s | new-born ardour for literature and 
for the company of literary men. ‘ Moy,” adds Michel the malicious, 
“je les aime bien, mais je ne les adore pas.” The point of the adoration 
consists in what Montaigne had said just before—that his father kept the 
doors of his house for ever open aua hommes doctes, whom he 4 
reverently as eagerly welcomed under his roof comme personnes saintes. 

When pleasure and business combined first brought Francis Jeffrey to 
London, in 1804, his account of the great metropolis, in its social 
aspects, includes this avowal: “ The literary men, I acknowledge, excite 


——e 





* Lord Chesterfield to his Son, Oct. 12, 1748. 
t Walpole to G. Montague, July 22, 1761. 

t Walpole to J. Chute, Esq., Jan., 1766. 

§ Walpole to Rev. W. Cole, April 27, 17738. 

|| Walpole to Mason, Feb, 29, 1776. 

© Francis I. 
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my reverence the least."* -One of Charlotte Brontd’s letters, which is 
almost entirely occupied with the works and ways of Mr. G. H. Lewes, 
has this passage to the purpose: “ He gives no charming picture of 
London literary society, and especially the female part of it; but all 
coteries, whether they be literary, scientific, political, or religious, must, 
it seems to me, have a tendency to change truth into affectation. When 

ople belong to a clique, they must, I suppose, in some measure, write, 
talk, think, and live for that clique ; a harassing and narrowing neces- 
sity."+ Long before Currer Bell’s time had Washington Irving’s “ poor 
devil author” put on record his experiences to a like effect—how he 
determined to cultivate the society of the literary, and to enrol himself 
in the fraternity of authorship—how he found no difficulty in making a 
circle of literary acquaintances, not having the sin of success lying at his 
door (‘‘ indeed, the failure of my poem was a kind of recommendation to 
their favour’) :—and how soon he discovered his want of esprit de corps * 
to turn these literary fellowships to any account: he could not bring 
himself to enlist in any particular sect : he saw something to like in them 
all, but found that would never do, for that the tacit condition on which 
a man enters into one of these sects is, that he abuses all the rest. 

“TI perceived,” says honest Dribble, of Green Arbour Court, “that 
there were little knots of authors, who lived with, and for, and by one 
another. They considered themselves the salt of the earth. They 
fostered and kept up a conversational vein of thinking, and talking, and 
joking on all subjects; and they cried each other up to the skies.”"t Orna 
me is apt to be a bien entendu, all round, for a good understanding in 
such circles. 








SOLITARY CONFINEMENT. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


YE who gaze on God’s blue sky, 

Walk the meadows, scent the flowers, 
Cannot grasp the agony, 

F’en in thought, of my past hours— 
Lonely, lonely, all alone, 

With no human voice, no sound, 
Pent within damp walls of stone, 

All my world that narrow bound— 
Oh, the horror who can tell 
Of the solitary cell ? 





* Life of Lord Jeffrey, vol. i. p. 156. 

t+ Miss Bronté to W. 8S. Williams, Esq., April 26, 1848. 
t+ Buckthorne and his Friends: The Poor-Devil Author. 
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Night might fall, or day might waken, 
Day and night the same to me ; 

Were my cell by earthquake shaken, 
That at least some change would be: 

But my lot was changeless ever, 
Nought to mark slow time I knew— 

One Dead Sea where breezes never 
O’er the poison’d waters blew : 

Oh, the sadness who may tell 

Of the lonely, silent cell ? 


How I’ve long’d to see the features 
Of home’s darlings, none may know; 
F’en one word from human creatures 
Would have soothed my pining woe: 
But no face—no voice—no greeting— 
Silent, lonely, still alone ; 
Souls were made for social meeting, 
Hearts, though erring, are not stone: 
Oh, the misery who may tell 
Of the solitary cell ? 


Pacing, pacing, to and fro, 
Now across and back again ; 

Gazing upward, then below, 
Like a tiger in his den ; 

With no book to please or cheer me, 
Feeding on my own sad heart, 
Sometimes fancying people near me, 
Weeping as their shades depart ; 
Oh, the horror who may tell 

Of the lonely, silent cell ? 


When, out-worn, deep sleep has bound me, 
Free again I’ve roved in dreams, 

Hills, and vales, and flowers around me, 
Basking in the sun’s glad beams ; 

Friends, wife, children! tarry longer! 
But the happy dream would flee, 

And I’d wake in anguish stronger, 
No one there, save Grief and me: 

Oh, the torment who may tell 

Of that lonely, silent cell ? 


Give me labour, crushing, weary ; 
Give me stripes—I’d calmly bear ; 

But the long hours, dark aud dreary, 
Voiceless, friendless—torture there! 

Memory’s burden, brooding sadness, 
Living inly, and yet dead, 

Thoughts that goad, and turn to madness, 
Days of languor, nights of dread— 

Oh, the horror who may tell 

Of the lonely, silent cell ? 
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SNOWED UP. 


BY MRS, BUSHBY, 


Part VII. 
Tue Sprrit’s PrRopHeEcY. 


I. 
HARRY ST. CLAIR. 


In the little town close to which Mrs. Rivers resided, there lived a 
coloured youth who was a connexion of Mr. St. Clair’s; in fact, the 
illegitimate son of a brother of his. The boy’s father, and his mother a 
mustee, were both dead, and Harry, who had been permitted to assume 
the name of St. Clair, though in general the offspring of such ties as 
those which had existed between Mr. Charles St. Clair and the girl 
Angelica, commonly called “ Jelly,” take the surname of the mother, if 
she has a surname, which is not always the case. 

Harry, however, was allowed to call himself St. Clair, and was always 
treated kindly by the family at Clair Hall. He bore a strong resem- 
blance to Adela, and had her finely-shaped nose and brow, and very 
white teeth; but of course his complexion was much darker than hers, 
and his hair was rather crispy, showing the negro origin on his mother’s 
side. He was about Adela’s height; she was tall for a woman, he short 
fora man. It was strange, but there was also a resemblance in their 
voices. 

Harry had good manners for a lad in his station of life, and he was not 
without education, for Mr. St. Clair had sent him to a school in America, 
where he had remained three or four years. Mr. St. Clair had advised 
him to learn some trade, and settle himself in that country; but the bo 
was always begging to be allowed to come home. He had been awe 
petted by his grandmother, an old mulatto washerwoman, and he did not 
like being looked down upon by the white boys who were his school- 
fellows in the North American state to which he had been sent. It is a 
well-known fact that black and coloured people are treated in the United 
States with the utmost contempt, notwithstanding all the clamour that is 
made by a certain set about their rights and their privileges—these 
clamourers being about the greatest oppressors and enemies that the 
poor negroes, and the descendants of negroes, have in reality. 

Harry begged so hard to “ come home,” that Mr. St. Clair allowed him 
to do so, of course paying his expenses. He could not, however, be left 
to live in total idleness in his native island, and Mr. St. Clair placed him 
as acclerk in a store. Here he might have done very well, but his temper, 
or his feelings, got the better of him. 

Harry was ambitious. No fault can be found with that quality of the 
mind when it is governed by good sense; in fact, ambition, when it is 
directed to excelling in any pursuit, in any praiseworthy object, in success, 
no matter with what labour attained, is to be respected and lauded. But 
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the mere ambition, or wish to hold a position higher than one is born to 
occupy, without making any effort to entitle one to distinction, cannot be 
called a lofty aspiration. 

The president of the United States of America, Mr. Andrew Johnson, 
is a man to be honoured. He has risen to the highest position in the 
New World—to one of the highest positions in the whole world—by his 
great talents, his strong determination to do right, his moderation in the 
midst of success, his bold and brave resistance to the selfish, malicious, 
narrow-minded party who would sacrifice the good of an entire country 
to their greed of power, and their low-minded revenge. 

jut there are few Andrew Johnsons in the world, and ambition is not 
always a noble inspiration. Harry St. Clair was ambitious certainly, but 
he was also conceited. He knew that he was extremely good-looking, he 
was aware that he had had quite as good, if not a better, education than 
any of the coloured boys, and most of the white boys, in the island, and 
he valued himeelf on his father’s having been a member of one of the first 
families in the colony, forgetting that his mother had been only the 
daughter of a laundress, an old mulatto, and a white carpenter. 

Harry did not get on well with the clerks in the store; they did not 
consider a coloured youth on a footing with them, and he was somewhat 
inclined to be insolent. He was discontented, therefore, and wished to 
get away to some other place. Moreover, he did not like his grand- 
mother’s house, which was still his home, as well as he used to do. In. 
deed, he considered the good-natured, fussy old woman as quite beneath 
him, and cared no longer for her cakes and jellies. The lad had heard 
that his mother was nicknamed among the negroes—who are very fond 
of giving nickrames—“ Guava Jelly ;” and though that is a delicious 
preserve, he never wished to taste it again. 

In this uncomfortable state of mind Harry St. Clair had applied first 
to the former mate, afterwards captain of the sloop, and subsequently to 
Colonel Mentilla himself. He had asked a passage to the Spanish Main, 
and expressed his great wish to enter into the patriot army. But the 
captain told him he had no power to grant his request to go as a pas- 
senger to La Guayra, and Colonel Mentilla did his best to dissuade him 
from joining the patriot army, assuring him that he would not be strong 
enough to undergo the hardships and fatigues which he would have to 
encounter, and that he had better wait until things were somewhat 
settled on the continent, and then he might come over and find some 
employment at La Guayra or Caraccas, when he—Colonel Mentilla, if he 
survived the war—would be happy to assist him in as far as he could. 

Mentilla mentioned to the young ladies at Clair Hall Harry’s application 
to him, and both Linda and Minna said he had acted most judiciously in 
declining to take the foolish boy. Adela only remarked, with a sigh, that 
she did not wonder Harry wished to escape from the tedious monotony 
his life in a small West India island, and was fired with ambition to see 
something of the struggle going on in Spanish America. 

“ Were I of your fortunate sex, Colonel Mentilla,” she continued, “I 
would go without caring about the future; 1 would not vegetate Aere, 
while heroic deeds might be achieved in yon not far-distant land. Ah, 
how I envy you and Don Alonzo leaving this living grave to go where 
glory calls.” 
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« Would to Heaven that you could go with us, dear sejiorita!” ex- 
claimed Don Alonzo Alvaez, clasping his hands, and looking imploring] 
at Adela. “ Ah, if—if—my dreams could have been realised, how men | 
I should have been !” 

Both Colonel Mentilla and Linda were afraid of a scene, therefore they 
changed the subject of conversation as fast as possible. 

But Harry’s wish to get a passage in the ship which had brought the 
South American strangers caused Adela a good deal of reflection. 

“If he could manage to get on board, and to hide himself somewhere 
until the vessel had gone out to sea, even Mentilla would not think it 
worth while to come back merely to land the boy ; they would take him 
on with them, and no doubt be kind to him.” 

She smiled to herself, exclaiming almost aloud : 

“Yes, I see it can be done. The old proverb says, ‘ Where there’s a 
will there’s a way.’ I shall order some new clothes for Harry,” she 
laughed this time, “‘and tell Burton to get them all packed in a port- 
manteau, with the initials H. L. painted white outside, and to have it 
sent on board the evening the sloop sails; I will pay him for them at 
once, and desire him to say nothing about the things to anybody, espe- 
cially on no account to tell Harry.” 

So said, sodone. Adela went to the town, called upon Burton, the tailor, 
and ordered, as a present to Harry, two frock-coats of some material not 
so heavy as cloth, some vests, and some pairs of pantaloons not made to 
fit tightly. She bought at a store some linen under-garments, pocket- 
handkerchiefs, collars, &c., and desired that they should be sent over to 
Mr. Burton’s, who was instructed what to do with them; nor did she 
forget sheets, pillow-cases, and towels; and having made this provision 
for the comfort of the passenger who was to smuggle himself on board 
the ship, she returned to Clair Hall, minus a tolerable sum of money, 
but in good spirits after her morning’s work. 

Mr. St. Clair was very liberal to his daughters, therefore they had 
always plenty of money at their command. 

The youth Harry had made no secret of his anxiety to leave the store 
in which Mr. St. Clair had placed him ; he said he did not like the sort 
of life he led there, measuring calico to negroes, selling hams and barrels 
of pork to managers, and cases of champagne and claret to gentlemen. 
He wanted to be a gentleman himself, to have a horse to gallop about 
on, and to have nothing to do but play billiards and read novels. For 
this was his idea of the occupations befitting a gentleman. He was idle 
and lazy, and would soon have been dismissed from the store, had it not 
been that the storekeeper was afraid of offending the lad’s patron, Mr. 
St. Clair. To that gentleman Harry made no complaint; he, too, was 
afraid of offending him ; but he !indulged his ill humour at home, and 
bullied and worried his old grandmother, until she often felt inclined to 
turn him adrift. However, she bore with him marvellously, and the only 
answer she used to make to him when he was rude to her was, “ You no 
wort you salt, buoy; neber mind, you is de child eb my pore Jelly, so I 
put up with you.” 














































II. 


BUCKRA JEM. 


THE2E was an extraordinary character who had taken up his residence 
near the little town which has so often been mentioned. The abode, 
however, of this strange being could hardly be called a residence ; it 
afforded a slight shelter, but was neither so good a domicile as an Indian 
wigwam or a watchman’s hut. It consisted of a few branches of a cocoa. 
nut-tree, tied together at the top, with the other ends planted or driven 
a little way into the ground, and cocoa-nut-leaves plaited together, wound 
round the support-branches to form a wall. A very pretty verdant wall, 
certainly, when fresh, but when the green became faded, and the leafy 
creation covered with dust or shrivelled by rain, it looked anything but 
a fairy bower. 

A fairy bower, however, would not have suited the inhabitant of this 
al fresco abode. He was a man still young, though he looked much 
older than he was—in fact, in middle age—so bronzed and broken down 
by exposure to all weathers, by scanty and often unwholesome food, and, 
worse than all, by intemperance. There was no furniture in his hovel 
except two small rough wooden benches, an old blanket for his bed, a 
bag of shavings for his pillow, an earthen pot, which stood upon an iron 
tripod—his sole cooking apparatus—an old knife and fork, a wooden 
spoon, a metal plate, and a couple of calabashes, one to hold water, the 
other used as a drinking vessel, doing duty for a tumbler and a cup, 
There surely could not be a less expensive and more primitive inventory 
of any man’s household goods ! 

The owner of these goods and of that humble shelter went by the name 
of “ Buckra Jem.” He was a white man, though it would have been 
difficult to have believed that he was not a dark mulatto. His parents 
had lived in another island, and Buckra Jem had come to this one asa 
mere boy. He had found employment as a fisherman, and being a bold, 
smart, active lad, he could have made a comfortable living but for his 
erratic propensities and love of rum. Buckra Jem feared nothing or no 
one. He would swim out in the bay infested with sharks, carrying no 
weapon with him but a short thick stick in his right hand, and none of 
these savage creatures ever got the better of him ; he would dive to the 
sandy bottom of the bay and bring up the most beautiful shells; he would 
go out fishing by torchlight, and no one ever brought in such quantities 
of fish as he did. He seemed to be almost an amphibious animal, and 
any of the principal fishermen would willingly have paid him good wages 
if he would have been steady. But sometimes he would be off for days, 
and come back half starved, having lived only upon berries and wild 
fruits during his wanderings among the woods. At other times he would 
buy a quantity of rum, and drink until he was insensible. Poor Buckra 
Jem! he was nobody’s enemy but his own. He never stole anything, 
he was not quarrelsome even when intoxicated, and never injured a crea- 
ture. But he did not like the trammels even of the lowest scale of civi- 
lisation, so he gave up all attempts at regular occupation, knocked up 
for himself the little cocoa-uut shed mentioned above, which was perched 
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on the top of a bank rising on one side of a road that skirted the sea- 
shore, from which it was separated only by a double row of cocoa-nut- 
trees and some bushes bearing wild flowers. This road was a favourite 
drive and walk in the cool of the evenings; and ladies were sometimes 
shocked by the apparition of a ‘reddish, brownish figure, unencumbered 
by garments, flitting -_. Clothes had been over and over sent to 
Buckra Jem, but he did not much care to wear them, and generally bar- 
tered them forrum. He kept one suit, however, for Sundays, when he 
was always clad in decent apparel. To do Buckra Jem justice, however, 
he seldom ventured out of his lair at the hour when the ladies and gen- 
tlemen in the neighbourhood ag | took their evening rides and 
drives, but if, by an unlucky chance, he encountered any of them, he 
would dash across the road and plunge into the little thicket of bushes, 
no matter how much he was scratched by some of them. He still lived 
by fishing, and his boat, moored on the shining beach, was a source of 
great pride and pleasure to him. Sometimes he was to be seen equipped 
ina pair of coarse canvas trousers, his brawny chest and muscular arms 
bare, cooking his supper outside of his hut in his earthen pot placed on 
the tripod, within the centre of which a fire was blazing. He was rather 
a picturesque object then, and the ladies, no longer obliged to hide their 
faces, would occasionally throw up to him a piece of money, with a kind 
“Good evening, Buckra Jem.’’* 

Master Harry, notwithstanding his aristocratic feelings and exalted 
opinion of himself, sometimes condescended to have a det with “ that 
half-crazy Buckra Jem” on the sea-shore, and this unfortunate pariah 
was generally willing, when in a condition to do so, to listen to Harry’s 
complaints and wishes. 

“ Buckra Jem,” Harry said to the man, one evening, when he had fol- 
lowed the outcast down to the beach, “I want to speak to you. I am 
tired of that confounded store, and the miserable life I lead here. I want 
to get away. But how to manage it is the difficulty. None of the Eng- 
lish or American ships would take me without my paying passage-money, 
and putting on board my bedding, and perhaps some provisions. I can’t 
do this. So here I am imprisoned by the sea. But, my good fellow, 
you can help me.” 

“Me! How can I help you?” replied Buckra Jem, in much surprise. 
“7 can’t pay your passage. What bedding have I to lend you? And 
I don’t think anybody would take my calabashes for pend sei rma 
Buckra Jem grinned at the idea. 

“No; but you have a boat, and you could put me on board the Spanish 
sloop yonder.” 

“ What for ?” 

“To go in her, to be sure. I want to get to the Spanish Main. Once 
landed there, I dare say I shall do very well. One of these Spanish 
gentry, Don Alonzo Alvaez, is Miss Adela’s sweetheart, and no doubt, 
for her sake, he will do what he can for me. After all, I am her 
cousin,”” 


“But you are not a Buckra, and these gentlefolks don’t care for their 
coloured kin.” 





* Buckra Jem—White Jem—is a sketch from life, or rather a faithful 
portrait. 
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“ Look here, Buckra Jem, I didn’t come to ask your opinion or your 
wise advice,” said Harry, in his favourite insolent tone. “I came to ask 
if you would let me use your boat for half an hour, you yourself ‘goin 
in it to bring it back, and I would pay you for the job. If you agree, 
will bring you two bottles of the best rum in Higgins’s store and a bottle 
. Three bottles of spirits! I do think it quite payment 
enough for only pulling me on board a ship in the harbour close by.” 

Buckra Jem’s grey sunken eyes twinkled faintly as he agreed to the 
terms. The offer of two bottles of rum and one of brandy was not to be 
resisted by the poor slave of strong liquor. 

“ But you must hold your — and - go es that te are 
yo Ra a sloop. my plan gets to the ears 
of that old curmudgeon, Mr. St. Clair, or my stupid old grandmother has 
an inkling of it, there will be a deuce of a row, and I guess I shan’t be 
able to make my escape.” 

« And who was I to tell it to, pray, young man ?” replied Buckra Jem. 
“To the cocoa-nut-trees and the salt sea waves? J holds no talk with 
any one mostly, except Long Bill, the old grey-headed watchman of this 
Caledonia estate, when he buys my fish, and sells me some yams and 
ochroes and gub-a-gub peas. [ was out torching the night before last, 
and Long Bill came early yesterday morning to buy fish, and left some 
corn-meal for fungy with me; he won’t be back for a few days, I 
suppose.” 

“ All right!” exclaimed the coloured youth. 

“ But how is I to get them bottles you were speaking of?” asked 
Buckra Jem, whose mind was fixed on the promised rum and brandy. —- 
“T'll bring them to you myself at sundown,” said Harry, “and the 
evening before, when it is dark, I will fetch out to you a box with my 

clothes, and a little leather bag with cigars.” 

“ You had better fetch me one of the bottles of rum, too,” said Buckra 
Jem, whose mouth watered to have the liquid he liked so much at his 
command, 

“No, no, my good fellow,” replied Harry. “If I were to bring you 
a bottle of the rum the night before, you would be dead drunk all next 
day, and not able to take me on board the sloop.” 

“ It takes a good deal to make me drunk,” observed the white man. 
a won't trust you. I don’t want to be drowned, or eaten by a 

ar Pad 

Buckra Jem shrugged his shoulders contemptuously, then asked at what 
hour his boat would be wanted. 

“ About half-past eight o’clock, I guess, or thereabouts,” was Harry's 
answer. ‘The Spanish folks will hardly go on board before ten o’clock. 
They won’t likely sail till the moon rises, which will be about eleven, and 
I'll have plenty of time to stow myself away somewhere before they 
come.” 

The bargain was struck, and the colloquy between the degraded white 
and the self-conceited coloured youth ended to the satisfaction of 

“ Hurrah !” cried Harry, thinking aloud, as he almost danced along 
the road on his return to the town—“hurrah! I'll have my own way at 


last. Good-bye to. this wretched hole and everybody in it. I shan’t have 
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that old idiot, my stupid grandmother, jawing at me much longer now. 
eatin duke sleep in that Hy nr screener» and hear her 
goring all night, or i ’s awake, img out to me the 
tition to know if I’m in bed. ~ sedone em there y 
and I’m so glad to give her the slip. I shan’t have that pompous old 
donkey, Mr. St. Clair, lecturing me on the necessity of paying attention 
to business, and giving satisfaction to my employer. ‘My employer,’ as 
he calls the storekeeper he put me with, does not give me satisfaction ; 
he’s a cross-grained, crabbed cur, and I sometimes feel awfully inclined 
to kick him. Then those impertinent puppies of white clerks, who think 
themselves greater than me—how I long to horsewhip them round. 
Well, thank goodness, I’m off, and the first thing I dare say that they'll 
hear of me is, that I am an officer in the patriot army—Captain Sé. 
Clair, very he-by I If it is a ret uniform, I shall. look quite kill- 
ing. -t , i must not forget to .pack up my little looking- 
the ry a case that I bought tt New York.” . — 
Congratulating himself on his near departure from his native island, 
and looking forward with the fearlessness of boyhood and the natural pre- 
sumption of his character, the now joyous Harry approached the town, 
sobering his pace to a saunter, and betaking himself to a grog-shop to 
buy the rum and brandy—both of very inferior quality—which he had 
promised poor Buckra Jem. 


Tif. 
THE PARTING HOUR. 


Tue Spanish sloop was repaired, in as far as it could be in the small 
West India island, in one of whose harbours it was now lying. Two or 
three black sailors had been engaged, and provisions of all kinds, with no 
lack of choice wines, had been sent on board for the use of the cabin pas- 
— by their liberal host, Mr. St. Clair, and the parting hour was at 

nd. 


The parting hour ! What a sad hour that has been to thousands, nay, 
to millions, in this sublunary world! There are few who have not felt, 
at some one period of their lives, the fulness of its sorrow. How often 
has it not been thought that the heart would break under the pressure of 
such cruel grief! But the heart bears a great deal. Its wise Creator 
has so ordained it, in mercy to the weak human race. 

All was gloom at Clair Hall. The agreeable strangers, who had so 
enlivened and charmed the family there, were going, and going with no 
great prospect of returning to renew their pleasant intimacy with father 
or daughters. The gentlemen were grave—indeed, sad; the young ladies 
could scarcely restrain their tears; tears often rose even to Minna’s eyes, 
probably from a sort of sympathetic feeling, for she could not, of course, 
entertain the same sentiments as her sisters did. Adela’s sorrowful looks 
and seeming absence of mind, as if her thoughts were fixed on some sub- 
ject of which she dared not speak, brought a slight measure of consola- 
tion to the yearning soul of her admirer, Don Alonzo Alvaez. 

“It is of me the lovely girl is thinking,” he said to himself. “Ah! 
she would not have given me such an inhuman answer as her father did. 
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Would to Heaven I had first addressed myself to her! I was a fool not 
to have done so; now it would be useless to ask her to be mine, Know. 
ing her father’s wishes, she would not disobey them. I must only try to 
look forward to the time when I may return, and, with his permission, 
make her my wife. Will that happy time ever arrive? Shall I live 

the fierce campaigns in which we may expect to be engaged ? 
Oh! that remains with destiny. But, as the Italians say, ‘Chi ama, 
teme.’ Love is always burdened with fears !”’ 

Adela seemed certainly much more willing to endure Don Alonzo's 
companionship the last day or two of his stay in the island than she had 
ever been before, and Colonel Mentilla and Linda took advantage of this 
unexpected courtesy on Adela’s part towards her admirer to snatch a few 

rivate interviews—interviews of strangely mingled oe and grief, 

inda might have exclaimed with the clever, accomplished, and pleasing 
French countess, Madame d’Houdetot, when her lover—or rather the 
lover she preferred, for the celebrated Rousseau was also a lover of hers— 
St. Lambert, was leaving her to join the army, 


* L’amant, que j’adore, 
Prét a me quitter, 
D’un instant encore 
Voudrait profiter ! 
Félicité vaine ! 
_ ne peut saisir, 
rop prés de la peine 
Pour étre un plaisir !” : 


Mr. St. Clair, luckily or unluckily as it might have been considered, 
had been attacked by fever the last two or three days that the patriot 
officers were to be in the island. His illness, however, was only what is 
called “the fever of the country,” which, though very severe while it 
lasts, is not generally dangerous in itself, as the deadly yellow fever is, 
but may become so if it remains hanging over the sufferer for a long 
time, or returning frequently. In these cases it weakens the system, de- 
stroys the constitution, and brings on other complaints, but a change of 
climate for a short period almost always removes it. Mr. St. Clair, 
though much better the day his guests were to take their final leave, was 
yet not well enough to accompany them on board, but he gave his 
daughters permission to go to their aunt’s that day, to bid a last farewell 
to their friends before they emberked. 

“Do you think that we ought to quit papa ?” said Linda to Adela, 
“or take leave of—of”—Linda gulped down a sob—“ take a last leave 
of them here ?”’ 

“I do not see why we should not go,” replied Adela. “ Dear papa is 
much better this morning; he is in no danger whatsoever, and I think 
we can very well leave him to the care of Aunty Grace, who is such 4 
capital sick-nurse. Minna has promised to stay with him, and, if he is 
quite free of headache, by-and-by she can read to him, or take her work 
into his room and keep him company. I think our South American 
friends would be dreadfully disappointed if we were to refuse going to 
Aunt Dora’s this afternoon. She said she would have dinner a little 
earlier than usual on their account.” 


“ But they won’t need to go on board very early, will they ?” 
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“Oh no; aap omy they would not go on a — nearly ten 
‘clock, perha won't be in any hurry to go, depend on it.’ 
P Adela looked that ie even paler ~~ usual, and Linda’s slight 
rosebud tint had = from her cheeks. Both the girls seemed 
restless and unhappy. Minna thanked Heaven in her own mind that her 
Hector was not going away, but that his and her native island was also 
his home. 
“ ] wonder, however,” she said to herself, “ when his uncle intends to 
in repairing Hector’s house or building a new one, as he sometimes 
of doing. If I were Hector, I would not put up so patiently with 
his indolence and never-ending delays. Hector is too natured, and 
lets that Mr. Craft take his own time and his own way in everything. 
What can be the matter with Adela this morning ?” asked Minna of 
Linda, when she caught her alone for a few minutes. “She is wander- 
ing through the house as if she were a troubled ghost, or a thief looking 
out for something to carry off. I absolutely saw her catch up and put 
into her pocket papa’s favourite little paper-cutter, the one with the 
mother-of-pearl handle. I can only suppose she took it in a fit of ab- 
sence. I hope,” added Minna, laughing, “ that her penchant for one or 
other of those Spanish cavaliers has not turned her brain.” 

“For shame, Minna!” cried Linda. ‘How can you speak in this 
manner of poor Adela? Because you have no feeling yourself, are other 
people to have none?” 

“Humph! Is there nobody on earth worth caring for but Spanish 
patriots ?’’ asked Miss Minna, rather saucily. 

“ Well, don’t let us stand bandying words here,” said Linda. “ Re- 
member, papa is left to your care to-day ; see that he gets everything he 
can wish for.” 

But Linda put much more faith in the attention of the housekeeper, 
Grace, to her father, than Minna’s. 

The carriage was at the door. The young ladies and their father’s 
guests were going to Mrs. Rivers’s to spend the remainder of the day— 
“the last day,” as Linda called it. The girls went into their father’s 
room to bid him good-bye, and the old gentleman, who, equipped in a 
dressing-gown, was reclining on a sofa, was astonished at the agitation 
displayed by his usually so calm and collected daughter, Adela. Her 
emotion quickly communicated itself to Linda, and both the girls 
stood by his sofa crying, as if their hearts were breaking. 

“What is all this for?” asked the good man, in great dismay. 

“ Dearest papa, you are better, are you not ?” sobbed Adela. 

“ We shall find you better when we come home to-morrow morning, I 
hope,” half sobbed Linda. 

“My dear girls, one would think you were taking an eternal farewell 
. me,” said Mr. St. Clair, trying to smile. ‘I am not quite at death’s 

oor yet.” 

a oh no, no, papa!’’ exclaimed Adela, vehemently, “or nothing on 
earth would induce me to leave you for an hour.” 

“Thank you, my dear child; I have full confidence in your affection.” 

Adela turned away, almost convulsed with grief. 

ih is the matter with her?” asked Mr. St. Clair, in a low voice, 
of Lin 
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“Dear papa, excuse her,” answered Linda, vainly endeavouring to 

restrain her own tears. “ She is very much grieved at parting with our 
. Oh, papa! we ail feel this a sad trial.” 

“I am very sorry too, my darling,” answered her father, “but you 
know chance brought them here, and we could not expect them to stay 
with us always. Remember what they have at stake in their own 
country.” 

Colonel Mentilla and Don Alonzo were then introdueed to take fare. 
well of their kind host, and assurances of cordial friendship were given 
on both sides, while grateful thanks were powred out by those who had 
been so hospitably received at Clair Hall. 

“ You will write to us, will you not ?” said Mr. St. Clair. 

“Oh, certainly, certainly,” replied both the gentlemen, “ if you will 
allow us todo so.” And with kindest wishes, and every expression of 
good feeling, the old gentleman and his guests bade each other farewell, 


IV. 


GONE! IT MAY BE FOR EVER! 


“WILL you come on board and see our little cabin?” asked Don 
Alonzo Alvaez of Adela, a little time after they had reached Mrs, 
Rivers’s house. 

Adela was willing to go, but Linda did not feel inclined to accept the 
invitation without consulting Colonel Mentilla, who was not in the room 
at that moment. 

“TI don’t know,” she said, “ whether it would be exactly according to 
les bienséances to visit your vessel.” 

“ Mrs. Rivers will kindly accompany you, I am quite sure,”’ persisted 
Don Alonzo. “ There can be nothing to offend les bienséances if she 
is with you.” 

“O your phaeton, aunt,” said Adela, addressing Mrs. Rivers; 
“‘though the distance is so short to the harbour, we can’t well walk in 
this burning sun.” 

“The phaeton, my dear! why, it won’t hold five people!” exclaimed 
the surprised Mrs. Rivers. 

“No, certainly not, seiiora, but it will hold you three ladies, and 
Mentilla and I will walk.” 

“Colonel Mentilla may not follow up your invitation, Don Alonzo, and 
what then P” asked Linda. 

“We will see about that, sefiorita,” said Alvaez, as he left the ladies, 
and proceeded to the room which had been assigned to the gentlemen 
for their use that day. 

Colonel Mentilla was, at first, rather averse to the proposal, but Don 
Alonzo urged it on him, reminding him that their little cabin would seem 
sanctified after having been graced, or rather hallowed, by the presence 
of the two charming sisters. So the party went on board, much to the 
surprise of the loungers in the street fim to the quay, and the pale clerks 
in the stores facing the harbour, who, having very little to do, were 
standing at the doors of these establishments, crowded with multifarious 
articles, chatting with every coloured female who happened to pass. 
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« And this is your cabin !” cried Mrs. Rivers. ‘I see you have two 
berths in it. There is not much room in it, but it is very clean and airy. 
You could not take many passengers, however.” 

« But you have not seen all our aceommodation,”’ replied Don Alonzo. 
« We have two more little cabins: this one holds our glasses, crockery- 
ware, &c. &e.; and in this other is a spare bed, in case any one shouk 
by chance, join us. The mate, or rather I should call him by his pre- 
sent title, the captain, has a hole for himself just close to the companion- 
way ; of course the rest of the crew sleep forward.” 

Linda left some flowers she had brought with her, whieh Colonel 
Mentilla carefully placed in a glass of water, and Mrs. Rivers bestowed 
some money upon the sailors, and as there was nothing more to be seen, 
and nothing to be done on board La Estrella, the ladies and their escorts 
returned to dry land. 

Adela seemed in better spirits after her visit to the sloop that was to 
convey the patriot officers to their homes ; while Linda seemed more de- 
pressed than she had even been before. Hector Graham joined the little 
party at dinner, and had promised to see their South American friends 
off in the evening. 

It was a very silent and sad repast, that last dinner, although poor Mrs. 
Rivers exerted herself to talk, and Hector endeavoured to keep up some 
conversation. The soup and the fish had hardly been removed, when 
Adela rose suddenly and begging her aunt and her aunt’s guests to excuse 
her, as she had such a bad headache that she could not possibly sit up 
longer, but must go to lie down for a time, she left the table. Before 
quitting the room, however, she went to Linda, and stooping over her, 
while she took her hand and pressed it affectionately, she whispered : 

“Dearest Linda, do not be uneasy about me, and don’t let them 
disturb me.” 

“I will send you some guinea-bird, my dear, or golden plover, as you 
have had no dinner,” said Mrs. Rivers. 

“No, thank you, dear aunt, I could not touch either.” 

“Then some guava tart by-and-by, and cocoa-nut cream ?” 

“No, no!” replied Adela; “1 will get Mariana to bring me a cup of 
coffee in a little while.” 

And, to the great dismay of Don Alonzo, she retired to her own 
room. 

When Mariana, the confidential old servant, went to Adela’s chamber 
with the coffee, she found her reclining on the bed in her dressing-gown, 
~ eyes swollen from weeping, and altogether in a state of great mental 

tress. 

“ My dear Miss Adela, dis won’t do,” said the woman; “ you will work 
eam into a feba. I berry sorry for you. It is hard dat you sweet- 

mus go ’brought you, and leabe you behind, so long—long here. 
But, dear Miss Adela, you mus not gib way so, you mus be as brabe as 
Miss Linda. See how she keep up! You tink she no feel? Ah, pore 
ting, pore ting, she sorry too much ; but she bear up for all dat!” 

“Oh, Mariana!” cried the weeping girl, “ you do not know, you cannot 
conceive, what J feel.’’ 

“My pore Miss Adela! I know you is in great trouble. God help 
you! But you mus only put you trust in Him, dat, as Mass’ Parson says, 
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‘orderet eberyting in dis world, and temper de wind to de shorn lamb,’ 
And der may be a good time coming. De Lard is berry merciful to us 
sinners.” 

“Yes—oh yes, Mariana, and I will put my trust in the Lord, and in 
His protection! Go now, please; I shall try to take a little rest. The 
coffee is very refreshing, and I shall want nothing more. Don’t let 
Aunt Dora or Linda come to disturb me. Even when the gentlemen 
are going, my good Mariana, don’t let me be called. I am not able to 
bear a parting scene.” 

“ Better not, dear Miss Adela. Go to sleep, den you won’t tink ob 
noting. Sleep is de best ting for you, my pore child.” 

The kind-hearted Mariana darkened the room by partially closing the 
jalousies, though she left them sufficiently open to admit of the air, which 
was becoming cooler as the evening advanced. 

Mrs. Rivers felt rather ashamed that Adela should allow her feelings 
to get so much the better of her, for she naturally thought her niece was 
grieving at the approaching parting with Colonel Mentilla, and she was 
excessively uneasy lest Adela, when the moment of the final adieu came, 
should forget herself, and show too plainly her attachment to the colonel, 
who, Mrs. Rivers well knew, had no love to bestow on her in return. 
Suffering under this fear, she became quite silent and unhappy, and 
heartily did she wish that the evening were over, and the gentlemen 
gone, without any unpleasant exposé. 

When the ladies left the table, Hector, as master of the ceremonies, tried 
to push round the bottles; but the South Americans, always extremely 
temperate, would hardly drink anything, but they remained a little while 
out of civility to Hector, and the conversation was entirely on the affairs 
of the Spanish Main, and the patriots’ hopes of success. 

In the mean time, Mrs. Rivers said to Linda, “ I cannot but think, my 
dear Linda, that it was wrong to conceal from Adela your private mar- 
riage, or, at any rate, she ought to have been told of Mentilla’s preference 
for you, and that you were engaged to him. Adela would, doubtless, 
have been much hurt and disappointed, but her pride would have pre- 
vented her from showing her feelings openly, as she is doing now, and 
she would have got over this mad fancy in time. It is very unfortunate 
that you and she should have taken a fancy to the same man. I have 
read of this in novels, and I have been told that it occurs in real life 
sometimes ; but I never heard of any case of the kind myself, except of 
one in Trinidad, where two young ladies—sisters—fell in love with the 
same young officer, who ae? great attention to them both. But I don’t 
believe he cared for either of them, for he used to laugh and sing, 


How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away. 


From the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ you know, my dear; and he went away 
without marrying either of them. Let us now go and see how Adela is.” 
Before reaching Adela’s room, however, they were stopped by Mariana, 
who begged them not to go in to awake her, as she had gone to sleep, 
and did not wish to be disturbed. 
They turned back, therefore, and Mrs. Rivers betook herself to the 
chamber of her invalid and half-witted daughter, where she remained 8 
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time playing, with the untiring patience which only a mother’s de- 
wn J ae could have inspired, push-pin and cat’s-cradle with the 
afflicted Julia, whose mind was as childish, or more so, than that of 


cy. 

Linda had gone to the drawing-room, and, being its sole occupant, 
she ventured to give way to the — against which she had been con- 
tending for so many hours. Resting her elbows on the table, she buried 
her face in her hands, and did not attempt to check the tears that came 
rolling in large drops down her smooth, soft cheeks, and finding their 
way through her slender fingers. The door leading into the ae 
room was half open, and some one entered the room so quietly that Linda 
did not hear any approaching footstep. Suddenly she felt her hands 
taken from before her tearful eyes, and perceived Colonel Mentilla lean- 
ing over her. 

“My darling Linda!” was all that he could say at first, and the 
trembling tone of his voice showed how much he too felt; but by 
degrees he mastered his own emotion, and tried to comfort her. It was 
a vain effort, for Linda could not be brought to look forward with any- 
thing like hope. 

“Ah! fear casts its dark shadow around me,” she exclaimed. ‘I can 
see no ray of hope to dispel the gloom.” 

“Oh! But there are rays of hope, my Linda, and bright rays, too. 
When these troublesome times are over, when we drive our oppressors 
from our country, and it is blessed with freedom and peace, think what a 

happy future lies before us !’’ 

' But that future may never, never arrive. You—oh, my God !—you 
may fall in battle, and—and——” 

Linda could say no more; her voice was choked by her sobs. 

“ This will not do, my dearest one! Remember, you are the wife of 
a patriot leader; you must not unnerve me, and mad me unfit for the 
arduous duties that I have vowed not to neglect. If Alvaez returns 
alone, and I remain here with you, my name will be disgraced, branded 
with infamy as a cowardly recreant, who sought personal safety when 
every arm was wanted for the defence of his country. Could you bear 
that such a stigma should be cast on me ?” 

“Not for worlds, my beloved Mentilla. Go! and may Heaven protect 
you in the hour of danger!” 

“T] shall have your prayers, my Linda; and the prayers of an angel 
on earth will surely be heard up yonder !” 

He pointed to the skies, so serenely blue, amidst which the stars of 
evening had just begun to sparkle. 

_ “Let us go,” he continued, “ to the Bell-apple arbour; we shall be less 
liable to interruption there than here.” 

They went, and spent the greater part of the evening together in that 
quiet retreat. 

In the mean time, Don Alonzo and Hector sat smoking cigars in the 
gallery, Don Alonzo starting every now and then, as he fancied he heard 
a step approaching, and thought that Adela might be coming to join 

em. But no Adela came. 

_At length the hour for their departure was close at hand, and still she 

d not make her appearance. Don Alonzo was in despair, and could not 
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refrain from begging Hector to go and see if she were with her aunt, 
Hector soon returned with the information that she was not with Mrs, 
Rivers, who had not seen her since she had left the dinner-table. He 
added, that Mariana had told him Miss Adela had locked her door not to 
be disturbed, and that she had no doubt cried herself to sleep. 
“It would be a pity to wake her, merely to say those unpleasant words, 
‘ Good-bye,’ ” remarked Hector. 
It was some balm to the heart of Don Alonzo Alvaez to hear that the 
g lady had been crying so much. For whom were her tears? For 
imself, of course, he thought, and for the fourth or fifth time he inwardly 
vowed to return and marry her, if he survived the war. 
They were gone—the strangers who had been so hospitably received 
at Clair Hall, and had made such havoc in the hearts of two of the 
young mistresses of that pleasant abode. Adela did not come to say 
Farewell, and Don Alonzo wrote a hurried and passionately worded billet 
to her, which he charged Hector to deliver to her. Hector accompanied 
the voyagers to the little town, and took leave of them at the wharf. It 
was getting late, and as the sloop was to sail almost immediately after 
they got on board, he did not think it necessary to go off with them. 
le drove back to Mrs. Rivers’s house, and remained a little time with 
her, but did not see either Adela or Linda. The latter had gone toa 
room at the top of the house, from which an extensive view of the sea 
could be obtained, to watch the departing vessel, and follow with her 
aching eyes to the last the bark that was carrying from her one so in- 
expressibly dear ; while Adela’s room door remained locked, and no one 
liked to knock loudly at it, or disturb the poor girl in any way. 
“ There will be a long dreary morrow for her, poor girl,’”’ said her com- 
passionate aunt ; “ leave her to forget her sorrow in sleep, if she can.” 
“Ah!” she thought to herself, but che did not express ¢hese thoughts 
to Mariana, to whom she had been speaking, “ Linda is better off than 
Adela, for she knows that nothing but death can separate her from the 
man she loves, and she knows that, as his wife, she has a legitimate right 
to love him. This must be a comfort to her amidst all her sadness and 
all the uncertainty of the future; while Adela has only dreams to go on, 
she only fancies that Colonel Mentilla is attached to her, and she has 
given away her heart to one who can never be what she thinks to her. 
It will be a terrible blow to her when she hears that he is the husband 
of her sister! I pity her most sincerely, and blame myself very much for 
not having given her a hint of it, at any rate. But then, how could J 
do so, when I had given my sacred word to keep silence, and never to 
betray by word or deed their private marriage? I have tried over and 
over to convey to Adela an idea of the truth, that Colonel Mentilla cared 
for Linda, not for her, but she would not believe it, and blindly went on 
fancying herself his favourite. Well, it is all very sad; but Heaven 
knows | have acted for the best, and, if I have done wrong, I am very 
sorry.” 
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V. 
MORE THAN ONE MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE. 


THE next morning the ladies were rather late of making their appear- 
ance. Mrs. Rivers had passed a sleepless night, not in grieving over the 
re of the South Americans, but in thinking what her brother 
would say if he knew all that had been going on without his knowledge 
or acquiescence. Though much attached to Mr. St. Clair, she stood 
y in awe of him; and now that the whirl of excitement in which 
had been kept was over, the idea of what would be his displeasure, if 
he found out that she had countenanced a private marriage between Linda 
and Colonel Mentilla, stood forcibly before her, and filled her with alarm 
and dismay. She blamed herself, she blamed Mentilla, but not Linda, 
for whom she was so kind hearted as to make much excuse. She re- 
membered that, after all, Linda had at first refused to marry the colonel 
clandestinely, and had only been prevailed on to agree to do so if her aunt 
did not think it very wrong. She felt, therefore, that the fault lay mostly 
at her door, and she groaned in spirit at the thought of what her brother 
would say, and how she could exonerate herself in his eyes. Self-reproach 
was of no use. What was done could not be undone; but the poor 
woman passed a night of great misery. 
Linda had been almost as wakeful as her aunt, for, whenever her 


- wearied eyes had closed in sleep, she started up in dreams that frightened 


her, and awoke her from their very wretchedness. First she saw the ship, 
which she had watched till it had faded from her sight, like a speck on 
the ocean, suddenly reappear in its full size—but she saw it as suddenly 
go down headforemost, and beheld Colonel Mentilla on the sinking 
vessel waving his handkerchief to her, until the waves had swallowed him 
up. From this frightful dream she awoke in a shivering-fit. Later 
during the night she slept again, and this time the dream-world showed 
her a battle-field: she heard the booming of the cannon, she saw the 
opposing squadrons advancing to close combat, and, as she gazed on the 
daring leader on one side, she saw him fall, and at the same moment re- 
cognised the features of her beloved Mentilla, as his eyes were closing in 
death! This time she awoke with a smothered shriek ; and sleep, more 
cruel even than reality, fled, to return no more the livelong night. 

Mrs, Rivers ordered breakfast as soon as Linda came down, supposing 
that Adela would soon join them; at her house, as at home, the girls 
occupied separate bed-chambers, therefore Linda did not know if her 
sister were up or not. It was agreed to wait for her a little while. 
But when half-past nine o’clock came, and Adela remained still up-stairs, 
Mrs. Rivers sent Linda to ask her maid if Miss Adela had called her. 
The girl said she had not; and Mariana mentioned that she had been 
twice to Miss Adela’s door, which was still fastened, and had knocked, 

received no answer. 

“She cannot be sleeping all this time,”’ said Mrs. Rivers, “ unless, in- 

, She has taken laudanum.” 
“Taken laudanum !” echoed Linda; “what could put that into your 
, Aunt Dora ?” 
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“Only, my dear, if she awoke early in the night, and could not sleep 
: Ru might have taken a few drops of laudanum to put her to 


again, 
slee 9) 

But in the dark!’ cried Linda. “Good Heavens! she may have 
taken an overdose, and now—now ” Linda, whose nerves were 





quite unstrung, burst into tears. 

Mariana asserted that there was no laudanum io her room; but Mrs, 
Rivers persisted that she might have taken it for all that, as she knew 
that there was laudanum in the medicine-chest, and that she also knew 
was kept in a closet just outside of the door of Mrs. Rivers’s own room, 
and it was often left unlocked. The medicine-chest was immediately 
brought forth, but the laudanum-bottle was quite full—not a drop had 
been taken out of it. 

“ Thank Heaven! she has not poisoned herself, then, by mistake !” 
exclaimed Linda. 

The two ladies and Mariana went to Adela’s door; they knocked, at 
first very gently, then more loudly, and listened for any sound inside the 
room. But all was still, There was not the slightest rustling sound— 
not the faintest breathing could be heard by the anxious listeners. Mrs, 
Rivers looked at her watch—it was ten o’clock ; she then sent Mariana 
for one of the men-servants to force the door open, and Jacob, who was 
a bit of a locksmith, forthwith came up. He brought up some iron 
instrument with him, and forced the lock with it, telling his mistress, at 
the same time, that the door had been locked on the outside, not bolted 
in the inside. The door was thrown open, and Mrs. Rivers and Mariana 
entered the room hurriedly, but Linda hung back, and Jacob, of course, 
did not go in. 

Presently Mrs. Rivers uttered a wild shriek, and Mariana groaned, 
“ Gar Almighty ! Gar Almighty !” 

“What is it?” cried Linda, rushing in, followed by the black man, 
Jacob. 

The bed was empty—the room was empty! No Adela was there! 

They searched the whole room, Mariana even looking under the bed, 
for in her agitation she forgot that the person missing was a white young 
lady, not a black girl, who would most probably have preferred sleeping 
under a bed to sleeping on one. Mrs. Rivers looked narrowly about, to 
see if she could find any note from Adela, but there was not a vestige of 
one. The dress that she had worn the day before was thrown on the 
sofa over her lace shawl, and her bonnet was placed in the nicely lined 
— that was kept in the room for her use when she visited Mrs. 

ivers. 

“Where can she have gone, Linda?” asked Mrs. Rivers, in cou- 
sternation. 

Linda shook her head in mute despair. 

Mariana signed to Jacob to leave the room, which he immediately did; 
then she told Mrs. Rivers and Linda that she thought it very likely that, 
when Miss Adela awoke the evening before, and found the gentlemen 
-_ gone, she had walked to the town to bid them good-bye at the 
wharf. 

“ But she would not go without her bonnet ?” said Linda. 
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«She would not mind dat,” replied Mariana. “She might tie a 
henkechie over her head.” 

« But she could not go without some dress on,”’ observed Mrs. Rivers. 

They opened her drawers and her dressing-case. Everything was 
right in her dressing-case except her comb, hair-brush, and tooth-brush, 

ich were gone; her dressing-gown and a dark-blue Canton crape 
shawl were also missing. 

Mariana exclaimed triumphantly that Miss Adela must have gone in 
her dressing-gown, which was as nice almost as a dress, and her large 
blue shawl. 

“ But she would have come back, surely,” said Linda. ‘She could 
not have stayed on the wharf all night, and Hector certainly did not see 
her there.” 

Mariana suggested that, finding it late, she might have gone to Mrs. 
Sutherland’s, whose house was near the bay. 

Mrs. Sutherland was an old lady, an intimate friend of the family, and 
Adela’s godmother. 

Linda and her aunt seized on the idea, and ordered the phaeton to take 
them and Mariana to town. Neither of them could touch a morsel of 
breakfast ; they only swallowed each a cup of tea, and, as soon as the 
carriage was ready, they hurried off to town. 

But dire disappointment awaited them there. Mrs. Sutherland had 
neither seen nor heard anything of Adela, and was shocked to hear of her 


: disappearance. 


“She must have strolled down to the bay, thinking to meet Hector 
Graham,” she said, “ and, as it grows dark so soon, she must have missed 
her footing, and fallen over that unprotected wharf. Poor child!—poor 
dear child !”’ 

This was a most painful idea; nevertheless, the suggestion was possible, 
and Mrs. Rivers and old Mrs. Sutherland were discussing it, when Ma- 
riana entered the parlour in a great flutter, with the intelligence that 
Harry St. Clair was also missing. Mrs. Sutherland sent instantly to the 
store at which he was employed to inquire if the report were true, and 
the head clerk came to tell her that it really was the case. Harry had 
not come, as usual, to the store that morning, and Mr. Brown, the store- 
keeper, thinking the lad might be ill, had sent to his grandmother’s to 
inquire about him. Old Calista, the grandmother, was in great distress, 
for “de buoy” had not come home all night. He had gone out about 
sunset with a parcel under his arm, but had returned for tea, and had 
eaten some turtle’s eggs with it, which had been sent as a present to the 
old woman by a fisherman in the town. After tea he had gone out again, 
and had never returned. Old Calista said that the watchman at Cale- 
donia estate had seen Harry and Buckra Jem together shortly after 
sunset that evening, and had overheard them talking about Buckra Jem’s 
boat being ready to take Harry somewhere, but he did not hear where. 

“Harry’s disappearance is very extraordinary,’ said Mrs. Rivers, 
“but it can have nothing to do with Adela’s.”’ 

Mrs. Sutherland was not so sure of that; but Mrs. Rivers and Linda 
were afraid of asking what she thought, lest she should speak of Adela’s 
penchant for Colonel Mentilla, which she had taken so little pains to con- 
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ceal. It was determined to send off for Hector Graham, whom the ladies 
knew they could trust, and a boy was despatched to Mr. Craft’s house, 
with orders to scamper as fast as his mule would go, and to deliver g 
sealed note to Mass’ Hector. 

Hector came as speedily as possible, and set about making inquiries in 
the town; he found out all about the clothes and other things which 
Adela had ordered to be sent on board the Spanish sloop for Harry S¢, 
Clair, and that she had paid for everything ; this proved that there must 
have been some understanding between Adela and the coloured youth, 
but no further elucidation of the matter could be obtained, and it afforded 
no explanation of her mysterious disappearance. 

Mrs. Rivers and her niece were preparing to go home, when Mariana, 
who that day appeared destined to be the messenger of evil, a second time 
rushed into the sitting-room, with the intelligence that Buckra Jem’s boat 
had been found cast ashore, keel upwards, at the other end of the bay! 

Here was a new panic—Buckra Jem’s boat upset, and drifted ashore! 
Then whoever was in ‘¢ must have been drowned ! 

“ Adela could not have been in that poor creature’s boat,” said Hector. 
“J will go down to the wharf, and hear what they are saying there.” 

After half an hour of agonising martyrdom to Linda and her aunt, and 
much anxiety to Mrs. Sutherland, he returned with the news which he 
had sia. 

A sailor belonging to one of the ships in the harbour said that soon 
after dark he had been leaning over the side of the vessel looking about 
him, when he perceived a boat passing near. As it approached his ship, 
he distinctly saw Buckra Jem, whom he knew very well by sight, steering 
the boat ; his body was swaying about, he did not seem to know what he 
was doing—in fact, he had all the appearance of being quite drunk; 
there was one other person certainly in the boat ; there might have been 
two, but he only observed one, a lad who was attempting to row the 
boat, but he was not handling the oars properly, and did not seem to have 
the least idea of rowing. As they scudded past his ship he sung out to 
them to take care, for if they went on as they were doing they would 
upset the boat, and soon be down among the sharks. He watched them 
a little way ; they were going in the direction of the Spanish sloop, but 
he was called off for some duty on board, and when he returned to look 
out for the boat it was gone. He saw nothing more of it, and had heard 
nothing more of it until that morning, when he was told, on coming 
ashore, that Buckra Jem’s boat had drifted to land on the other side of 
the bay, keel upwards. 

Hector volunteered to go to poor Buckra Jem’s hut to see if he really 
were absent, for, as he said, “ people do tell such stories.” 

But he came back with a rueful countenance. The unfortunate man 
was not there ; but he had evidently been drinking, probably to excess, 
the evening before ; a bottle of brandy, opened, but only a little taken 
out of it, was lying in one corner of the batt, while a bottle which had 
held rum was empty, and a small quantity of strong rum-and-water was 
in a calabash on one of the wooden benches, as if the wretched owner of 
the hut had been interrupted while drinking it. 


The whole town was agog by this time, and the keeper of the grog- 
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shop, where Harry had bought the spirits for Buckra Jem, sent to tell 
Hector Graham of the purchase Harry had made, and that he had said 
he was going to bestow a bottle of rum on poor Buckra Jem. 

Linda did not know what to do, her aunt was in such a’dreadful state 
of mind that she did not like to leave her; and yet she felt that it was 
her duty to return to her poor father, who would too soon hear rumours 
of the terrible occurrence, or rather occurrences. She determined on 
leaving Mrs. Rivers, who positively refused to go with her to Clair Hall, 
to Mariana’s care, and, accompanied by her kind friend Hector, she re- 
turned to her own desolate home. 

The news they had to impart was a fearful shock to poor Mr. St. 
Clair. Grief, anger, and mortification all struggled together in his mind, 
and Linda was sadly afraid that they would have brought on a paralytic 
fit. But he calmed down by degrees, and at last came to the conclusion 
that Don Alonzo Alvaez had carried off Adela, either with or without 
her consent. Neither Linda, Minna, nor Hector believed anything of the 
sort; but they thought it was better to let Mr. St. Clair encourage this 
idea than to let him faney his daughter was drowned in a wild attempt 
to see Colonel Mentilla once more. 

Such, clearly, was their own idea, and the sisters grieved most bitterly 
at their bereavement. 

There was quite a hue and cry throughout the island; the name of 
St. Clair was in every mouth, and all manner of reports were circulated 
among high and low. 

Poor Mr. St. Clair, formerly so cheerful and conversible in his own 
family, became silent and m ; he seemed always buried in reflection 
except when compelled to occupy himself in necessary business. At 
length, one day, he said to his elder daughter : 

“ Linda, I feel that I have been very wrong. I neglected the warning 
sent to me—the spirit’s warning. It bade me beware of strangers ; it 
told me evil was hanging over us; but in my folly I thought not of 


_ solemn words, and see now how truly is fulfilled the Spirit’s Pro- 
Phecy.” 
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EGYPT: AND A JOURNEY TO PALESTINE, 774 MOUNT SINAI 
AND PETRA.* 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. H. MILES, 


IX. 


Ir is quite time—judging by the impatience of some of my readers, 
who have not scrupled to make known to me their anxious wishes to 
hear all about the forty days’ journeying in the “ Wilderness,” as 
well as to read my personal description, in print, of my visit to Mount 
Sinai and Petra, and all about Ezion-geber, where we learn from 
the Holy Scriptures King Solomon, in his day, constructed “a navy 
of ships” (Kings ix. 26)—it is quite time, I repeat, I should say 
farewell to Cairo, and commence my long, tedious, as well as most 
fatiguing journey to Jerusalem. 

This 1 find to be no such easy task, for, after having resided from 
November until the latter end of February in the Egyptian capital, 
with the exception of the seventeen or eighteen days which were so 
very agreeably spent in the Isthmus of Suez, I feel somewhat loth to 
quit the neighbourhood of the Esbekiéb, upon which my windows 
have looked so long, and especially when one last word more will be 
sure to make itself heard, through these “ world-circulated” pages, of 
some further description of “men and things” at Cairo, which have 
been hitherto, in the embarras de richesses of other, perbaps more in- 
teresting, subjects, temporarily “ shelved.” 

One of the most curious sights to be witnessed at Cairo is the de- 
parture of a “caravan,” as it is generally called, for Palestine, by 
either the short desert route, or by that of the long desert one ; but 
especially the latter, for it is much larger, and forms a far more 
attractive object to the stranger fresh from Europe to behold than 
the former one does. There is an open space in front of both of the 
two large and most frequented hotels at Cairo, and as soon as the 
party is made up, and the dragoman engaged, and the necessary “ kit” 
got together, the whole of the camels, which had been previously 
secured by the dragoman, are brought to this spot, where they bivouac 
until the hour for the departure of the caravan. The tents having been 
pitched and duly inspected by each member of the party who is to occupy 
them, as well as the small, low, and narrow camp iron bedsteads, and 
the articles of bedding thereon, together with the “stores” and casks 
of Nile water for drinking and culinary purposes, and, lastly, the ar- 
rangement for the kitchen having been looked to, each ‘onlies gene- 
rally mounts the dromedary, which the dragoman selects for him, and 
tries its paces on the light sandy ground of the Esbéki¢h. This last 
proceeding affords great fun and merriment to the European visitors 
who are residing at these hotels, and to whom it forms an era in their 
—— life, the recollection of which sight will long remain fresh 
and vivid in their minds after their return to their own country. 

These animals have not all the same equally easy and gentle pace : 
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several of them, especially in the present day, are extremely rough, 
and most uncomfortable in their paces. The race or breed of riding 
camels, commonly called dromedaries, would seem to have become 
either extinct, or, at all events, to have greatly deteriorated; for I 
have a vivid recollection of a very different and far superior class of 
riding camels, on which I rode all the way from Cairo to Ramléh 
(the ancient Arimathea of Scripture) in April, 1845. 

The stranger in the land who mounts a dromedary for the first time 
in his life, unprovided with a pair of stirrup-irons and leathers, and 
finding he has only a slight cord wherewith to hold or to guide his 
animal, certainly cuts a strange figure, and his appearance in such a 
novel character is enough to make the lookers-on die with laughter. 

This first general assembling of the “caravan’’ must be witnessed 
to be thoroughly realised. So strong are first impressions with some 

rsons, that I recal to mind the instance of a German baron who had 
ust returned on board of the passenger steamer from a visit to Upper 

ypt, and who was staying at Shepheard’s Hotel, on witnessing from 
his bedroom window the assembling of a “caravan” on the eve of 
starting for Palestine, vid Mount Sinai, leaving his room, to which he 
had been for some days confined by an attack of diarrhcea, contracted 
on board of the steamer, as he informed me, and, actuated by the first 
impressions on his optic nerves, hastening to mount one of the drome- 
daries, in order to ascertain whether he could endure the fatigue of 
such a conveyance throughout the whole of the journey which he con- 
templated making, vid Mount Sinai and Petra, to Jerusalem. On 
descending from off the camel’s back on to terra firma, the baron 
confessed to me it was rough riding! 

The first great difficulty, previous to starting from Cairo, is to 
make up a party who will all agree to go the same route you yourself 
have made up your mind to travel by; for, although more than half 
of the European visitors who have proceeded to Upper Egypt go on to 
Palestine and to Syria, in order to complete their tour, yet, as no less 
than four different routes are available by which Jerusalem can be 
reached, it is no easy matter to find fellow-travellers with the same 
views as your own. 

Many persons prefer the sea route from Alexandria to Jaffa, as 
being not only very much shorter in regard to the time occupied on the 
journey, but likewise as being much cheaper, and performed with con- 
siderably less bodily fatigue. 

In my own case, I found several travellers who were bound to 
Jerusalem, some of whom had made up their minds to proceed by the 
sea route, whilst others had determined to travel by the way of the 
short desert ; one or two Englishmen had no objection to forming a 
party to proceed as far as Mount Sinai and back to Cairo; whilst 
others, again, wished to visit the shores of the Red Sea, ascend Mount 
Sinai, and thence make for Jerusalem, vid Nakl, Beersheba, and He- 
bron, thereby foregoing Ezion-geber and Mount Seir ; the fourth route 
was vid Akaba and Wady Médsa.* Having at length found a party of 
three other travellers, who had but just arrived from England, both 
willing and ready to join me in visiting Mount Sinai and Petra, on the 





* The modern names of Ezion-geber and Mount Seir. 
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journey to Jerusalem, immediate arrangements were made for our 
early departure ; but, before these were accomplished, the steamer 
returned from Upper Egypt, and no less than four of her passengers 
—two of whom were English and the remainder Americans—on hear. 
ing of the party already made up to “do” Mouut Sinai and Petra, on 
their way to Jerusalem, were most anxious to join it, and, as our 
“ quartette” was agreeable to the same, the party now consisted of 
eight persons. 

In proceeding by either the long or the short desert route, it is not 
only preferable, but advisable, to travel in company; for it is too 
monotonous work to travel over such a dreary extent of country for 
so many days, all alone, without the chance of seeing or meeting with 
a white face until you reach your journey’s end; while, again, it is 
extremely expensive for one person to have to defray the whole costs 
of this journey, to say nothing of its offering a very great temptation 
to one’s being attacked and plundered by some of the wandering 
Bedouin tribes, when they perceive you are the only European in the 
caravan. In case of sickness or sudden illness, the case would be de- 
plorable indeed. 

Sometimes two caravans, consisting of ladies as well as gentlemen 
tourists, agree to travel, for company’s sake, together; but each dis- 
tinct and separate from the other—each having its own dragoman and 
establishment, and, in this respect, perfectly independent the one of 
the other. For the sake of society, and in the hour of sickness, this 

n has its advantages. 

The month of January is far too early to proceed to Palestine, inas- 
much as if the traveller should proceed vid Mount Sinai, he will be 
unable to ascend that mountain from the depth of snow on its summit, 
and which extends even for some distance down its sides; and should 
he proceed via the short desert route, he will arrive at Jerusalem in 
the winter season, when the weather is very cold, and the air chilly, 
and damp, and raw, from the frequent heavy rain which falls. 

On my return to Cairo, after the Dakabicéh voyage to Upper Egypt, 
the latter end of March, 1845, I had intended to have proceeded to 
visit Mount Sinai, but the hot season had already set in, and the 
weather had become too sultry and too oppressive to do so with any 
comfort. 1 may here observe that at Philw, above the first cataracts 
of the Nile, and as far down that river as Osid0t, on my return trip, 
the thermometer in the shady side of the main cabin, or sitting-room, 
registered between the hours of two and four p.m. from 90 deg. to 
94 deg. Fahrenheit. 

On the journey to Mount Sinai through the “ wilderness” in which 
it still stands, as of old (Exodus xix. 1, 2), I was informed at Cairo I 
should find the heat unbearable in a tent, and I was strongly recom- 
mended to forego a visit to it at such an advanced period of the 
season, which, as the advice proceeded from old residents in that city, 
I considered it only prudent to follow. 

We (for there were two of us) therefore proceeded to Jerusalem, 
vid “ El Arish,” or by the short desert route, where we arrived in time 
a canngeny the pilgrims of the Greek Church down to the river 

ordan. 
The French have a saying that, “ tout arrive a bon tems a celui qué 
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gait attendre,” and I most certainly had a long time to await my bon 
’ arrival; for it was only after the expiration of one-and-twenty 
rs that 1 had an opportunity of carrying out my long and anxiously ~ 
wished-for desires ! 

The second great difficulty, for those who intended to proceed by 
way of either “ desert” route to Palestine, was the choice of a thoroughly 
efficient, safe, as well as honest dragoman, whose services are indis- 

nsable on the journey. Now, there are four different races of 
Sceoesens to choose from—Arabs, Maltese, Syrians, and Greeks, and 
a few very excellent dragomen are to be found among the three first- 
named of these classes. The Greek, however, I would avoid engaging, 
if it is intended to proceed by the long desert route, in case of any 
misunderstanding arising between the dragoman and the different 
Bedouin tribes, which might jeopardise the lives and property of all 
the caravan. But early application is necessary to secure their services, 
as the best of these men are almost always bespoke by parties, by 
letter, as early as the end of September, and by the end of October 
the few really good men have been already engaged.* 

Great and frequent have been the ——s on the part of several 
European travellers against the conduct of the different dragomen they 
have had the misfortune to engage, shortly after their arrival in Egypt, 
without having taken sufficient precautions, and made particular in- 
quiries from several distinct sources into the characters of the men 
vac were about to engage for a period of several weeks’ duration, on 
such high terms, too, as had been ruling during the last four or five 
winters in Egypt. So many parties having been wronged, ill fed, ill 
served, and even flagrantly cheated and “fleeced” by the dragomen 
whom they had hired, I have thought it necessary to bring this very 
important subject into prominent notice, whilst 1 am alluding to dra- 
gomen. 

Our party of eight was finally increased to nine gentlemen, in all; 
for, at the eleventh hour, a young English clergyman, who had a few 
days previously expressed his anxious wish to be allowed to join our 
already large party, put in a “ personal appearance” (as the lawyers 
say) at the chancellerie of the British consulate, just as we were 
assembled to ratify—as is customary at each of the different European 
consulates at Cairo—mutual “agreements,” to be held binding on 
both parties thereto—viz. the travellers on one part, and the dragoman 
on the other—for the period therein named. 

Since the month of December previous I had had in view a good and 





* I had hoped shortly after my arrival in Egypt to have obtained the services 
of a most excellent dragoman, an Egyptian named Ali, who, whilst we were all 
proceeding down to the Jordan (in April, 1845), placed his own life in the greatest 
Jeopardy to save that of one of the three American gentlemen (the same) party 
who had renounced visiting Mount Sinai) who had been pulled from off his horse, 
between Jerusalem and Bethany, by some Mahomedan fanatics, with green 
flags in their hands. The dragoman, on this occasion, was not only severely 
handled, but was badly wounded, and had to be conveyed back, on a litter, to 
Jerusalem, where his wounds were attended to, one of the three American gen- 
tlemen accompanying him. Should either Mr. Maxwell (of Kentucky) or Mr. 
Thompson see this article, they will at once recognise the valuable services their 
dragoman rendered them on this occasion. But I learnt, to my great regre 
poor Ali had become too infirm to travel any more as a dragoman, and 
accepted a quiet post in the household of the Italian consul at Alexandria. 
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trustworthy dragoman of the name of Hussinétn Bedawee, whom | 
recollected during my last previous visit to Cairo, and who had a book 
full of very excellent certificates given to him by the different parties 
whom he had accompanied to — Egypt, and likewise to Palestine 
and to Syria. This man had had, also, the advantage of having travelled 
several times by the long desert route, where he was well known to 
the different Shaicks on the road; he had, moreover, visited Petra 
several times, while he had also made the overland journey with an 
English traveller from Aleppo to Bagdad, and likewise a voyage from 
Suez to Bombay. He was well known as a good, honest dragoman at 
Cairo, and the only thing I could hear to his prejudice, and that from 
one of the oldest lady residents at Cairo, was, he was considered to be 
given to parsimony, and was not sufficiently liberal in the table he 
provided for his party—in short, a grippe-sou. 

As soon as our first party of four persons was made up, Hussaneen’s 
services were secured, and an agreement was made with him that he 
was {to give us safe escort to Jerusalem, vid Mount Sinai, Akabah, 
Petra, and Hebron; that he should find us in carriage, in tents, and in 
food (three substantial meals a day), with a good dromedary for each 
of us to ride on, and a sufficient retinue of servants. 

That if our party should be limited to four persons, each one of us 
should pay him the sum of two pounds five shillings, English value, 
per diem—the same whether halting or marebing—for the forty days’ 
are via the long desert route. 

2ndly. That if our party should consist of five or six persons, the 
dragoman was to receive the sum of one pound fifteen shillings per 
diem from each of us; and, 

8rdly. That if more than six persons formed the party, the dragoman 
was to receive only one pound ten shillings per diem from each person ; 
and that in this last case this sum should include the “fees” and 
“taxes” invariably levied by the Shaick of Wady M6dsa (Petra) on all 
travellers, European, Egyptian, or Asiatic, who visited and encamped 
in this dangerous valley. We were, however, to pay the “ fees,”’ as 
well as the customary bukshéésh, or “present,” at the convent of 
Mount Sinai, as well as at all the monasteries, and convents, and 
churches we might visit, after entering Palestine, besides all sums ex- 
pended on “sight-seeing.” 

In this agreement the dragoman had in his favour not only the great 
advantage of having the full period of forty days conceded to bim for 
accomplishing the journey from Cairo to Jerusalem in, and which at 
thirty shillings a day would cost each of us the sum of sixty pounds 
sterling, besides other little incidental expenses by the way, as well as 
a buono mano to the dragoman and to his servants at the conclusion of 
the journey (for such is the rule that obtains in all Eastern countries, 
and both dragoman and servants would think they had not given satis- 
faction to their masters and employers were the expected bukshéésh 
withheld), but he was, moreover, to receive the same sum for each 
day’s halt on the journey. 

_ The usual time allowed to accomplish this journey in (as I have pre- 
viously observed in part second of this narrative) is thirty-six days ; but 
as a halt on every Sabbath-day is almost invariably stipulated for, this 
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prolongs the journey by four days, and to this proceeding no dragoman 
offers any objection, as these additional halts are, unless otherwise 
specified in the written agreement, a clear advantage to him, and tend 
to swell his gains on the whole trip. 

It was on Saturday the 18th of haven, 1865, that our camp was 
regularly pitched in the open space fronting Shepheard’s Hotel, at 
which house the majority of our party were staying. First of all, 
there was a goodly array of bran-new and snow-white cotton canvas 
tents, no less than six in all—viz. a large saloon one for sitting in and 
for the meals to be served in; four sleeping-tents, one of which was 
an extra large one to accommodate three persons therein; besides a 
tent for the dragoman and the servants, which served by day as a 
pantry and store-room. 

The camels were inspected, for the greater number thereof had to 
travel with their heavy loads all the way to Akabah before being 
changed for fresh ones; the dromedaries were then made over by the 
dragoman to each traveller to mount and try its paces, as well as to 
adjust the lengths of the stirrup-leathers, &c. &c. This being accom- 
plished, the “ supplies” were next looked to, as well as the several 
wicker-work cages, made of stout reeds, which contained our portable 
poultry-yard, consisting of turkeys and fowls, but no geese or ducks ; 
and this total absence of the two last from our stock was accounted 
for by the greater quantities of water they would consume on the 
march, and which, if withheld from them, would cause their dying off, 
whilst it would have required an extra camel to have carried a couple 
of casks of fresh water to have kept them alive, to say nothing of the 
additional trouble they would have caused to the servants in keeping 
them together, and preventing their straying far away from the camp, 
in search of a pond or water to bathe themselves in. On the above 
grounds, ducks and geese are very rarely taken by the dragomen on 
the journey through either desert. 

On the afternoon following, the camp was struck ; the camels were 
all laden, and our heavy luggage sent on with them to Suez, where we 
were to join the camp by rail, and by four p.m. the Esbékiéh was clear 
of the last camel. 

The departure from Cairo of our large caravan had attracted not 
only the greater portion of the inmates of Shepheard’s Hotel to wit- 
ness a sight so novel to the majority of the visitors from Europe, as 
well as from America, who were therein located ; but several persons 
from the other neighbouring hotels, on witnessing the crowd that had 
gathered around it, hastened to swell the throng by their presence 
also; and this could scarcely be wondered at, when I inform my 
readers the caravan consisted of no less than seven-and-twenty camels 
and dromedaries—a sight certainly well worth the looking at. 

The whole were to encamp, or rather bivouac—for the tents were 
not to be pitched—a short distance outside of the city, so as to be 
prepared for an early start the following morning. It is three days’ 
march for camels, heavily laden, from Cairo to Suez, which gives an 
average of nearly seven-and-twenty miles for each day’s journey 
across this portion of the desert. 

I should observe, before I proceed further, that no person is allowed 
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to visit the interior of the convent at Mount Sinai, without bei 
furnished with an order, or special written authority to do so, from 
the Greek patriarch, or “ bishop-metropolitan”’ of the Sinaitie penin- 
sula, who resides at Cairo, which said order formerly cost nothing; 
but a few years ago a fee of five francs was charged thereon, which hag 
since been raised to one napoleon, or sixteen shillings, which sum we 
were charged for our “ permit.” 

The Greek metropolitan, seeing around him the numbers of people 
who had been enriched by their speculations in cotton, thought it 
would not be a bad expedient to bring grist to his “mull” by levying 
@ tax on all tourists - might wish to visit the interior of this con. 
vent. The amount of this tax was levied on a single traveller, but 
it covered, at the same time, a party who travelled in one company, or 
who formed one caravan. 

The train for Suez was “timed” to leave Cairo at half-past seven 
o’clock every morning, but it was frequently much later before it 
started, and this morning (Wednesday, the 22nd of February) it was 
eight o’clock before the train got away. We had now said our last 
adieu to Cairo, and had fairly entered upon the long desert journey 
we had before us. It was half-past two p.m. before we reached Suez, 
where, on our arrival, we learnt our camels had not yet reached that 
_— but that they were in sight, this being their third day from 

airo. 

On drawing up the “ agreement’’ with our dragoman, it was stipu- 
lated that we should each of us have to pay our respective railway 
fares to Suez, but that he was to pay for our expenses for board and 
lodging at the hotel during our four-and-twenty hours’ stay at that 


The only word, I must here repeat, I could hear previous to our 
departure from Cairo, in disparagement of our dragoman, was, that he 
was considered to be rather “ close-fisted,” and this failing on his part 
was first exemplified the day after our arrival at Suez; for we had each 
brought with us by the train several travelling-bags and small handy 
portmanteaux, which we made over to the dragoman, early on the 
morning after our arrival, to be placed upon the camels, as part and 
parcel of our baggage; but this proceeding on our part seemed to 
take him by surprise, as he said he had made no arrangements for 
carrying this luggage ; and, secondly, that it was always customary for 
travellers to carry their bags and minor packages in the coarse canvas 
sacks, or wide-mouthed bags, which every camel carried under the 
saddle, and which served in Egypt the same purpose as our own leather 
saddle-bags did in Europe. 

This proceeding on the dragoman’s part was so novel to me, that I 
told him, when I travelled to Jerusalem some twenty years previously 
by the short desert route, our dromedaries were for our especial riding, 
and were not laden like beasts of burden with our baggage, as it would 
have very greatly interfered with the comforts of our daily journey- 
ing, and have proved both irksome and extremely inconvenient to each 
traveller; and that I insisted he should procure additional camels to 
carry all this extra luggage, which, it should be observed, he was 
shown over and over again at Cairo, and informed that we should have 
to take with us. He seemed to be very much “put out” by my 
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resolution not to carry any luggage on my dromedary, save a small 
jeather-bag containing a few clothes and books, &c, &c., for handiness ; 
for the camel-drivers more than half fill these large bags, or rather 
half sacks, with beans and other food for their animals for the journey, 
which not only increases the load the dromedaries have to carry, but 
which has the effect of rendering the rider’s seat a particularly un- 
comfortable one; and, as we were all, fortunately, agreed on this 
point (although I had not been long in discovering we had amongst 
our party one whose tenets savoured of white “pandyism’*), the 
dragoman had no alternative but to hasten the procuring of two addi- 
tional camels—which increased the number to twenty-nine in all—to 
enable us to commence our first day’s march this afternoon to Moses’s 
wells. 

Whilst the dragoman has gone in search of the head Shaick of the 
camels, in order to procure the two additional beasts of burden, I will 
just refer to my note-book and see if 1 have not omitted any little 

its of information picked up and forthwith “ booked” at Cairo, which 
might possibly prove interesting to give to the reader. 

At the period of my leaving the Egyptian metropolis, I learnt there 
were between three and four thousand labourers and workmen, in all, 
employed on the Suez Maritime Canal, of which number, however, 
eleven hundred were attached to Monsieur Cazeaux, on the line of the 
Suez Fresh-water Canal. 

During my sojourn at Cairo, I endeavoured to ascertain from 
various persons who inhabited Alexandria, and who occasionally 
visited the former city, the number of Europeans in Egypt, and the 
result of my several inquiries was, there were from seventy to eighty 
thousand Europeans in Alexandria alone, and about fifteen thousand 
in Cairo, which were classed as follows : 





* The term white “ pandy” was an odious nickname, expressive of unmitigated 
contempt, given by the public voice, through the press, to those Englishmen who 
held influential and lucrative appointments under the government during the 
Sepoy rebellion in India in 1857-58, and who not only sympathised with, but took 
every opportunity of screening, the black murderers of their own countrymen 
and fair countrywomen and children. The term was also frequently used to 
denote those Englishmen who, from a morbid sensibility, always upheld and sided 
with the black race (howsoever much in the wrong) against their own race (how- 
soever much in the right); and to instance a late case in point, the members of 
the “Jamaica Committee” in England would, were they in India, have earned 
the sobriquet of “‘ white pandies.” Had the dangerous policy, so suicidal, of Lord 
Clemency Canning been carried out to the very letter of his proclamation, when 
he issued that insane order for every European in India to give up his arms, be- 
cause it would have been invidious to have disarmed the insurgent black race 
only, at that moment of extreme danger to the stability of the English rule, not 
a single white-faced man, woman, or child would have escaped being butchered 
in India. Most fortunately, however, his lordship’s orders on this, as well as on 
other heads of mistaken leniency, were disobeyed by the white race, who were 
fighting for their very existence, and who were, numerically, as one only to some- 
where about five thousand of the insurgent black race! In all émeutes and in- 
surrections of the people, and in all cases of mutinies of soldiers, it is an axiom 
that the first blood shed, in quelling the same, is always the least. Had an early 
example been made in India, in March, 1857, of the mutinous conduct of the 
Sepoys at Berhampore, the mutiny might have been nipped in the bud; which, 
afterwards, caused two years of hard fighting to suppress, and which caused the 
destruction, by hanging, shooting, and bayoneting, of upwards of fifty thousand 
of the black race! Who proved to be the most humane governor, “Clemency” 
Canning, or Mr. Eyre ? 
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Frenchmen, as well as French subjects, in Alexandria . . 16,000 


Italians me Italian Me m : . 18,000 
Greek m- Greek - ra . . 80,000 
Maltese . : : . : ’ . 8,000 

Total . - . « 72,000 


The remainder, English, German, Spanish, Belgian, and Russian, 
would bring up the grand total to eighty thousand.* 

On the morning of the 18th of February, 1865, at three o’clock (to 
be particular in such matters), an old man died in Cairo, at the great 
age of seventy, of the name of Cheriff Pasha, a Tark by birth, who 
had been attached to Mahomed Ali’s court and ministry, but who 
during the last six years had been quite blind. He was a great miser, 
and had a haréém of slave girls. At the age of sixty-five he had a 
child born unto him, a little girl, which, however, soon died; his 
youngest child is now five or six years old. This ex-minister, when 
selecting for purchase the different slave girls that were brought to 
him for sale, as he could not see their beauty, nor enjoy a sight of 
their “ outward” loveliness, used to feel them, as old Isaac did to his 
son Jacob (Genesis xxvii. 21, 22), and if they were well rounded and 
plump, and of a full bust, he would then make an offer for them to 
the owners, the slave-dealers, im money. This old man was reputed 
to be immensely wealthy ; and it was said no one could estimate his 
riches, for he had not only lands and houses, but likewise jewels, 
diamonds, pearls, and money in quantities. He has left a large family, 
however, to inherit all this immense wealth. 

Those who saw the late Viceroy of Egypt, Said Pasha, at the Exhi- 
bition of 1862, at South Kensington, will recollect the surprise felt in 
England on hearing of his death so soon after his return to his own 
country, and whispers were afloat of his having been quietly made 
away with, or, in plainer language, poisoned. Such, however, does not 
seem to have been the case ; for I was informed, whilst in Cairo, by a 
party who seemed to be aw courant to the real cause of the Pasha’s 
death, that it was caused by fistula and a mortification of the intes- 
tines, and that he died after having undergone very great bodily suffer- 
ing. He left only one son. When Said Pasha was in Paris, on his 
return to Egypt, he consulted the French eminent surgeon, Dr. 
Ricord, for his disease; and the doctor, knowing his antecedents and 
the sort of life which he had accustomed himself to lead, told him, if 
on his return to Egypt he did not alter his mode of life in his har@ém, 





* Since the above was written, I have read in the 7imes of December 29th, 
1865, under the head of “ Egyptian Intelligence,” the following information, which 
I here insert, as I have previously mentioned the swarms of Italians that kept 
pouring into the land of Egypt: “In a former letter I spoke of a considerable 
emigration from Southern Italy to Egypt. The number of emigrants, principally 
Calabrese, has so increased as to render it necessary for the Egyptian authorities 
to interfere. They arrive, it appears, in great misery, without any engagement, 
and .thus become a public burden and annoyance. The consuls have been re- 
quired, therefore, to apply to their governments to devise some mode of putting a 
stop to this influx, and the Board of Health in Alexandria has ordered the agents 
of the steam-boat companies to prevent the landing of these unfortunate crea- 
tures until their consuls have provided for their necessities.” 
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he would not survive beyond six months. The doctor’s prognastica- 
tion of his patient’s case proved correct ; his diagnosis thereof was not 
at fault, for Said Pasha was dead before the expiration of the six 
months, and at the age of forty only. 

Just previous to my leaving Cairo, I was shown, through the kind- 
ness of Dr. Ignace Zagiel, some small grains, which by some persons 
were supposed to be identical with the “ manna” of Scripture. Dr. 
Zagiel was a Polish prince by birth, from the province of Lithuania, 
in the government of Kovno, and after having resided some time in 
Paris, as well as in London, to perfect himself in medical science, had 
of late taken up his residence at Cairo, where he had been nominated 
private physician to one of the Pashas, and where he likewise enjoyed 
a good private practice. This kind-hearted savant informed me, the 
stalk on which the above grains grew was as sweet as that of the 
sugar-cane, and glucose, as well as cevilose and dextrine, in its pro- 
perties. It is conjectured that bread was made from the flour of these 
grains by the Israelites.* This plant or stalk is found in the Desert, 
and is known to botanists (so my informant stated to me) under the 
name of Leuconora esculenta. I had greatly wished to have seen the 
stalk itself, but the only specimen Dr. Zagiel had by him he had left 
with one of the pashas, the Minister of the Home Department (as we 
should say in England), if my memory does not in this instance 
fail me. 

I had had the pleasure of being personally introduced to Dr. Zagiel, 
on the first evening on which I had “assisted” at one of those most 

eeable and intellectual conversaziones which Monsieur de Lesseps in- 
variably held in his large salon whenever he dined at home, by the worthy 





* Very possibly—although there is no mention made thereof in the Hol 
Scriptures ; but the grains of the Leuconora esculenta and the manna of the “ Wile 
derness” of Sinai were two very distinct products, and which must not be con- 
founded the one with the other. In the Book of Exodus we find the first de- 
scription of what “manna” really was (chap. xvi. 14 and 15), and the truth of 
which, so simply narrated, holds good to this day, as our party all witnessed; 
for it was on our entering the Wady Ghurundul that we first noticed and remarked 
“a small round thing, as small as the hoar frost (or rime),” not, however, on the 
ground, as in the days of Moses, but on the thinnest and slightest branches and 
twigs of the tamarisk-trees, some of which we gathered and tasted, and, from its 
colour and saccharine taste, we all, I will not say pronounced, but supposed and 
conjectured it to be the manna of the “ Wilderness.” The nearest and best de- 
scription I can give of its appearance on the twigs is that of a small, very pale- 
yellow coloured flat button—perhaps, in point of colour, like our palest honey in 
England, or like those small round and flat bits of flour-paste called pdte d’/talie, 
which is much used in soups on the continent of Europe. These “small round 
things” are “‘few, and very, very far between,” and are by no means plentiful, 
even where tamarisks largely abound. Dr. Robinson, in his “Biblical Re- 
searches,” says truly, “‘that the manna is not produced every year, while the 
quantity in general has greatly diminished”—that “it is found in the form of 
shining drops, on the twigs and branches (not upon the leaves) of the Turfa (the 
Tamariz gallica of Ehrenberg, from which it is an exudation caused by the punc- 
ture of an insect (the Coccus manniparus of the same naturalist.” I did not see 
any of this manna on the ground, near the trees or bushes—and it melts when ex- 
~ to the sun. This was the bread which the Almighty gave the children of 
el to eat in the “ Wilderness” of Sinai (Exodus, xvi. 15). Compare the 
above with the description of manna in the Book of Numbers (xi. 7, 8), where we 
learn the manna was “ baked in pans, and, also, made into cakes.” 
Oct.—VoL. CXXXVIII. NO. DL. P 
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Président himself ; and amongst several little interesting matters which 
were opened to scientific discussion, and which happened to be brought 
on the ¢apis that same evening, two thereof, from the great interest 
which I myself felt therein, and on which I observed various persons 
ventured to give an opinion, led me likewise to join in the conversa. 
tion ; the first was the nature and the value of the Sinaitic “ tur. 
quoise,” in comparison with those found in Persia. Dr. Zagiel showed 
to Monsieur de Lesseps, as well as to his guests, a specimen of each 
kind, and instanced their respective prices, as estimated by, and 
known to, the lapidaries in the Cairo bazaar. To outward appear. 
ance they appeared to be nearly alike in colour; but whilst the Per. 
sian turquoise retains its colour throughout, those found in the Sinaitic 
peninsula are, however, strange to say, of a bluish hue on the outer 
surface only, for on friction, or on scraping them with a penknife, the 
body of the stone resembled a piece of lime! The argument, there. 
fore, was, of what material were these Sinaitic turquoises formed, 
and to what chemical agency were they indebted for their external 
colouring matter? After each savant had had his “ say’ upon this 
point, and had enunciated his own opinton on the vexata questio of 
the evening, the subject was changed to that of a curious fly, a speci- 
men of which Dr. Zagiel stated he had in his “ laboratory,” and which 
had been given to him by a native traveller who had just arrived from 
Upper Egypt. Dr. Zagiel’s reason for introducing this particular fly’ 
to “buzz” in all our ears was, that he considered it might have 
something to do, in all likelihood, with the murrain of the horned 
cattle in Egypt ; and from what he had read in the published accounts 
given of their travels by those travellers who had lost all their teams 
of oxen when journeying in their waggons in the far interior of 
South Africa, he concluded this insect was no other than the “ tsetse” 
fly, so dangerous and so fatal to horned cattle and horses, and yet so 
innocuous to human beings and dogs. 
As I had been shown, through the kindness of Mr. Oswald, whose 
onal acquaintance I had had the pleasure to make in Cape Town 
in the year 1852, on his return from his last excursion (in company 
with Dr. Livingstone) from the Zambési as well as from the Lim 
pore rivers, a small glass phial full of the “ ¢setse” flies, which he 
had procured and brought away with him from the land of their 
habitat, 1 had very great doubts in my own mind as to whether 
Dr. Zagiel’s fly was identical with the one found near the river 
Zambési, and likewise in the far interior of South Africa; and I 
begged the particular favour of his being so good as to show me the 
one he had, which he very kindly promised to do if I would call on him 
and see it at his own quarters ; which I accordingly did, but it had been 
unfortunately mislaid, and lost to view for the time being, in the mul- 
titude of “nicknacks” and “ rarities” and “odds and ends” which 
had accumulated in the worthy doctor’s studio, in as great a ratio, 
seemingly, as the objects of virti and the several “odds and ends,” 
picked up in travel, had done in the laboratory, as well as in the small 
museum attached thereto, of Dr. Chambart at Port Said. I hold still 
to the opmion that the fly given to Dr. Zagiel is not the “ tsetse’’ fly 
of the interior of South Africa; if it were so, other travellers, espe- 
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cially those who have sought for the sources of the Nile, would have 

discovered and have consequently noticed it in their journals; for the 

appearance of such an insect in anywise cngpancy s the “ tsetse,” if 

once seen or even heard of, would have been sure to have been alluded 

to by one at least of the different travellers who had visited those 
ions. 

Whilst seated in the railway carriage I took a last farewell look at 
the desert plain to the northward, just after we left the last station at 
which the train stopped, before arriving at Suez, and I could not help 
reflecting that it was more than probable the waters of the Red Sea 
did, in the days of Moses, actually extend up to the modern Lake 
Timsah, and that the present site of the two deep “ bitter lakes” ori- 
ginally formed the bed of the Red Sea.* 

King David must have known the true version of this fact about 
which in modern times there is so much controversy, from the tradi- 
tions handed down, from one generation to another, of his own 
ancestors, in whose breasts the reminiscences of that most wonderful 
and miraculous passage would have been ever kept alive, and not 
allowed to die out or to become extinct. 

David did not forget this wonderful incident ; for he not only alluded 
to it when he wrote the seventy-eighth Psalm, but he, in a measure, 
describes almost the very spot where this miracle took place, and 
where the passage of the Israelites occurred. I quote it from the 
Book of Psalms, not having seen it alluded to elsewhere, or by any 
former writer. 

In the twelfth verse of the above psalm, according to our authorised 
version of the Holy Scriptures, David wrote : 

“ Marvellous things did He (7.e. God Almighty) in the sight of our 
forefathers, in the land of Egypt; even [bear this point in mind!|— 
even in the field of Zoan.” 

Now the ancient city of Zoan was in the land of Goshen, and it 
stood in a large plain, rendered by our translators by the word 
“field.”’ The head of the Red Sea, therefore, would have been to the 
south-east of the site of the city of Zoan, called by the modern 
Egyptians Zsan. 

Now what were these “‘ marvellous things” which God did? Let 
David tell us; for in the next verse he wrote: 

“He [7.e. God] divided the sea, and let them go through; He made 
the waters to stand on an heap”’—that is, “the waters were [as] a 
wall unto them, on their right hand and on their left” (Exodus xiv. 
21, 22). Now what sea did the Almighty divide, if it were not the 
Red Sea ?—and if it were the Red Sea, why in that case its waters 
could not have been far distant from this “ field,” or rather “ plain,” 
of Zoan ! 

At any rate, how does this version, which King David has thrown 


Ques: 





* Since these notes were penned, the author has perused, in the Times news- 
paper, an interesting letter on the Suez Canal, dated 15th of January, 1866, in 
the sixth paragraph of which it is stated that, in clearing away the heaps of 
earth, beneath which the rocks of Chalouf, in the Desert, have been buried for 
ages, the workpeople discovered a quantity of marine shells; whilst remains of 

sh, more particularly of the shark tribe, have also been brought to light. 
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mto the argument, suit the Bibligal commentators of the old school, 
who hold, “through thick and through thin,” that the Israelites 
passed through those narrow rocky defiles in the mountainous 
country east of Cairo, and then debouched therefrom upon the shores 
of the Red Sea, nearly facing Moses’s Wells? Is King David's 
“ field [or plain] of Zoan” to be looked for in this direction ? 

During this present winter (1864-5) the visiting of a mountain, 
called the “ Bell Mountain” (or, in Arabic, Jebel Nakddss), became 
fashionable, and “the thing” to do. This mountain is situated to the 
south of Mount Sinai, and not far distant from the cape called “ Ras 
Mahomed,” at the point where the gulfs of Suez and Akabah unite 
or bifurcate. This mountain, at particular times of the wind, gives 
forth an echo, which sounds somewhat like a bell; hence its name. 
If I mistake not, it was first discovered and brought to notice by an 
officer of the Indian navy, whilst on survey duty in the Red Sea, who 
published an account of it. 

During the month of December one of the English chaplains from 
the Bombay presidency obtained leave of absence to visit Egypt, and 
the two objects he was most bent on visiting, after his arrival at Cairo, 
were Mount Sinai and the “ Bell Mountain,” to which places, as soon 
as he could make the necessary arrangements for his journey, he pro- 
ceeded. This clerical gentleman was one of the greatest as well as 
bitterest opponents of the “Suez Canal’ scheme; for I heard him, on 
that great work being alluded to, at the house of the Rev. Mr. Lieder, 
the German missionary at Cairo, utter the imprecation, that he wished 
both Monsieur de Lesseps and the Suez Canal were at the bottom of 
the Red Sea! 

On the afternoon of our arrival at Suez we found, to our great dis- 
appointment, neither beds nor bedrooms were to be obtained, as the 
hotel was quite full. We were nine of ourselves, but there were, 
besides our party no less than seven or eight English and American 
ladies and gentlemen, that had accompanied us from Cairo by the 
same train, with the double purpose of visiting “‘ Moses’s Wells’ and 
the Red Sea, and of seeing our large caravan make its final start from 
the regions of civilisation into the “wilderness.” Amongst these 
tourists were the American Bishop of Minnesota, a young English 
curate, and an American gentleman, with his wife and daughter, from 
the Southern Confederate States. 

The ladies, very fortunately, found accommodation through the 
landlady giving up her own room; but all the gentlemen, including a 
couple of Admiralty agents (in charge of the Indian mails) who were 
on shore from their respective steamers, and one or two more travellers, 
had to find sleeping-“ berths’ on the broad couches or sofas which 
were fixtures all along the sides of the large saloon on the upper floor, 
and which in Eastern countries go by the name of divans. There was 
no want of blankets, and Indian ra@zais, or coverlets, and, with the 
exception of the imsects which attacked us, we all passed a better 
night than we anticipated; but “Oh! the bugs!’’ were the constant 
cries during the night; first one person and then another would get 
up from off his divan, and hunt and look about everywhere for these 
vile intruders upon their night’s rest. 
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Thursday, February 23.—All the camels having been laden, the 
“earavan’’ left Suez about one p.m. for the first day’s encamping- 

und at Moses’s Wells, distant about eight miles by the way which 
the camels had to travel round the head of the bay. Our party started 
about three P.M., and after crossing the ferry—which at high tide is of 
a good width—we found our dromedaries all ready on the opposite 
shore for us to mount. The weather had suddenly changed ; for after 
a warm and clear forenoon the sky became overcast, and the wind arose 
and made the air feel very chilly, so much so, indeed, that we were all 
glad to put on our overcoats. 

After taking a last look at where the Suez Canal * was to débouche 
into the Red Sea, we proceeded on our journey, and reached our first 
day’s encamping-ground as the tents were about half me which 
operation had to be greatly hurried, for the weather looked cross and 
stormy, and our camp was scarcely ready before the rain fell. 

From Suez to Mount Sinai there are no less than three distinct 
routes ; first, by sea, on board of a small Arab “ dow,” or sloop, or 
even by a large boat, as far as Tor, a miserable village on the east 
coast, from whence camels must be hired to march across to Mount 
Sinai, a journey of two days; in this case tents, camp equipage, and 
all the requisites for the trip must be taken on board the large boat or 
sloop ; it is not a route that I should select or even recommend, as it 
ofiers so many inconveniences ; secondly, by following the route vid 
the Wadee Humr and Sardbut-el-Khadeem to the left; and, thirdly, 
the route vid the Wady Mookuttub and Wadee Pharin (Feiran) to 
the right, these two roads branching off after passing the Wady Ghu- 
rundul, or not quite half way between Suez and the mountain of Sinai. 
The route we took was vid the Wady Pharan, making a divergence to 
visit the valley of “ Inscriptions” by the way. We quitted our encamp- 
ing-ground at Moses’s Wells, after having visited the springs and 
ponds, as well as the two gardens, in which a few vegetables were 
raised for the supply of the Suez bazaar, about half-past nine o’clock 
this morning (24th February). Our march this day was across a most 
extensive gravelly plain, intersected with small stones; and we had 





* Since this account of the Suez Canal was written, my readers will have read, 
in the early part of the present year (1866), a notice in the Times newspaper, 
under the head of “Money Market and City Intelligence,” that advices from 
Alexandria mentioned the definitive settlement of the Suez Canal question, and 
that the “‘ Compagnie” do not now retain a single acre of ground, except such as is 
needed for the maritime canal, and that in consideration of this cession the Viceroy 
had added (10,000,000) ten million francs to the already large indemnity fixed 
some time back by the Emperor Napoleon, and that he is to pay the whole within 
four years from this, instead of sixteen, as was stipulated originally; and that, 
furthermore, the ‘ Compagnie” were to sell their property, or rather territory, 
called the Ouadi (which they purchased of the late Said Pacha for 2,000,000 
francs) to the present Viceroy for the sum of 10,000,000 francs, being five times 
in excess of the sum the *‘ Compagnie” paid for it; but which large amount, con- 
sidering the great sums which have been expended in improvements, and in 
bringing the land under cultivation, by the said “ Compagnie,” was not thought 
extravagant. Politically speaking, this arrangement would remove all possible 
questions of diplomatic dispute, whilst it will shut the mouths of the “ croakers,” 
— have all along predicted the non-completion of the Suez Canal from want of 
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a cloudy sky, with a high wind, which rendered the march rather 
a gloomy one than otherwise. On our right hand was the Red Sea, 
with the high range of Egyptian mountains in the background ; and 
on our left there was a range of high mountains likewise. Nota 
particle of vegetation, nor even a solitary tree or bush, was to be 
seen or met with, save and except a small, coarse, rough-lookin 
plant, stunted in growth, and dried and shrivelled from the effect of 
the sun’s powerful rays. I should have observed that it took us 
just one hour in crossing the ferry, even with the sail set, from 
Suez to the opposite shore, from the time we embarked (for the 
boat took the ground onde or twice) up to the time we reached our 
dromedaries, as the tide, having commenced to recede, had left about 
a furlong of soft mud to traverse betwixt the boat and the dromedaries, 
and which we had to cross by two at a time only, by being carried on 
our boatmen’s shoulders. The removal of the baggage occupied, like. 
wise, no little time, and our ride to camp was saouatideel in about 
a couple of hours. : 

The second day’s march occupied eight hours; we halted in the 
midst of the sterile and stony plain of the Wadee Soodr.* The 
third day’s march was to the Wady Ghurundul, having passed on 
our road “ Ain Hawarah,” supposed to be the site of the encampment 
of the Israelites, and called Marah in the Bible (Exodus xv. 23). This 
was likewise a long day’s march of upwards of nine hours. The fourth 
day’s march was to the shores of the Red Sea, a march of nine hours. 
It was a pleasing as well as a most welcome sight to behold again the 
waters of the Red Sea, in which almost the whole of our party took a 
swim ; but its shores were uninhabited—not even a fisherman or a hut 
was to be seen. The fifth day’s march occupied eight hours, and the 
camp was pitched in a wady whose name I have forgotten. The sixth 
day’s march was to the Wady Pharan (Feiran), which spot was a perfect 
oasis in this dreary “ wilderness.”” Here our camp was pitched under 
the shade of several fine large date-trees, which were watered by a 
running rivulet of cool and delicious water. This small current of 
fresh water, which flowed past the site of our encampment, took its 
rise in a copious spring not very far distant ; but its course,was a very 
short one, as it was soon buried in the sand after having irrigated the 
Wady Pharin. The sight of the green grass growing so luxuriantly 
along the sides of this rivulet was most refreshing to all our eyes, for 
we had only met with such a pleasing sight on two previous occasions 
—viz. at Moses’s Wells, and again in the pretty-looking and sylvan 
Wady Ghurundul. The seventh day’s march was to the Wady-es- 
Bhaick; and the eighth and last day’s march took us to the foot of 
Mount Sinai, where the usual encamping-ground was distant but a 
short half-hour’s walk from the convent. 





* This dreary and stony plain, called the Wady Soodr, is considered to be five- 


and-forty miles in extent from north to south, as it is estimated to take the 
camels about fifteen hours to traverse it. 
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HARROLDSTONE TOWER. 


A Tats or THe Day. 


CHAPTER I. 


HARROLDSTONE TOWER—ITS INHABITANTS AND NEIGHBOURHOOD, 


“ Wuat makes ye look sa sad, Mistress Rabbitts? Have ye seen the 
wraith of ony of the family, or have the baskets of fruit and vegetables 
1 last sent up to London en found fault with? Were the peas not 
tender eno’, or the strawberries o’er ripe, or the gooseberries too 
forward for tarts, or has anything else happened that displeases 

ou?” 
ars Something is likely to happen to displease me, Mr. Andrew, and, 
I may say, to displease aaiiade connected with the family of our 
late respected master, Sir Guy Raymond,” answered Mrs. Rabbitts, 
a lady of a certain age, who held and had held for many years the 
responsible office of housekeeper at Harroldstone Tower, the other 
ker being the head-gardener at that princely domain. “ What 
ink you, Mr. M‘Callum? How long is it since the ped Sir Guy 
has been dead? Just tell me that. Is it two years or less ?” 

“Ye of all people ken well eno’, Mistress Rabbitts. It’s better 
than twa years, for I was planting this very bed of strawberries when 
the bad news came, and it’s only this season that they have arrived at 
full bearing, and I have sent five baskets of them up to her leddyship 
in London,” answered the old gardener. “ But what was it that ye 
was ganging to tell me, Mistress Rabbitts? Is the young leddy 
ganging to be wedded? though to be sure she’s o’er young to marry 
yet, or has the young master, Sir Guy, run away from school again, 
or what has happened, Mistress Rabbitts ?” 

“T tell you 1 did not say that anything has happened, but that 
something is going to happen in which you, Mr. Andrew M‘Callum, 
as the oldest servant of the family, must of necessity take a deep in- 
terest. The young Sir Guy isn’t at school, remember that. He was 
at school, but ran away, and instead of being sent back, as in my 
opinion he ought to have been, has had a tutor, a young gentleman, 
Mr. Arthur Floyd, against whom it would not become me to speak a 
word, for he may be a very good tutor as he is certainly a very good- 
looking young gentleman, but, in my opinion, Mr. Andrew, he should 
know his place as we know ours, and not go and aspire as he has done 
to what do you think, Mr. Andrew? To Miss et cy you'll 
ask. No, there might have been sense in that, great as would have 
been the presumption, but to the hand of my lady herself! Yes, Mr. 
Andrew, he is going to marry Lady Clarissa Raymond, the widow of 
our dear departed master.”’ 

Andrew M‘Callum opened his eyes as wide as their red-fringed lids 
could expand, and exclaimed, 

“Ye dinna say that—Lady Clarissa ganging to marry her son’s 
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tutor! He may be a very braw young gentleman, and erudite and 
amiable ; but mark my words, Mistress Rabbitts, there'll ne’er guid 
come to the house of Raymond if she who ought to be the guide and 
manager sa soon forgets her dead lord, and takes another into hig 
place to rule over us. What does Mistress Evangeline say to the 
matter, I wonder? Ah, I doubt but that it will be a sair thing for 
her. And the young Sir Guy? But the poor boy is too thoughtless 
and too wild, I’m fearing, to care for it, so that they let him have hig 
own way. Aweel, aweel, Mistress Rabbitts, ye could ha’ brought 
me pleasanter news, and I’m fain to own that this has quite upset 
me.” 

“So it has me, Mr. Andrew, that I can tell you,” said the worthy 
housekeeper, putting her handkerchief to her eyes to wipe away the 
tears springing into them. “ Little did I think when that soft-spoken, 
gentle-looking, smooth-faced young man came to the house so humble 
and respectful when my lady deigned to address him, with his sweet 
smile and his profound bow, with his silk waistcoat and his stiff- 
starched cravat, and his black coat and pantaloons without a crease, 
as unlike our good, honest, hearty Sir Guy as—as ‘i 

“ Asa ripe peach is to a black currant,” putin Mr. Andrew. “Ye 
maun weel say that, Mrs. Rabbitts.” 

“ Ora dish of roast beef to a blancmange,” observed the house- 
keeper. ‘“ Yes, as ] was saying, so unlike is this sweet young minister 
—for he has got reverend to his name—so unlike is he to dear Sir 
Guy, that little did I think that he was ever to become our new 
master. Just think of Sir Guy, standing six feet three in his stock- 
ing-soles, with his fine, full, commanding figure, his ruddy, cheerful 
countenance, his hearty voice and merry laugh, as he appeared in the 
hall in his red coat and top-boots on that fine autumn morning that 
the hounds met before he left the Tower for the last time. It was 
the cold he caught on his journey to London killed him, but in my 
opinion, if he had stayed at home, and kept out of the doctors’ hands, 
he would have been alive at this present moment. Well, well, he’s 
gone to a better world, there’s no doubt about that, and it’s only to 
be hoped that you and I, and those he cared for on earth, and who 
cared for him as we did, and revere his memory, I will say, may join 
him there some day.” 

This conversation took place ona fine forenoon during spring in the 
kitchen-garden of Harroldstone Tower, the property of the late Sir 
Guy Raymond, whose death has been alluded to. Harroldstone Tower 
owed its name to a lofty and handsome tower which had existed for 
some centuries on one side of the family residence. Large additions 
had been made from time to time to the house in a style of architec- 
ture to suit the tower, till a fine and lordly-looking mansion was the 
result. It stood on the summit of a knoll, with a fine sweep of park- 
land sloping down to a rapid and clear river. On the other side were 
gardens and pleasure-grounds, with woods outside them, and beyond, 
from the terrace in front of the Tower, arange of high and picturesque 
hills. The course of the river could be traced as it flowed between 
green meadows and wooded heights, occasionally concealed by them 
till it reached the blue and far-off ocean. Acres upon acres of arable, 
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meadow, and oe land, woods and upland downs, let to wealthy 
tenants, formed the estate of Harroldstone, and brought money into 
the coffers of its owners. About two miles off up the river was the 
town of Hamlington, in which parish Harroldstone Tower was situated, 
though the estate itself extended into two or three other parishes. 
Hamlington was a neat, picturesque market-town of some size, con- 
taining a considerable number of haberdashers’, grocers’, shoemakers’, 
and harness-makers’ shops, showing that it was in the centre of a large 
and flourishing agricultural population. Hamlington returned a 
member to parliament. He had been from time immemorial nomi- 
nated by the Raymond family, and no one thought of opposing Sir 
Guy while he himself stood, or indeed the candidate he nominated, as 
long as he lived ; but there had been a dissolution soon after his death, 
and Lady Clarissa discovered ‘that she was not as popular as her hus- 
band had been, from finding that the gentleman she supported had an 
opponent in the field. 

o, Lady Clarissa was not generally liked either by her equals— 
that is to say, by the surrounding gentry, who, by-the-by, she would 
have been astonished at hearing called her equals—or by the tradesmen 
of Hamlington. She had gained for herself the character of being im- 
perious, self-willed, and indifferent to the feelings of others. Her 
manner was certainly supercilious towards those for whom she felt 
contempt, and she let those who had offended her know it clearly, 
though, at the same time, she could be courteous and condescending 
enough when she pleased, or, rather, when she was pleased. Ham- 
lington was an advanced place. It had its town-hall and its institute, 
its two churches, its parish church and its district church, while the 
Independents, Wesleyans, and Baptists had handsome chapels ; indeed, 
all denominations of dissenters had places of worship well supported 
and attended—a significant fact worthy of note. 

The Rev. John Broadfield was the vicar, and, as the living was a 
good one and the duties onerous, he had as a curate the Rev. Hugh 
Shepherd, on whose shoulders a very considerable amount of the 
= duty devolved. Mr. Shepherd had, however, a large family, 

is boys went to the grammar-school in the place, and, had he even 
the desire to move, he could not have afforded to do so. He was a 
humble-minded, painstaking man, whose heart was in his work, his 
great aim and desire the salvation of souls. Mr. Broadfield, the vicar, 
had no objection to the opinions he held or to the sermons he preached, 
unless they exceeded the prescribed length of thirty-five minutes when 
he had to listen to them ; he got more work out of him than he could 
expect to get out of most men, and he was generally liked in the 
parish ; so the vicar let his curate go on in his own way, and do and 
say what he thought fit. 

The parish church stood in an elevated position on the top of the 
high street, and was a structure of some pretension, the high substan- 
tial tower of roughly hewn stone, half covered with ivy, giving it an 
air of venerable antiquity, which it indeed really deserved. The Rev. 
Etheldred Dimsdale was the new incumbent of St. Ninan’s, the district 
church. All that was known of him was that he had been appointed 
through the influence of Lady Clarissa Raymond, that he was a gra- 
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ford, a friend of Mr. Arthur Floyd, and a bachelor. A 
little parsonage-house had been built near the church, 
here he had lately taken up his residence. When people called, 
the neighbourhood had begun to do, they found him very courteous 
pleasant in his manners, apparently a man of the world though 
oung, and well informed on the general topics of the day, while he 
d decidedly refined and good-looking. Even after he 

had preached several sermons, none of his congregation could deter 
mine to what section of the Church of England he belonged. In vain 
they searched the subscription-lists of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, the Church Missionary Society, the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and the numerous other religious societies supported by either one or 
the other of the two great parties. His costume was rigorously eccle- 
siastical, but that was not considered as at all a near indication of his 
theological opinions. Two or three of his visitors had endeavoured to 
elicit some information from him on the subject, but with much tact 
he avoided replying directly to the leading questions they put to him, 
and, while apparently entering frankly into the question, left them as 
much in the dark as ever. Mr. Broadfield called on him, and was 
convinced that he privately approved of the Essays and eviews, 
thought highly of Dr. Colenso, and looked upon “ Ecce Homo”’ asa 
work calculated to effect a large amount of good, especially among 
young men at the universities whose minds might have been somewhat 
unsettled by other works that they had read. Mr. Shepherd, when he 
heard this, remarked, in his quiet way, that if such was the case, it 
must be on the principle of applying one violent poison to cure the 
effects of another. When, however, Mr. Shepherd himself called on 
Mr. Dimsdale, he was convinced, from what he said, that he could not 
possibly approve of the work in question, and was, indeed, tole- 
rably well pleased with what he said, except that he expressed a 
somewhat unmitigated contempt for dissenters. Mr. Shepherd was 
much pleased with his remarks. As for Roman Catholics, he had 
nothing to do with them; he mourned over their errors, and 
age that all might be united in one flock under one Master. 
r. Shepherd, if not feeling that they were one, went home thank- 
ful that so satisfactory an addition had been made to their neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Dimsdale the next day met Mr. Freeman, the In- 
dependent minister, at the cottage of a poor person in his district 
who was a member of the latter gentleman’s congregation. Mr. Dims- 
dale made a point of calling on everybody in his district. He put out 
his hand cordially, said he telt satisfied that Mr. Freeman was impart- 
ing sound religious instruction, but that he must excuse him if he 
occasionally looked in, as he could not but consider that all the resi- 
dents in his district belonged to the flock confided to his care. The 
observation was made in so kind and gentle a tone that Mr. Freeman 
could only bow, and reply that this was perfectly just and fair. The 
very same day, in another cottage, Mr. Dimsdale found, after he had 
taken his seat and had begun to talk to the people, that Father Alder, 
the Roman Catholic priest and the father confessor of the neighbour- 
ing convent of St. Barbara, was visiting a sick person in a back room. 
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“ We bean’t Catholics ourselves, do | see, sir—that’s to say, not 
Thomas, my good man, nor our son Bill, nor Susan, nor Nancy; but 
this is our eldest daughter, Lucy—she’s been away in service at a 

house near Lunnon. We didn’t know they was Catholics; nor 
was they, that I knows of exactly—at least, when my man wrote 
about it to the housekeeper, she said it was all right, they hadn't 
changed,” said Mrs. White. “ Howsomever, when Lucy came home 
girl, she said that they was Catholics, or as good as Catholics, 
and that she didn’t want to see Mr. Broadfield, nor Mr. Shepherd 
still less, nor you neither, sir, you’ll excuse me, because she didn’t 
know you, and that she’d rather see the Catholic priest than any one. 
You see he comes next door to see Pat Mahoney and his family, and 
he’d been accustomed to speak to us, and so we knew him.” 

Mr. Dimsdale waited till Father Alder came out of the sick-room. 
Mrs. White was in no little alarm, expecting, as she afterwards said, 
to see a rumpus between the priest and the minister. Her surprise 
was great, therefore, when Mr. Dimsdale received Father Alder with 
a cordial greeting, as if they were old friends. 

“J have great pleasure in this opportunity of meeting you, Father 
Alder,” said Mr. Dimsdale. “I heard of you before I took charge of 
my present cure. We may, I trust, ever labour satisfactorily together 
in our holy work. The prayers of the faithful are ascending day and 
night, that the wall of partition may be broken down, and that all 
may fight and all may worship together under the same banner.” 

“ Yes, truly, though you should say that the time is coming when 
the rebellious and long-estranged child will be reconciled to its justly 
offended and forgiving and loving parent,” said the priest, with a 
peculiar glance between his half-closed eyelids at the English clergy- 
man. “Is it not so?” 

“Yes, it is a time much to be desired,” said Mr. Dimsdale; and in 
the same breath he added, “ You found Lucy White in a happy frame 
of mind P” 

“What! I was not aware that you had visited her!’’ observed the 

nest. 
as To what communion does she belong ?”’ asked Mr. Dimsdale. 

“She desired to see me,” said the priest. 

“Tt would not be wise to discuss the matter at this moment,” said 
Mr. Dimsdale. “We are probably walking in the same direction— 
we will then speak about it.” 

To the surprise of Mrs. White, the Protestant minister and the 
Catholic priest walked out of the cottage together, apparently on 
terms of the closest intimacy. 


CHAPTER II. 


GIVES AN ACCOUNT OF THE RETURN OF THE FAMILY, AND THE PREPARATION 
FOR THEIR RECEPTION. 


Tue bells of the Hamlington churches were ringing gaily—the 
tenantry of the Harroldstone Tower estate were dressed in their best. 
Arches decked with flowers had been erected on the road leading 
from the Hamlington station to the Tower. The Hamlington volun- 
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teers, to which the young Sir Guy belonged, were called out, so was 
the yeomanry, which had been under the command of the late Sir Guy, 
and in which it was proposed to offer his son a commission ; the neigh- 
bouring gentry, in carriages and on horseback, were assembling from 
far and near to welcome Lady Clarissa Raymond back to Harroldstone, 
from which she had now been absent nearly two years—except for a 
short visit, indeed, since the death of her late lord. 

What mattered it to them that her ladyship had thought fit to take 
to herself a young and handsome husband, provided he was gentle. 
manly and sociably inclined, and likely to make the house agreeable ? 
With all the late Sir Guy’s kindness and urbanity, he had a dignified 
bearing which somewhat awed the more humble or baser spirits—the 
more humble only, however, till they really knew him, and then they 
discovered to their surprise that he was as humble as themselves. It 
was not likely that the young tutor, who, it was understood, was 
nobody by birth, and who, notwithstanding his marriage, had his way 
to make in society, would give himself airs. Lady Clarissa, too, must 
feel that her wisest course would be to be pleasant herself, and to 
make her house pleasant, as, should she form enemies, they would 
most certainly not lose any opportunity of passing disagreeable re- 
marks on her and her new husband. Her neighbours naturally hoped, 
therefore, that she would try to make herself popular by opening her 
house to them, and giving fétes and parties of all sorts. They wisely, 
therefore, seized this occasion to pay their court to her ladyship and 
her family, knowing that their names would be duly recorded in the 
Hamlington Herald, and of course seen by her. Seldom had a greater 
preparation been made to do honour to any of the family than on the 
present occasion, except, perhaps, some thirty years before, when Sir 
Guy brought bis youthful bride to the mansion of his forefathers. 
For some years they had been without children, when Sir Guy was 
naturally anxious to have an heir to his title. Lady Clarissa’s temper 
began to sour at the thought that she was not likely to present him 
with one. At length, great was her joy when she found that there 
was a prospect of her becoming a mother. 

“] shall be vexed if it isn’t a boy,” she remarked more than once. 
“T really believe that I shall hate the creature if it is a girl.”’ 

“Say not so, I entreat you, Lady Clarissa,’ said a lady who resided 
in the Tower, in the nominal capacity of her companion. “ Surely 
whatever God gives should be considered as a blessing; and are we 
not told that ‘children are an heritage of the Lord’ ?” 

Lady Clarissa uttered a somewhat scornful ejaculation. 

_ “It would be hard, however, after waiting so long, to have a girl 
instead of a boy. If I had a boy first, I should not so much object 
to a girl, though I cannot say that I should expect much satis- 
faction from having one to bring up, and still less to bring out. I 
wish that I could tell which it was to be.” 

“ God in his wisdom and merey hides the future from us, and let us 
not desire to draw aside the veil, my dear Lady Clarissa,” answered 
Mrs. Oswald. “Trust in God’s kindness, and believe that whatever 
He sends will prove a blessing, if we receive it in a proper spirit.” 

“Oh! I know all that, of course,” answered Lady Clarissa, who did 
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not like Mrs. Oswald’s lectures, and yet had too much respect for her 
to desire that she would not give them. “I must wait patiently, as 
you say ; but it is a great trial, notwithstanding.” 

Mrs. Margaret Oswald, or Mrs. Margaret, as she was ultimately 
called in the household, had been the young companion of the late 
Lady Raymond, Sir Guy’s mother, and at Sir Guy’s earnest request 
she had consented to act in the same capacity to his wife. She had 

at tact and discretion, and intuitive knowledge of the world, was 
resolute, fearless, and determined, at the same time that she had 
a calm and sweet temper, a loving disposition, and a truly pious and 
religious spirit. Had she not, indeed, been possessed of a combination 
of somewhat rare qualities, she would not have been able to retain her 

ition at the Tower, in spite of Sir Guy’s regard and esteem for her. 
Eady Clarissa bore more from her than she would from any other 
rson; the whole household, with few exceptions, loved her, and re- 
marked that if things went wrong it was sure to be when she was 
away. For the sake of Sir Guy, and in fulfilment of a promise made 
to his excellent mother, Margaret Oswald felt that it was her duty to 
bear everything from Lady Clarissa, rather than quit her post. At 
first she had a good deal to bear, but she knew the effect of heaping 
coals of fire on the head, and ultimately not only overcame enmity, 
but was treated with marked attention a Lady Clarissa, and gained 
as much of her respect as she could have expected to possess. What 
she had once gained she was too wise and judicious to lose, and her 
position in the family remained ever afterwards as satisfactory as she 
could desire. 

The expected child was at length born, and Lady Clarissa gave vent 
to expressions of bitter disappointment when she found that it was a 
girl instead of the wished-for heir to the title as well as the estates of 
its father. 

“Take it away—take it away! I wish that it had never been born. 
Better no child than a girl!” she exclaimed, bursting into tears. “I 
can never love it—never take an interest in it !’’ 

These words were remembered, though happily her right mother’s 
feelings afterwards revived, and she treated her little girl with affection, 
though not with that tender regard a mother generally shows for an 
only daughter. Three years afterwards, to her intense joy, a son and 
heir was born, and, as might have been expected, the most devoted 
affection and attention was lavished on him. 

The little Evangeline was very soon turned over to the exclusive 
care of Margaret Oswald, who thankfully accepted the office imposed 
on her, and would gladly have taken charge of the boy also; but, except 
when Sir Guy and Lady Clarissa were visiting at houses to which they 
could not take him, she rarely had any opportunity of gaining that in- 
fluence over him which she desired, that she might exercise it for his 
benefit. Young Guy learned to respect and love her, it is true, and 
listened to her attentively when she spoke seriously to him; but, as 
she well knew, daily, hourly influence, constant watchfulness, example, 
exhortation, and rebuke, is required to produce any permanent eflect 
on the character of a child. e was not enough with her, she felt, to 
enable her to counteract the effects of over-indulgence, flattery, and 
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the bad example of those his mother allowed to get about him. Guy 
thus grew into a boy, self-willed, bold, and manly, selfish and irascible, 
doing whatever he thought good in his own sight, though not without 
some kindly and even tender feelings in his bosom. To have called 
him unprincipled would have been considered harsh, yet it was difficult 
to say by what principles he was guided, except his own will. Lady 
Clarissa always consoled herself by remarking, when he did anything 
which even she could not but consider wrong, that it would all come 
right by-and-by. She was, on the contrary, too ready to find any fault 
she could with her daughter. It was seldom, however, that she wag 
successful; for Evangeline was not only lovely in person, but sweet- 
tempered, amiable, right-minded, and sensible. Margaret Oswald, or 
rather, as she was now called, Mrs. Margaret, was altogether well con- 
tented with her beloved charge, though ber discerning eye might have 
discovered faulty qualities, which would still require constant watch- 
fulness to correct. 

As might be supposed, Evangeline was a general favourite in the 
household. In the estimation of the servants she was really perfect, 
and nearly every one of them would have made any sacrifice to serve 
her. There was one exception—Mrs. Dowlas, the housekeeper of Sir 
Guy’s London house. Some offence had been given by Evangeline to 
that person soon after she came into the family, which she never 
forgot. Mrs. Dowlas was herself not a favourite. She occasionally, 
on the plea of ill health, got leave to pay a visit of a week or so ata 
time to Harroldstone Tower, where she contrived to make herself 
anything but agreeable, especially to Mrs. Rabbitts and Andrew 
M'‘Callum. As she walked about the castle she indulged in various: 
supercilious remarks as to its arrangements, particularly under Mrs. 
Rabbitts’s care, and found fault before Andrew with the fruit and 
vegetables, which she well knew he prided himself in sending up in 
first-rate order. He consoled himself by remarking : 

“ Aweel, it’s a merciful dispensation of Providence that the body 
doesn’t abide here more than a few days at a time, or she’d drive us 
all daft, or maybe clean out of the house altogether.” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE FAMILY, AND THE FESTIVITIES WHICH THEREON TOOK 
PLACE. 


Tue hour arrived at which the train conveying Lady Clarissa and her 
family to Hamlington was due. The bell at the station rang with un- 
usual loudness, a gun fired, the bells at the churches struck up their mer- 
riest and loudest peals. The train came rushing in; those most eager to 
welcome her ladyship hurried to the platform. The Harroldstone 
Tower carriage and drag and pony phaeton stood before the gate of 
exit. The bans began to play. “ Attention!’ shouted the officer in 
command of the volunteers. The yeomanry formed in as good order 
as their horses, unaccustomed to so much noise, would allow them to 
take. The Odd Fellows and Foresters and other friendly societies, with 
banners flying, marshalled themselves in order ; carriages and horse- 
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men drew on one side. Mr. Barnfowl, the agent of the Harroldstone 
estates, eagerly looked into the carriages as they glided into the station. 
He espied in one of the second-class carriages the Harroldstone 
liveries ; he breathed more freely. Lady Clarissa herself appeared at 
the window of one of the last carriages. He rushed to sit. An 
elegant and handsome gentleman in clerical costume stepped on to the 
Jatform, and only allowed Mr. Barnfowl, at whom he scarcely con- 
S epeniiod to give a glance, to hold open the door, while he himself 
handed out Lady Clarissa, Her ladyship merely nodded condescend- 
ingly to poor Mr. Barnfowl, but Evangeline, who followed her mother, 
ut out her hand instinctively, which somewhat soothed his injured 
lings. Mrs. Margaret did the same, and the young Sir Guy, who 
came last, wrung his hand somewhat roughly, exclaiming : 

“ Ah, Barnfowl! how de do, old fellow? Hope you’ve got loads of 
sport for us. He throws a fly beautifully, and isn’t a bad shot, let me 
tell you.” As he spoke the last sentence, he pointed with his chin, 
with an expression of no very great respect, at his new step-father, 
adding, “‘ But he’s got some new-fangled notions into his head, and I 
don’t know how far he’ll be disposed to keep up our former style of 
doing things.” 

A number of people now came forward. With some, Lady Clarissa 
shook hands, and introduced the Rev. Arthur Floyd; to others, she 

ve the tips of her fingers; while to the rest, she merely nodded or 

wed formally. She, however, had no reason to complain of any want 
of cordiality on the part of her neighbours in the reception they 
gave her. 

The Rev. Etheldred Dimsdale was the only person in the crowd 
whom Mr. Floyd seemed to recognise, and to him he gave a very warm 

eting. 

“We shall see you at dinner at Harroldstone Tower to-day,” he 
said. 

Mr. Dimsdale said something about not having received an invita- 
tion. 

“Oh, that must have been an oversight. You, of all people, should 
be present, and be assured that you will be to-day, and at all times, 
heartily welcome,” said Mr. Floyd. 

Mr. Dimsdale promised to come. 

Mr. Broadfield had already been invited, with a few of the rest of 
the leading clergy, and the principal gentlemen and their families in 
the neighbourhood. The pro from the station to the Tower was 
somewhat slow, and it enabled the volunteers, yeomanry, and various 
bodies, with the school-children and others, to pass the carriage, and 
to form in the large open a in front of the Tower. The;whole mul- 
titude cheered as the family drove up to the door, the bands played in 
succession, and banners were waved and bouquets presented by a body 
of young ladies, who were looked upon as the belles of the neighbour- 
hood. Lady Clarissa, having entered the Tower, and been received by 
Mrs. Rabbitts and the resident domestics, returned to the terrace and 
mtroduced the Rev. Arthur Floyd as her husband, who would, she 
assured them, be anxious to win their respect and affection. The Rev. 
Arthur put his hand to his heart and bowed, and assured them that 
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Lady Clarissa had truly expressed his sentiments. More cheering 
followed, and it was some time before the assemblage dispersed, many 
of them complaining that they were allowed to do so with dry 
throats. The Rev. Arthur was thus less favourably criticised than 
he might otherwise have been. se 

The dinner was very recherché, and the guests the élite of the 
neighbourhood. The Rev. Arthur Floyd did the honours with con. 
siderable dignity and self-confidence. Evangeline was admired by 
every one. She was, indeed, a lovely girl, artless and simple, and full 
of vivacity and spirit; she seemed inclined to be pleased with every- 
thing and everybody. 

“ Oh yes, I have been running about ever since we arrived, visiting 
all the old spots I loved so much in the house and in the grounds,” 
she answered to some remark made to her by the Rev. Etheldred 
Dimsdale, who stood near her after dinner, as if fascinated by her 
beauty. It was observed that the young incumbent of St. Ninan’s 
was paying her very devoted attention. 

“ He has a fair chance of success, too, for he seems very thick with 
Floyd, and it’s a good thing to have a friend at head-quarters,” ob- 
served old Colonel Thornton, a near neighbour of the Raymonds. “If 
my son Jack was at home, I’d send him in, and back him up to win. 
He'd have no objection, I suspect—at least, 1 should be inclined to 
disinherit him if he had—for she’s a splendid young creature. Has 
a look of her father’s—thorough English to the backbone. Just what 
I should wish my daughter-in-law to be.” 

Similar remarks in Evangeline’s favour were made by other guests. 
The Rey. Arthur Floyd came in for his share of praise, for, though Sir 
Guy’s old friends were vexed at Lady Clarissa for marrying again, 
they could not but acknowledge that she had chosen a polished and 
handsome young man. Many were rather surprised that he could have 
brought himself to marry a woman so much his senior. Still Lady 
Clarissa was handsome and young-looking for her age. 

“Tastes differ,’ observed Colonel Thornton. “ Besides, he was no- 
body, and hadn’t a shilling in his pocket ; he has now every luxury the 
world can give, and I dare say my lady has settled something hand- 
some on him. I don’t think he would be fool enough to trust to 
tne Hopeful when he comes of age. That lad is very unlike his 

er.” 

A round of dinners followed on, the first of which was probably the 
pleasantest. As the guests descended somewhat in the social scale 
they became more stiff and formal. Lady Clarissa took less pains to 
entertain them, considering that she had done them sufficient honour 
in asking them to the house, though her daughter and Mrs. Margaret 
did their best to make amends for her ladyship’s want of courtesy. It 
was this want of respect for her fellow-creatures which made Lady 
Clarissa unpopular, while the contrary feeling gained Evangeline the 
love of all who met her. A ball followed, to which everybody who had 
any claim to mix in society was invited. The jovial vicar and his five 
jolly daughters and two rather boisterous sons were there, and several 
other vicars and curates, though Mr. Shepherd declined going, on the 
plea that he did not find himself at home in such an assembly, rather 
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to the annoyance of Mr. Broadfield, who considered that some reflec- 
tion was thus cast upon him. However, he was satisfied when he 
found that Mr. Dimsdale, whom he could not make out, but had 
fancied somewhat strait-laced of late, was there. 

« Really I do not feel that any objection should be raised to harm- 
Jess recreation, provided it does not interfere with the performance of 
the religious duties and observances demanded of us by the Church,” 
remarked Mr. Dimsdale to the vicar. “She is an indulgent mother to 
those who strictly conform to her rules. Alas! that they should have 
peen hitherto so little observed. But better times are coming. I see 
a marked change in the right direction ; do you not ?” 

Mr. Broadfield was rather puazled how to answer these remarks, 
especially as he did not ee their meaning fully, and with 
those he did understand he did not agree. 

“ As to that, my dear friend, I consider that amusement does no 
one harm in moderation,” he answered. “ Look at my daughters 
there; they get as much as they can, and you'd say, at a glance, that 
it does them good.” 

Mr. Dimsdale could scarcely help smiling as he glanced at the fair, 
fat, laughing girls, who were at that moment galloping round the 
room. He saw that his reverend brother was not likely to comprehend 
his meaning. 

The ball was rather of a boisterous character. The young Sir Guy, 
and three or four old school friends from the neighbourhood, did their 
utmost to make it so by playing tricks on the young ladies, whom they 
knew by experience would take them good humouredly. Lady Clarissa 
got somewhat angry, but Sir Guy had very little respect for her opi- 
nion, and still less for that of Mr. Floyd. 

“You have made him your husband, mother, and you had the right 
to do so; but you have not made him my father, and I don’t intend 
that he shall assume the character,’’ he observed one day to her, when 
she had ventured to give him a lecture in private. 

Mr. Dimsdale, it was remarked, paid considerable attention to Miss 
gers He did not dance, but, whenever she sat down, he glided 
to her side, and offered to perform any commission in which she could 
employ him. She was evidently pleased with him; indeed, few men 
could make themselves more agreeable. His self-satisfied look, as he 
met the eye of Mr. Floyd, showed that he thought he was making con- 
siderable progress. Mrs. Margaret Oswald had watched his proceed- 
ings with an anxious eye. 

_ “I must see what is in that young man,” she said to herself. “He 
is handsome and plausible, and that is all I can discover about him.” 

While, however, Mr. Dimsdale appeared to have engaged more com- 
pletely than ever the attention of Evangeline, she rose from her seat 
without even giving a glance at him, and ran across the room, putting 
out both her hands to a gentleman who had just entered. 

“ Dear Cousin Richard!” she exclaimed, her countenance beaming 
with pleasure, “I am so glad to see you! I did not know that you 
Were in England. Where did you come from ?” 
eel dear Eva, in truth, I have not been many hours in Eng- 


d,” he replied, his fine, handsome, intelligent countenance exhibiting 
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as much pleasure as hers. “We reached Spithead only yesterday, | 
ot leave for three days, went up to town, and, finding that you had 

feft it, ran down here. Hearing of all these gay doings, I drove on at 

once, and have just had time to dress and make my appearance.” 

“ But have you had time to dine?” asked Evangeline. 

“Oh yes, Mrs. Rabbitts herself took care of me, and saying that 
every hole and corner of the Tower was full, insisted on my comi 
into her room, that she might see that I was well cared for, and that, 
I suspect, she might enlighten me on the state of things in general.” 

A shade crossed his countenance as he spoke the last words, but he 
did not allow it to linger, and, leading Evangeline to a seat, he con- 
tinued the conversation, which increased in animation. It was only 
interrupted after some time by Mrs. Margaret Oswald, who greeted 
him as warmly as had the young lady of the house. Meantime, Mr, 
Dimsdale had been watching the cousins with no very pleased expres. 
sion of countenance. A frown came over his usual placid brow as he 
saw the animated way in which the gentleman was speaking, and the 
interest with which Evangeline listened to him, utterly forgetful of 
the Rev. Etheldred Dimsdale. Jt was some time before that gentle. 
man recovered his equanimity, and not, indeed, until he had had some 
conversation with Mr. Floyd. 

“There is no cause for anxiety, my dear Dimsdale,” said the latter. 
“She has known him all her life. He was a great favourite with her 
father—a favourite sister’s:son. She looked upon him more in the 
light of an uncle than a cousin; for he must be eight or ten years her 
senior, and that made a great deal of difference once. He will be of 
again to sea soon, and will, perhaps, be sent on a foreign station for 
three or four years. If she has any predilection at present, of which 
I am not aware, she will long before that time have got over it.” 

“But sailors are impetuous, and really, seeing the terms they are 
on, 1 very much fear that he will propose to her before he goes away, 
and that she will accept him,” said Mr. Dimsdale. 

“There I can serve you, my dear Dim,” whispered Mr. Floyd, con- 
fidently. “I have urged on Lady Clarissa the importance of demand- 
ing obedience from her children; and, though she has not much 
chance of obtaining it from Guy, she will be more inclined to exact it 
from Evangeline. If she has not already done so, I know that she 
will at once prohibit her from engaging herself, or making any promise 
whatever, without her full sanction and approval. She may think 
very well of Captain Headley ; but then he is a sailor, and, as he is 
not likely to give up his profession, he must be constantly at sea, and 
separated from his wife. She holds to the opinion that I do—that 
sailors make bad husbands, and, fortunately for me, that clergymen 
make the best. There’s consolation for you, my dear Dim.” 

‘“T must receive it as such,” answered Mr. Dimsdale, with a sigh. 
“But you say that he is a captain; surely he is young to have 
attained that rank.” 

“He has attained each step of his promotion as fast as he well 
could; for, truth to say, he has the reputation of being a first-rate 
officer, and has done all sorts of gallant things—in the war with 
Russia, on shore during the Indian mutiny, in New Zealand, and on 
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the coast of Africa, and, indeed, wherever he has had an opportunity 
of distinguishing himself. I do not know how many times he has 
jum overboard and saved the lives of people. For your sake, in- 
jumper wish that he had not come just now, for such things tell with 
young girls. However, in consequence, more help from me may pos 
sibly be required, and more exertion on your part to overcome 
difficulties. It is pleasant, my dear Dim, to be able to help old 
friends. So do not despair, I will do all I can for you. I see Lady 
Clarissa beckoning to me ; I must attend on her.” 

During this time couples were standing up to dance, and conversa- 
tions on various subjects were going forward. A slim, small-faced 
youth had been introduced to Miss Phebe Broadfield, the most lively 
of the five lively Miss Broadfields. She did not quite catch his name; 
it sounded to her like Muddlepate—so she called him. After looking 
up and down the room, and pulling at his gloves with nervous twitches, 
he inquired, in a soft voice, to what church she went. 

“Why do you ask? It’s a funny question in a ball-room,” she said. 

“Oh, because 1 want to know what you think of St. Ninan’s,” an- 
swered the young gentleman. 

“Why, what is there particular about it ?” she asked. 

“Oh, it’s all so architecturally correct, and the Rev. Etheldred 
Dimsdale, who is decidedly a priest of advanced opinions and practice, 
is anxious to have everything in order,’”’ answered the young gentle- 
man. “ When I am in London I always go to St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
80 I know how things ought to be. We shall soon, I hope, get them 
into proper shape here ; but we must be cautious, for people are apt 
at first to be opposed to us. You should come and see. There isa 
new altar of the proper elevation, and a beautiful altar-piece of the 
Virgin and Child, and some magnificent candlesticks. It is said that 
lady Clarissa gave them. I think it likely, as I know that she 
greatly admires Mr. Dimsdale. You should go and hear him, espe- 
cially when advocating true Catholic principles. Much better than 
hearing old Broadfield prose for half an hour, as I had the misfortune 
of doing once.” 

“T hear him very often,” said Phoebe, scarcely able to keep her 
countenance. 

“Doesn’t he send you to sleep?” asked the young gentleman. 

“It has happened, but not often, as he is sure to scold me if I do; 
for he is my papa, you see.” 

“Oh dear! I didn’t know that, I am sure,” said Muddlepate, who 

been away at school and college, while Phoebe Broadfield had 
grown out of his recollection. “ But still you will forgive me, and if 
you'll come, you’ll see how beautifully things are done. We intro- 
duced Hymns Ancient and Modern last Sunday, and the choristers were 
all dressed in white surplices, and they entered the church with a 
her, singing.” 

Phebe did not hear what hymns were sung. 

“Oh, it is a great step in the right direction. Do you pray to the 
Virgin Mary ?” 

“Dear me, no. I thought only Roman Catholics did that,” ex- 
claimed Phoebe. ‘ What a very odd question!” 
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“ Not at all. Catholics are enjoined to pray to her; for of course 
she hears our prayers, and there is something very beautiful in her 
worship, I assure you. You'll come and assist in decorating the 
church on our next festival, for I am sure that the flowers grown in 
the vicarage could not be employed to so good a purpose. You don't 
know what sums are spent in London on flowers for our churches, 
Here we expect that they will be sent by the faithful, for it is a most 
meritorious act, I assure you. Do you go to confession ?”’ 

“No, I should think not,” said Phabe. “I tell you I am nota 
Roman Catholic. I am a Protestant.” 

“ Oh, that odious word, Protestant!” exclaimed Mr. Muddlepate, 
“Tt should be expunged from the English language. I never think 
of it, or of that dreadful mistake, the Reformation, without a blush.” 

“Why, dear me, to what Church do you belong, if you are nota 
Roman Catholic?” asked Phebe. 

“To the Anglican Church, Miss Broadfield, and so do you, I fancy, 
only you maintain much error, | fear, and I hold its tenets in all their 
purity,” said Mr. Muddlepate. 

“Tam much obliged to you for the compliment,” answered Phebe, 
with a toss of her head. “I should think that my papa knows what 
is right. He has heard of the changes in St. Ninan’s you talk of, 
but he did not think it worth while to notice them. He said that he 
was sure the folly would wear itself out.” 


“ A very irreverent way of speaking of the sacred ceremonies of our | 


Church,” said Mr. Muddlepate, in his turn bristling up as far as his 
dull nature would allow. “I should like to know what reply Mr. 
Dimsdale would make to such remarks.” 

“That you were acting a very ungentlemanly part in repeating a 
ball-room conversation with a young lady,” said Phebe, quickly, know- 
ing that her father would have an especial objection to being brought 
in in the matter, or creating what he called a rumpus. 

“ Anything for a quiet life,’”’ was one of Mr. Broadfield’s constant 
remarks. When, therefore, he heard of the alterations taking place 
in Mr. Dimsdale’s church, he said nothing on the subject in public. 

“It may be his taste, and each man should please his own taste— 
that’s my maxim,” he observed to his wife. “ He probably considers 
that it will please his congregation, and if he has a fancy for spending 
his own or anybody else’s money in that way, I have nothing to 
say.” 

Curiously enough, two or three other couple were talking on the 
same subject that Mr. Muddlepate had introduced to Miss Phebe 
Broadfield, most of them in the same flippant style. It had been the 
frequent topic during the season in the London ball-rooms, and they 
naturally introduced it in the country. Captain Headley, who knew 
very little of High Church, or Broad Church, or Low Church, was 
rather astonished at some of the remarks he overheard. He was 
stopped by old Colonel Thornton seizing him by the button-hole near 
a fashionably-dressed couple—a Miss Leonora Flimsy and a Mr. 
Edwin Simper. 

“Do you worship at St. Ninan’s?” asked Miss Flimsy. “1 
thought that I had seen you there.” 
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“Oh yes; I make a point of attending all the services. It is some- 
what fatiguing, I own, but you know that we should do everything for 
the sake of religion,” answered Mr. Simper. “I always go to vespers 
and matins and the morning celebration, as well as the regular services. 
I am very much inclined to become a priest myself.” 

“Oh, do! You would look so well as a celebrant vested in albe, 
stole, maniple, and chasuble,’’ exclaimed Miss Leonora. “I do so 
bate those ugly black and white gowns and plain unadorned churches, 
with hideous pews. I should so like to see you walking up our church, 

roperly robed, in full procession, with cross-bearers and banners, and 
incense waving, and acolytes, and deacons, and sub-deacons following. 
Oh, what a difference there is in such a church as ours and those old- 
fashioned affairs which stupid people will still persist in supporting.” 

“ Dear me, I should think so, indeed,” said Mr. Simper. “It’s my 
opinion that we shall soon have all the élite of society with us. Of 
course they are the most desirable, as well as the richest. The incense 
is 80 delightful, you see. I don’t think that the common people care 
about it, nor about the pictures. They admire the candlesticks, and 
they think that it is a great thing to get the priest to say prayers for 
them.” 

“ Ah, so it is, and to be able to confess, and to get good advice, and 
to have one’s sins forgiven, and to have the Bible interpreted for one, 
though my confessor says that I had better not read it often; it can- 
not-:do me much good by myself, as the Church gives us all that is 
needful. I do feel so comfortable when I come out from confession 
from knowing that I have been forgiven for all the times I have been 
naughty! I don’t know what I should do if I led a very strict life. 
I should have really nothing to confess. Do you often go to confes- 
sion, Mr. Simper ?” 

Captain Headley did not hear the reply, for he was glad of an 
opportunity of escaping from Colonel Thornton. He had recourse 
a aa for an explanation as to the meaning of what he had 

eard. 

“They must have been speaking of the new style of worship which 
has been introduced of late into our churches, for I kuow that both 
the gentleman and lady you speak of are nominally Protestants, 
though it would be difficult to say what they are in reality. Mr. 
Dimsdale, the incumbent of the new church we attend, and which 
dear papa assisted to build, began some Sundays ago to introduce the 
same system, so it struck me and Mrs. Margaret; but he says that he 
18 only having things put in order, and as they ought to be; that the 
chureh is too plain, and requires more ornamenting; that the music 
requires improving, and that proper services should be performed with 
more regularity. I have not, 1 confess, given the subject much con- 
sideration, but Mr. Floyd takes a great interest in church architecture 
and music, and he has induced mamma to take the matter up, and she, 
I believe, supplies Mr. Dimsdale with funds for making the proposed 
alterations. You know that when good Mr. Simpson was there every- 
thing was very nice and well arranged. Not many weeks passed after 
his death before Mr. Dimsdale came, so that I do not think matters 
can have gone very wrong. He has had the communion-table 
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raised, with steps up to it. It is now covered with a crimson cloth, 
ornamented with various devices. A lady, a friend of his, has given 
a very large handsome cross, which reaches nearly half way up to the 
roof. Below it are a number of silver candlesticks and vases, which 
the young ladies of the church are requested to fill regularly with 
flowers. On the first Sunday we were here he turned to the east 
during the communion service, and consequently his back was to the 
congregation, which had a very odd appearance. Our old hymn-book 
was discarded, and Hymns Ancient and Modern introduced. Certainly, 
however, the music in them is very good, though Mrs. Margaret sayg 
that some are addressed to the Virgin Mary, and others speak of the 
real presence and other doctrines, which no honest Protestants would 
approve of. He has got up a very good choir of boys, who are all 
dressed in white surplices, and look very nice; but as they are not 
sufficient, there are some girls, who have to sit divided by a light 
wooden screen from the boys, which puts me in mind of nuns ina 
church abroad. They are dressed to look something like them. The 
cross and the candlesticks only appeared last Sunday, so that I do 
not know what people think of them.” 

“1 know what | think, that this Mr. Dimsdale intends to give his 
congregation a taste for Roman Catholic ceremonies and mummeries, 
and then to lead them over bodily to Rome, or else to make traffic of 
their souls, and to rule them at his pleasure,” exclaimed Captain 
Headley, with unusual vehemence. “I must get my cousin, John 
Osborn, to come down here and tackle this Mr. Dimsdale, or he may 
do a great deal of mischief before people are aware of what he is 
about. I had no notion that things had come to such a pass. I re- 
member hearing years ago, when poor Tom was at college, that several 
Jesuits were suspected to have gone to the universities to carry outa 
long concocted plot to turn the English into Roman Catholies. I re- 
member that the idea was scouted as absurd; but from what I have 
heard to-night I begin to fancy that there was some truth in the 
report, not that I think the rogues will succeed, for I believe that the 
English of all classes have too much love for the Bible, and knowledge 
of the Bible, and faith in the Bible, to be so led astray. It is only 
those who are ignorant of its truths fall into the toils of these traitors. 
This is a rough sailor’s notion of the matter.” 

“Surely it is an over-severe one,” said Evangeline. 

“Not more severe than the case demands,” answered Captam 
Headley. “Forewarned, forearmed. I entreat you, dear Evan- 
geline, not to be caught in the snares of the fowlers.” 

“Very little fear, Richard. Ido not suppose that any one would 
take much trouble to catch a poor bird like me,”’ said Evangeline. “I 
doubt, also, whether any one could catch my brother.” 

The conversation was interrupted by a lad of about sixteen, of 
rather unprepossessing manner, though not ill looking. 

“ Ah, Cousin Dick, I am very glad to see you!” he exclaimed, in an 
off-hand tone. “My lady mother sent me to learn what you two are 
talking about. No treason about me, I hope, or a certain reverend 
gentleman who shall be nameless? However, I am to tow you up 
to her, and you are to do whatever she orders you.” 
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«“ Why, Guy, you have grown out of all remembrance,” said Captain 

diey. “I will put myself under your mother’s orders, Evangeline. 

I hope that I may consider myself engaged to you for the next 
yadrille, and for some other dance ?” 

“ Oh yes, I shall not dance much more with any one, so that I think, 
as you have been so long away, and are so soon going again, I may 
consider myself engaged to you for any of the dances I do dance,” 
she answered, looking up kindly at him. 

A vain man, which Captain Headley was not, might have flattered 
himself that his lovely cousin had more than a cousin’s regard for 
him. He knew that she esteemed and trusted him, and he knew 
that since she was a child he had taken a deep and tender interest in 
her; but it had not occurred to him that this feeling was ever likely 
to grow into a stronger one of a different nature. No sooner had 
Captain Headley left the side of Evangeline than Mr. Dimsdale glided 

to her, and with silvery words and soft accents endeavoured to 
gain her attention, but he saw with no little vexation that all his 
wers were exerted in vain. 

“Floyd, you must get rid of that cousin of hers, or I shall do 
nothing,’ said Mr. Dimsdale, when he next passed his friend. 

“Never fear, he will be off again in a day or two,” was the 
answer. 

The ball was said to have been a great success, and everybody 
praised Lady Clarissa’s courtesy and the appearance and gentlemanly 
manners of her young husband. Evangeline came in also for a large 
share of praise, but some complained that she was too silent and re- 
tiring, and others that she was haughty and supercilious, while some 
charitably hoped that young Sir Guy would improve, as at present he 
was pronounced to be very like an unlicked cub. Poor Lady Clarissa 
had done her best to spoil him, and had succeeded. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE PRIEST OF ST. NINAN’S RECEIVES A VISIT FROM HIS BROTHER PRIESTS. AN 
ACCOUNT OF THE INTERESTING CONVERSATION WHICH ENSUED. 


TuE Rev. Etheldred Dimsdale was seated in the comfortable, ele- 
gantly furnished study of his parsonage, one evening, when two 
visitors entered the room; the one was the Rev. Father Algar, and 
the other a brother ecclesiastic, whom he introduced as the Rev. 
Daniel O’Hagan. The former, from being thin and tall, had a refined 
appearance, especially contrasted with Mr. O’ Hagan, who was stoutly 
built and short. The latter had a bullet head, the hair on which was 
closely cropped, thick lips, and jowls with a bluish tint, caused by the 
roots of the hair kept closely shaved, a colourless or whity-brown 
complexion, and small greenish eyes, almost concealed by a heavy lid 
and eyebrow. It would have been wrong to say that the expression 
of his face was sensual, whatever his features might have betokened ; 
all expression had been completely suppressed, leaving only a look of 
dull, stolid indifference to all that was said or done around him. One 
carefully on the watch could alone have discovered that his sharp eyes 
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were looking out on the world with no common acuteness, and that 
not a word was likely to escape his keen ears. After they had been 
blandly welcomed by Mr. Dimsdale, and had taken their seats, Father 
Algar lost no time in introducing the business about which they 
had come. 

“ We understand, dear brother, that you entertain sentiments of 
affection and respect towards our only true and Catholic Church, and 
that you desire to rejoin our communion.” 

“ Just so; Father Algar expresses my ideas, and we shall be glad 
to know on what basis you propose to rejoin the Catholic Church,” 
observed Mr. O’ Hagan. | 

“You are, I conceive, somewhat misinformed, dear sirs,” answered 
Mr. Dimsdale. “I wish to bring about a union of the Anglican 
Church with that of Rome and Greece, and I consider that desirable 
end can best be effected by assimilating the services of my Church to 
that of theirs, as I conceive we already hold all the leading doctrines 
of the Christian faith in common.” 

“What! do you believe in transubstantiation?” asked Mr, 
O’ Hagan. 

“ Certainly, in all respects as you do,’ answered the Anglican 

riest. 
.. And in the sacrifice of the mass?” inquired the Romish priest. 

“Undoubtedly ; we still continue and commemorate the sacrifice 
which Christ once made upon the cross,” said Mr. Dimsdale. 

“ But with regard to justification; have you read our twelfth 
canon ?” asked Mr. O’Hagan. “Here it is: ‘1f any one shall say 
that justifying faith is no other than a trust in Divine mercy, which 
remits sins for the sake of Christ, or that it is faith alone by which we 
are justified, let him be accursed.” 

“ Yes, assuredly that is the doctrine I hold,” said Mr. Dimsdale. 

“ Very good; and do you, my dear sir, approve of the invocation 
of the saints ?” asked Mr. O’ Hagan. 

“Yes; I think that, according to the Council of Trent, ‘ it is good 
and useful suppliantly to invoke the saints, and to have recourse to 
their prayers, help, and assistance,’ ” replied the Anglican priest. 

“ As to the adoration of images?” put in Father Algar. 

“] consider that we should have them in our churches, and that due 
honour and veneration should be paid them. Of course, I mean only 
in the sense that if any should kiss the feet of the crucifix, it would 
be in reverence to the crucified,” said Mr. Dimsdale. 

“ Do you pray for the dead ?”’ asked Mr. O’ Hagan. 

: “, hold to the doctrine that it is right to do so,” said Mr. Dims- 
ale. 

“ Of course you approve of confession ?” said Father Algar. 

“Certainly ; it would be impossible to carry on the discipline of 
the Church without it,” answered Mr. Dimsdale. “ Besides, how 
could the priest maintain his power unless he was able to grant abso- 
lution and impose penance ?” 

“ With regard to the worship of the blessed Virgin and the dogma 


of the immaculate conception ?” remarked Mr. O'Hagan, in a sug- 
gestive tone. 
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“ Certainly, that she is greatly to be adored, and that her prayers 
are most effectual when pleading for sinners,”’ answered the Anglican 
riest, crossing his arms, “ But, with regard to the latter point, I 
must, like the Rev. Dr. Pusey, reserve my opinion. I believe that I 
agree with him exactly on all other points, and I should be loth to 
differ on this. Besides, you must allow that it is not an ancient 
doctrine of the Catholic Church.”’ 

“That matters nothing. It is a doctrine put forth under the autho- 
rity of our holy father the Pope, and, therefore, is binding on all 
faithful Catholics,” answered Mr. O’Hagan. “ Perhaps, however, you 
do not acknowledge the supremacy and authority of the Pope ?”’ 

“ Heaven forbid that I should not!” exclaimed the Anglican priest, 
crossing himself. “I readily recognise the primacy of the Bishop of 
Rome; the bearings of that primacy upon other local Churches I be- 
lieve to be matter of ecclesiastical, not of divine law; but neither is 
there anything in the supremacy itself to which I object. I am but 
repeating the words of one of the great leaders of the present glorious 
movement in the Anglican Church, so fully do I agree with them. 
Yes, my dear Catholic brethren, my great desire is to see the Anglican 
Church reunited to that of the Mother Church of Rome.” 

“The process would be simple, my dear brother,” said Father 
O’Hagan, with a smile, and in the blandest of tones. “ You must 
come as sinful children, acknowledging your guilt at having so long 
remained estranged from our holy mother, the Church, and humbly 
beseech our father the Pope to receive you again into the pale of her 
communion, being ready to submit to any penance he, in his sovereign 
wisdom, may judge fit to inflict. On + So terms only do I conceive 
that you will be welcomed back.” 

“They seem hard terms, dear brethren,’”’ observed Mr. Dimsdale, 
wincing, “ and, however the more advanced of the Anglican clergy 
may be ready to accept them, I fear that a large ay mp of their flocks 
may not be prepared to go so far, at all events, for the present. Time 
will be required to accustom their minds to the change.” 

“Certainly! And yet they are terms which all who have been re- 
united to the holy Mother Church have accepted without hesitation,” 
observed Father Algar. 

“ Depend on my doing my utmost with my flock, my dear brothers,” 
said Mr. Dimsdale, taking the hands of the two Romish priests. “‘ My 
prayer is that we may soon be one in name, as we are in heart and 
spirit, but we must be cautious. Our meeting must be held an in- 
violable secret.” 

“ As those of the confessional,” said Father Algar. 

Much further conversation followed on various topics, the two 
= giving their Anglican brother what he considered very va- 

uable advice and suggestions. So engrossed was he with the subject, 
that, had it not been for a hint from Mr. Algar, he would altogether 
have forgotten to order in those creature-comforts of whisky and hot 
ope which, he remarked, Father O’ Hagan especially stood greatly 
in need. 
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GREAT AND LITTLE PEOPLE.* 


He isa bold man who would write a La Brayére adapted to the pre- 
sent age, but commissaries of police are not by profession timid, and one 
has presented himself in the person of M. Eugene Braneamp to under- 
take the task. It would have been expected that in depicting the ideas, 
manners, and characters of the Parisians of the present day, that our 
commissary would have had some revelations of inner life with which to 
illustrate his instances. Not at all. He treats of talent, of the world and 
its impressions, of the people and the different classes of society, of great 
and little people, of the rich and those who depend upon them, of poverty 
and misery, of political systems and opinions, of public administration, of 
success, of progress, and of the soul and a future life, precisely as his 
master did in the seventeenth century, under the Latin names, Frenchified, 
of Thesyphéne, Linéus, La Léstoras, De Sylténe, and others of a similar 
character. 

The chapter on Great and Little People is at once the most amusing 
and the most original of the work, and we shall, therefore, take our 
excerpts from that portion of the book. 

“There is a fact,’’ says the modern La Bruyére, “ which appears to 
defy all contestation, which all the world affirms, and which is this: 
humanity is composed of Great and Little People. The delicate point is 
to decide what constitutes the one class and the other, and especially to 
induce each to consent to take the rank that belongs to him. No one 
wishes to be among the little people, and it is difficult to determine who 
are great unless it is to assume that those are so who pretend to be so. 
People are always in dread lest the relative inequality, of the existence 
of which there can be no doubt, should interfere with the no less manifest 
fact of a natural equality. 

‘The great constitutes great people, as the little constitutes little 

people, without that distinction destroying natural equality. Now, the 
great is genius, virtue, and utility, the little is incapacity, vice, and in- 
utility ; hence it is that every man of genius, every virtuous man, every 
man useful to all, necessarily constitutes part of the great people, whilst 
every man who is incapable, vicious, or useless, naturally constitutes part 
of the little people. 
_ “ Greatness is in the very nature of that which is great, as littleness is 
in the nature of that which is little ; it is impossible to change this state 
of things. You may laugh, sneer, or despise that which is great—it 
matters not, it remains great; while, on the contrary, you may esteem, 
honour, and extol that which is little—it will always remain little. 

“It is in the power of men and of events to so act that greatness shall 
often be in want and littleness shall prosper, and they may even pass 
away in such a relative state ; but it is neither in the power of men or of 
events to produce that other phenomenon—that that which is little shall 
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be great, or that which is great shall be little. Greatness doubts its own 
strength for a time, feels its way, develops itself, and takes up a position; 
littleness defends itself, prides itself on some occult merit, aid never takes 
up a position. 

“ Man is naturally sensitive and proud ; he concedes unwillingly that 
which lowers him in his own estimation. Indifferent upon a thousand 
matters, he is easily roused upon a point which often only concerns his 
pride when he believes his dignity is offended ; he tolerates. rank, posi- 
tion, honours ; he concedes what is due to genius, virtue, courage, work, 
and utility, while he inwardly thinks he shall also one day win the same, 
and he plumes himself upon the idea, that if distinction has never reached 
him, it has been turned away by favour. Speak to littleness about the 
injustice of men, it knows it well; tell it that it is one of the victims, it 
will grant it at once; but its own inferiority, that it will never admit ; 
merit may domineer over it, reduce it to silence—it recedes, holds its 
tongue, but does not yield. 

‘“‘ Modesty may be combined with greatness, for it adds to its merits ; 
littleness is never modest, for with it modesty is only the acknowledg- 
ment of its inferiority. Contemplate man in his most favourable aspect 
—do more, exaggerate what is good and rare in him—he will admit 
your discrimination ; but touch upon his weak points, do so with the 
utmost sensitiveness, be careful with your words, soften off the truth, still 
you will dare too much ; he will deny your competency. 

“There is in every human being the mind and the body—in other 
words, man and beast: is it the beast richly clothed that constitutes be- 
tween it and the naked beast relative inequality ? You who are miserable 
bend the knee, nay, prostrate yourself full length and rub your nose in 
the dust, before Cabarabas, who can spend a million in order to enjoy a 
caprice, and who revels in your humiliation with haughty mien; what 
can I deduce from such a sight that shall lead me to see greatness on 
one side or littleness on the other? The one is too lofty, the other is too 
low ; equality re-establishes itself in stupidity. 

‘“‘ Man, product from the same work, intelligence emanating from the 
same source, contains nothing in himself that is opposed to natural 
equality ; but there exists between genius and stupidity, between the 
highest virtue and the lowest and most despicable vice, between the most 
elevated utility and absolute inutility, chasms which constitute relative 
inequality : a striking truth, which every one recognises, which they can 
touch with the finger, and which they willingly respect. Now, to agree 
upon that point is also to admit that every advantage that is foreign to 
the nature of the individual, as riches, cannot take the place of moral 
value, and necessarily rank a person among great people, as any disad- 
vantage foreign to the individual, as poverty, does not necessarily cast 
him down among little people. 

“ However elevated the finest intelligences may be, there is always 
some point by which such are associated with the common run of men; 
so likewise, however feeble the most common-place intelligences may be, 
there is often some happy feature in them by which they approximate to 
the horizon of the great: natural equality always vindicates its rights. 
Who would venture to affirm that the time will not come when certain 
people, who are deemed to be foolish in neglecting and keeping at a dis- 
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tance in the present day, may not gain in elevation all that justice and 
reason may deprive others of, and yet who are now sought after and sur- 
rounded with consideration ? 

« Every one feels within himself that something which makes him the 
equal of all. We instinctively reject every system that tends to classify 
humanity in great and little individualities otherwise than by genius, 
virtue, or elevated utility ; we contemplate with irony all greatness that 
is destitute of merit or virtue, and which rests solely upon material ad- 
vantages. 

“The smallest minds are the most easily disturbed and angered. They 
are at once known by the energy which they throw into the most trifling 
matters, just as great minds are known by the calm and steadiness 
with which they contemplate the most grave interests. Brutal force is 
on the side of little people, as moral force is on the side of great, and the 

roverb which says that victory lies with the biggest battalions receives 

“ its contradiction. It is, in fact, by great people that every truth 
triumphs, it is by them that man rises up to the idea of a superior 
destiny, and it is by little people that it falls so low as to deny that 
destiny and to grovel like a brute. 

‘Great people have a secret sentiment of the superior destiny of man; 
they contemplate it in the full light of their intelligence. This kind of 
intuition assumes, with the lapse of time, the mysterious character of a 
revelation in their minds, and hence their love of humanity; the debase- 
ment of a whole class of men is painful to them; they direct their 
energies to the cure as to a sacred mission imposed upon them; they 
have faith in the perfectibility, if not absolute, at all events relative, of 
every human being ; they take that truth to heart, and light up with tt 
the very depths of ignorance, making them shine with reflected lustre, 
and they give to it a name which stirs the world: they call it ‘ progress.’ 
Little people, carried away in their own whirlwind, applaud the idea, 
which they feel rather than understand, and they stop at that point. 
Does not the existence of this feeling prove that natural equality has a 
common interest and end? 

“Those who in this world superadd incapacity and inaptitude in all 
things to misery, and who are reduced to expect everything from the pity 
of their equals, are truly very little people. Those who, in the same 
conditions of intellectual incapacity, have the good fortune to hide their 
mental poverty, and to shine with a certain dubious lustre which is to the 
reality what tinsel is to gold, are very lucky people, for their self-love is 
satistied with the part they play. 

“Those who, with capacity, mind, and activity, struggle in vain for 
fortune, who with real qualities brought to the task still never succeed, 
who — and complain only to be contemned, are truly unfortunate 
people. 

‘* Lastly, those who possess knowledge and genius, who join to these 
magnificent gifts pure manners and a sensible and good heart, whom 
success attends in everything that they undertake, and with all that are 
not carried away by vainglory, are not only very happy people, but also 
very great people. 

* That this division of humanity into little and great people, and, if 
you like it, of common-place people, forms part of the design of the 
Creator, who has conceived and executed all things, is an admitted 
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belief. Those who attack such a belief, or who go further and make of 
the being an abstract thing, do not give sufficient reasons for their doubts 
or their negation, and a general faith remains; but does it follow from 
this that we must consider everything as being in its regular order, and 
conformable to the views of Him who has given all things? Have we any 
certainty that man has never abused his power or his force under the in- 
fluence of pride? Can we be certain that he has never falsified or per- 
verted anything? The great and the little people after his fashion, are 
they the great and little people after the fashion of God? 

“We feel that, in the presence of the Creator, man can only pride 
himself in possessing more or less of what comes from Him, as the noble 
inspirations of his mind, the good impulses of his heart, the wise deci- 
sions of his reason and his will, developing in him his virtues and his 
wisdom. 

“ But in the presence of society man often prides himself, not on what 
comes from himself as merit or virtue, but what belongs to him as 
fortune. This being admitted, that before the Creator virtue takes pre- 
cedence before fortune, but that in society fortune takes precedence of 
virtue, it may be asked where is the truth and where the error? Is it 
the Creator who is in the right towards the creature, or is it the creature 
who is in the right against the Creator? Which is it that deceives itself, 
or God or man? If the answer cannot be doubtful, and progress lies in 
the triumph of truth, what a subject for reflection for many great and 
little people who must one day°find their place ! 

“Man does not precisely deny merit or virtue. Where he errs is in 
exalting such when they are surrounded by the brilliancy of wealth, and 
despising them in a state of povery, and that, until fatigued, extenuated 
by watchfulness, genius imposes itself upon littleness, and virtue, suc- 
combing before toil, compels respect. 

‘“‘ What possesses those who hold vast domains, whose virtues, genius, 
or utility are unknown, to speak with such haughtiness of the multitude, 
the poor people, the little people? Do the people say, on seeing them 
s0 happy, What an injustice! Why not enjoy in silence? Why attract 
attention to their nullity? Does any one think of spoiling them of their 
goods? Who would envy them with the eondition of being like them- 
selves void of all genius, virtue, or utility? Have they no one to en- 
lighten them, and to say to them, ‘ Look at yourselves and become more 
humble ; your place is marked for you among the least of all people ?’ 

“Some are of opinion that men in general will always be so weak as 
to flatter vice in power and imbecility clothed in gold; but others argue 
that the time will come when men will glorify genius and virtue, even if 
in misery, 

“When in a quiet and thoughtful mood I examine how much good 
there is in the mind and heart of man, not to discover what is just and 
reasonable, but to submit myself to it; when I see with what authority 
his interests lord it over his rectitude, and how egotism sways all things ; 
when I observe with what an impetus his personal welfare leads him to 
abandon what is just, and with what reasons he contents himself to justify 
the course he is pursuing, I must admit that my soul is filled with sur- 
prise, and my confidence is disconcerted; but a flash of light passes and 
reassures me: the idea of a Providence that watches over the world, and 
that guides it, brings me back my faith; I pick up my pen, the arm that 
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has fallen from my hand, I re-enter the lists, and I dare to write: Yes, 
genius and virtue will be the masters of the world ;_ yes, humanity will 
arrive at that degree of perfection as shall admit their sole empire. But 
- there is only the absolute that is absolute, and the terms of comparison 
are in the designs of the absolute: the little and the abject will always 
exist, so that man may feel more perfectly the value of the great and the 
estimable; and at the very time when genius and virtue shall dominate, 
there will still be happy vice and honoured imbecility—that is to say, the 
success of little people, as a shadow to confirm the triumph of the great. 

‘It has been so much the fashion, especially of late, to exalt reason, 
justice, and humanity, that we shall soon have thoroughly exhausted the 
subject, and shall leave no resource to our successors, unless, wishing to 
do something new, they should put into practice what their forefathers 
preached. 

** We have so carefully trained the people, we have told them so often, 
and under every possible form, You are great, and the greatest of all; 
you are good, and the best of all; you are strong, and the strongest of 
all; you are brave, and the bravest of all; you are human, and more than 
human ; you are apt, and the most apt to receive light and to diffuse it 
over the whole globe,—all qualities which admit of fair illustration, and 
in which there is as much of truth as of hyperbole ; these praises have 
been so often sang by poets, and seriously repeated by those who have 
become really great by controlling the populace, or have made themselves 
illustrious by commanding them, that 1 feel forced to admit that the 
people have only retained the half of what is attributed to them. I must 
conclude that at some time or other, not far off, they will ask themselves 
if the distance which in the present day separates the little from the great 
is not less a fact in nature than one of force or of conventionality. 

‘* And, in truth, if the people, jealous of its interests and of its great- 
ness, should one day take to reckoning on its fingers the number of 
illustrious people who have sprung from its ranks, who can say if it will 
not find itself talking of its race and its blood, and if it would not say of 
such and such a one, with a pride, the legitimacy of which could not be 
easily contested, He comes from the people; just as we say, He comes 
from the Montmorencys, the Noailles, and the Richelieus. Once this fact 
admitted, what confusion there would be in seeking for the great in the 
crowd of little ones, the little ones in the crowd of great, and in re- 
arranging the class of little aud great people! 

“So many things declared to be impossible have in our days been 
easily accomplished ; so many dreams have turned out to be realities ; so 
many ideas deemed to be absurd are now crowned with an aureola, and 
er to the account of genius, that there is no wonder that some should 

tickled with the faney of dealing with the impossible, and be bold 
enough to extract from it a few of those notions, which are often so called, 
but which turn out just the contrary, or which are designated absurd at 
their birth, and called genius when they have attained maturity. 

“ There is already in the impossible of the present day a thing which 
could be easily done, and that is the extirpation of misery.” [The author's 
ideas, as expounded in another chapter upon this subject, are, that poverty, 
as we are taught by Scripture, is a necessity. Without it there would 
be no work. But misery is an evil, and it should be relieved by ten 
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millions out of the thirty-six millions of inhabitants of France contri- 
puting each one hundred franes (4/.) to a common fund. The interest 
at five per cent. on this fund would produce an annual revenue of fi 
millions to be devoted to are that evil which civilisation has a 
right to do away with. This is discounting the future upon the present ; 
but if the theory were sound, what unfortunate ratepayer of Great Britain 
would not gladly compound all future poor-rates by a single contribution 
of four pounds sterling? How many are called upon in our blessed 
country to pay that amount, trebled and quadrupled, three or four times 
a s 

“There are in the sack of absurdity two things that will one day be 
two works of genius, and they are these: Reason will suppress war, and 
virtue, genius, and utility will be masters of the world, and will alone go 
to constitute the class of great people; vice, incapacity, and inutility will 
be dismissed from employment, and will constitute the class of little 
people; that is to say, that which at present is admitted by all sound 
minds will pass into the dominion of facts. 

‘‘ But fortune, it is said, is blind. Yes. Thatis an incurable evil; let 
us leave it its bandage, but one day a clearer consideration of matters will 
have its scales and weights.” [The ancients, who worshipped Fortune 
as a deity, did not generally attribute blindness to her. They said she 
was changeable (Theocritus) and inconstant (Euripides), but they also 
wisely expounded that our fortune depends on our own exertions (Plutarch 
in Demosthenes). Some, it is true, say she blinds others, but Cicero is 
the only writer of antiquity who speaks of her as blind herself. ] 

“ That which is impossible to-day, and may be accomplished to-morrow, 
has already a hold upon the will of the greater number, and it is only op- 
posed by some who are in power, who will lose in the opposition which 
they make to it, and in the contempt with which they treat it, their re- 
putation for talent, and all their claims to be called great people. 

“ The impossible with most persons is often but a truth imperfectly 
perceived, hidden hitherto under the bushel of routine, and hence consti- 
tuted into a dangerous chimera by small minds, which in their terror they 
dare not approach until stronger minds have calmed their apprehensions, 
and shown it to them in all its simplicity, in all its innocence, and with 
all its advantages; then they take possession of it, and that sometimes 
with so much enthusiasm, that they require to be restrained in order to 
prevent them falling into the very error which they did previously ; that 
is to say, into the impossible. 

“So also the absurd is often only a new idea running like a flame on 
the verge of the horizon, which short-sighted people cannot see at first, 
and hence they laugh at it as a folly, until time at last gives to it so 
much light that they are dazzled with it, and admit its existence, because 
it burns the tip end of their noses. 

“ Learned men, authors and artists, constitute what is called the world of 
genius: who will deny that it contains its portion of narrow-minded, its 
little people, just as well as the world of working men? Who has not 
met with myrmidons of science, literature, and art ? Their vision extends 
to some five hundred feet above and below them, and they faney they can 
eer into the infinite: they speak, they attitudinise, they expand in their 
ittle sphere, which they esteem to be great for the sole reason that there 
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are great names in the sciences, the letters, and the arts which they culti- 
vate, and they think that on that account they become themselves 
estimable. ho has not been satiated with pretensions to learning, and 
wearied with the barbarous jargon of so-called science, which leads some 
to deny the existence of the Creator” [we are happy to say so extreme a 
criticism does not apply in this country], “to ignore whence they come 
and where they go, to profess to be strong-minded, and go through life 
affirming the nothingness of all things, and proclaiming man to be born 
like a brute and to have the same end? 

“ Who esteems those writers whose words, vulgar in conception and 
trivial in their forms, exist long enough to vitiate the taste of the public 
and to corrupt the simplicity of youth, and the success of which is 
estimated not by the amount of good done to manners, but by the 
amount of money which they bring in to the authors and publishers? 
Who feels any interest in those poor artists who paint and sculpture with- 
out genius and without faith, and only seek to attract attention by the 
absence of modesty in their attitudes, and their still more scandalous 
nudities? An insignificant crowd who think that they signify some- 
thing ; who deem all that they cannot do, or that do not know how to 
do, impossible ; all that they do not conceive, or cannot conceive, absurd ; 
who cannot get beyond a certain point, and yet among whom the very 
least are the most presuming critics of the masters. 

“ A man of capability appreciates genius and places his trust in it: he 
sees clearly the direction which it takes, and he follows it; but left to 
himself, he becomes troubled and confused, and he stops in presence of 
the future, too profound for his uncertain gaze. 

*‘ A clear head admits that which is sound, and repels whatever is ob- 
scure and unintelligible; a stupid person admits and repels without dis- 
cernment, he declares what is beautiful to be mediocre, and what is 
mediocre he esteems to be beautiful. A wise man thinks he knows little; 
a man of little information thinks he knows all things. A well-informed 
and sensible man lets others speak, he is silent, and never takes any one 
up ; an ignorant and foolish man speaks on all subjects, monopolises con- 
versation, excites himself, is unreasonable, and takes everybody up. An 
honest man believes in the probity of the whole world, the cheat has no 
faith in the probity of any one. A clever man feels that he gives plea- 
sure, and that he is welcome everywhere; a stupid man does not know 
that he is unwelcome and not wanted. A simple man does not seek to 
attract the attention of any one, and esteems himself at what he is worth ; 
a fop thinks that the whole world is looking at him, and endows himself 
precisely with those merits he is most deficient in. A good man does 
not believe in evil: he examines it, modifies it, takes away the bad in- 
tention, and makes of it something that is natural or indifferent. The 
wicked man does not believe in good: he laughs at it, denies it, interprets 
it according to his own bad heart, corrupts the intention, discovers malice 
or interests which have no existence, and deems everything suspicious or 
hypocritical. A good man loves his fellow-creatures, and esteems them 
sufficiently to believe in their perfection; he is honourable and virtuous, 
and it is with good faith that he preaches progress and works in the 
cause. The bad man only loves himself, and believes in nothing but his 
good fortune. He pretends to esteem all that he deems to be useful to 
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his interests ; he speaks occasionally of his honour and his integrity, or 
of his vices, but he has only one line of conduct, which is to spread his 
net and catch those whom he has selected as his dupes. 

« The world likes what is good and detests what is evil, but it does not 
form a very clear conception of what is good or of what is evil, still less 
so of what is fit and proper. It sometimes brings about disastrous results, 
while it is labouring with the enthusiastic intention of doing just the 
reverse. It takes up names which it adopts with great noise, and then 

them with an incredible facility. There are great words that 
move it, stupify it, and carry it away, and it is seen sometimes to move 
without knowing where it is going, and to act without knowing what 
will be the consequences. Its only compensation lies in the fact that as 
it only aspired to do good, when it finds that it is wandering it comes 
back to a sense of what is reasonable with the same enthusiasm with 
which it went astray. 

“Commercial men, merchants, bankers, and tradesmen, constitute what 
is called the business part of the world, and they possess a merit of their 
own, the sum of the faculties necessary for which is expressed in three 
words: activity, fitness, and exchange; the object of which are one: 

in; and all the glory connected with which lies in one word: success! 
itis in that world alone that the results constitute the classes, the great, 
the mean, the little; that is to say, fortune, ease, or discomfort, which 
again may be modified after the other fashion of great fortune, great 
ease, and great discomfort; and at the two extremes, immense fortunes 
and bankruptcy. 

“There is a sort of great people, who are the rich, and a sort of 
little people, who are the poor; these are the conventional great and 
little people. There is another description of great people, these are 
the mght-minded and the honest-hearted; and another description of 
little people : and these are the corrupt-minded and the false-hearted ; 
these are the real great and little people—that is to say, when they are so 
by their own nature. 

“There are again, and above these, another kind of great people, those 
who combine the possession of great wealth with great virtues or great 
talents; and below, another kind of little people, those who have neither 
the means of living, nor virtue, nor talent, nor utility, nor even the love 
of work, who only distinguish themselves by their vices, who have only 
the honour, which they do not deserve, of being called men; the first 
are the highest expression of human value, the second are its lowest. 

“Do we say of cheats or fools: these are great people? Is it rare to 
see a cheat or a fool who possesses wealth? Does it require great 
talents or a pure conscience to make a fortune? Tell me what kind of 
respect fortune alone is entitled to? I do not prevent poor men, blessed 
with virtues and talents, which make useful men of them, holding forth 
their hand to a rich fool, but I forbid them taking a pride in such 
an act. 

“Some people complain that merit and virtue remain unperceived by 

@ mass; but is that a reason why merit and virtue should not exist? 
One of the merits of merit, and one of the virtues of virtue, is modesty, 
and modesty is discreet. Impostors alone proclaim their genius, their 
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merits, and their virtues. He who cannot find any reason for superior 
Se ee taba ax ail heart, seeks fy We Seslainees and if 
yours is empty, he esteems himself all the more, as he puts much in 
comparison with nothing. It is permissible to great people—I mean in 
the right, not the conventional, sense—to solicit places in which they 
can render themselves useful, and in which they feel they can distingui 
themselves; such places are due to them, and ought to be granted on 
their demand, without favour or protection. But one cannot tolerate 
little people soliciting rewards for which they have no possible claim, 
Nothing can exceed the astonishment in which one is sometimes thrown 
by the pretensions of certain little people to talent, cleverness, power, and 
success ! 

“In conclusion, really great people constitute the sublime part of 
humanity, mediocre people the safe part, and little people the sickly or 
the bad part. These varieties are in nature, and they will continue to 
be so. What remains, then, to be done by progress? There remains 
to it to honour that which is great, to respect that which is safe, and to 
ameliorate that which is bad ; and its task is still great enough to give 
birth to enthusiasm in great hearts, and to reanimate the right-minded 
who have exhausted themselves in the struggle.” 

Oue great fallacy predominates over all this reasoning, and renders 
all deductions from it invalid. It is that while utility, merit, and genius, 
are judged of in a certain sense, and receive their reward here below, there 
is no judge of virtue. Real merit—the moral goodness of man—can onl 
be ideal of above; and just as the Creator has wisely left the future of 
mankind a mystery (for af there was-no mystery man would know all 
things, and if man knew all things he would no longer be what he is, 
but what he believes he will be in future—in closer relation to the Deity), 
so also has it been wisely determined that men shall judge of one another's 
utility, genius, and merits generally; but not of real merits, for they are 
what constitute each man’s claims to consideration (not justification) in 
another world, where “ greatness’? and “littleness,” conventional or 
theoretical, will find that level which is not meant ever to be accurately 
defined here below. In the mean time, whether he be “ great’’ or 
“ little,” every man has the same comfort here below as had the prophet 
and psalmist of old, when he said or sung: “I have been young and 
am now old, yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken nor his seed 


begging bread.” 
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IDALIA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” “sTRATHMORE,”™ &c. 





Boox THE Firra, 


RIEN QUE TOI. 


CHAPTER XI.—(continued). 
“THE SERPENTS VOICE LESS SUBTLE THAN HER KISS.” 


ERCELDOUNE breathed fast and heavily; a sickening sense of mystery, 
of treachery, of evil, of half-truths told him only that by them he might 
be led deeper into error, was upon him. 

“ Had 1 twenty lives, she commands them,” he said, briefly. “ Say 
out your meaning—honestly, if you can.” 

“Very simply, then ;—the woman to whom you would give a score 
of lives, if you had them, has from first to last sheltered your assassin 
from you, and has counterfeited tenderness for you that she might gain 
an influence strong enough to enable her to turn aside your vengeance 
from the only man Idalia Vassalis ever loved.” 

The words were cold, clear, incisive, calm with the tranquillity of un- 
warped truth. Under them Erceldoune staggered slightly, like one 
who reels under a deep knife-thrust ; his face grew black with a hot rush 
of blood, his hands fell once more on his torturer’s shoulders, swaying 
him dizzily to and fro. 

“Own that you lie, or by . 

The closing oath rattled hard in his throat; in the moment he could 
have choked her traducer dead with no more thought, no more remorse, 
_ men strangle the adder that has destroyed the life they treasure 

osest. 

Vane, deficient neither in courage nor in supple strength, shook 
himself loose with a rapid movement, and lifting the pistol from the sands, 
held it out with a grave, graceful gesture, as though the weapon were a 
branch of palm. 

“Take it back, and shoot me dead with it, if you find that I tell you 
untruth.” 

6 ifr 

“Yes—‘if’ I am no slanderer weaving a legend; no gossiper 
trafficking in cobwebs. I tell you a hard, unglozed, pitiless fact ; there 
are many such in the history of the woman you imagine has so stainless, 
80 martyred, so royal a soul! Take back your weapon, and use it if 1 
play you false. You are longing to kill me now—lI see that in your 
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; but you are a lion, not a fox, and so you will not kill in the dark. 
Make it day about you, broad noonday, by which you can read the depths 
of your mistress’s heart, and then—if she prove guiltless and I a liar— 
then compensate yourself as you will.” 

Erceldoune answered nothing, but he stretched his hand out and 
grasped the pistol in a silence that had more meaning than speech ever 
carried. A dusky reddened light was glowing in the darkness of his 
eyes—the light that glows in a dog’s when the longing to seize and rend 
is rousing in it; his blood felt like fire; the dawn seemed to grow like 
night; the corrosion of a jealous hate was in him, and in its evil all other 
memories were drowned, all desires quenched, all loyalty loosened. 

The other stretched his arm out and touched him as he turned and 
strode over the wet stone-strewn beach. 

“Wait. Where do you go?” 

“T go to ‘make it daylight, as you say—daylight strong enough to 
unbare your villany.” 

“ But first you must hear——” 

“] have heard too much.” 

“ Stop an instant. Remember, I have known the story of Idalia as you 
will never know it.” 

“The more you know, the more honour should bind you into silence.” 

“Madman! When I tell you z 

“ Mad I may be. Rather that than a traitor.” 

“Tt is a traitress of whom we speak,” 

Erceldoune’s eyes flashed a strange glance into his ; it was scorching 
as fire, yet it had in it a terrible appeal. 

“Take care what you do,” he muttered. “ You will make me kill 

ou.” 

“No. But I will make you prove my words truth or slander.” 

“T go to do it.” 

“You think you do; you do not. You go to hear a few soft words 
from lips that have duped the subtlest intriguers in Europe, and to believe 
every phrase that they breathe with a kiss upon yours, as though it were 
witnessed by angels! I tell you that my honour shall not rest upon so 
wayward and so frail a thing as her caprice of invention.” 

“ And J tell you that her honour shall not rest upon the tongues of 
traitors. You have dared to say she shielded my assassin e 

“I say more ;—I say she loved him. No! ‘Take your hand off; you 
can seek my life later on; at present you must save your own, if you do 
not want a Bourbon bullet through your lungs for this woman who has 
fooled you, as she fools us all. ‘There is one man, one only, that your 
mistress ever loved. She has wearied of him now, found him a thorn in 
her side, learned to hate him as such women can hate, drawn all the 
fragrance from her rose, and thrown the old withered leaves away— 
only the leaves are poisoned, and they cling, they cling! One man 
she loved, and she lavished her gold on him, and she reared her am- 
bitions for him, and she was half his slave and half his sovereign, 
while she was for all the world beside that beautiful, cruel, wanton, 
— divine, and devilish sorceress that we know. She has had many 

overs, but she duped them all. This man she never duped. A panther, 
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with a velvet eye and a glorious beauty; a sun-god, with the soul of a 
fox and the heart of a carrion-crow—nothing more. But who shall 

re the passionate fancies of a woman?—and such a woman? 
Well, she loved him; and he was your assassin. No way so sure to 
shield him, as to bring you under her dominance! It may be, it is true, 
that whilst fooling you for his sake, you dethroned him, and she grew in 
earnest, and it is he who is now to be thrown ad leones. It may be; 
miladi has had many such caprices!] That you may know I say truth, 
and not falsehood, go and put but two questions to ier: Ask her first, 
who the man is who left_you for dead in the mountains. Ask her last, 
what the tie is that binds her to the Greek, Conrad Phaulcon.” 

Erceldoune had listened, without a word, without a breath, his face 
with that tempestuous darkness lowered on it, and a great horror, a 

at misery gazing vacantly out from his dilated eyes. Yet the loyalty 
and the faith in him were stronger than all tests that wrung them; he 
struggled to keep his hold upon them, and to keep them pure, unsoiled, un- 
swerving, as men may strain to guard their honour unwarped, when all 
the dizzy world about them reeks with infamy, and presses them on to 
crime. 

“J will ask her,” he said, hoarsely, while his lips were white and dry 
as dust. ‘* Not to prove her purity, but to prove your shame.” 

Then, without another syllable, he turned and set his face southward, 
and went by great swift steps, that sank into the sea-washed sand, back- 
ward to where he had left her—backward, with the waste of waters lying 
silent and untroubled by his course, and the sun rising higher from over 
the red wall of rock. Belief in what he had heard there was none, even 

et, in his heart ; off the brave allegiance of his rash nobility the evil 

fl, finding no grappling-place, no resting-lair; but on him a heavy, 
breathless, deadly oppression lay, and the first fear that his bold life had 
ever known ran like a current of ice throrgh all his veins. The poison 
of doubt had been breathed on him, and its plague-spot widened and 
deepened, let him rend the canker out as he would. 

Once in the agony of his passion he stretched out his arms to the 
vacant air as he went on in his loneliness, as though he saw her beauty, 
and drew it to him, though death should come with it. 

“Oh, my love, my love!’ he muttered, unconsciously, in the longing 
of his soul. ‘* What matter what you be, so you are mine !”’ 

It was in the blindness of the senses that he spoke, the mere idolatrous 
desire for the loveliness that to him had no likeness upon earth; the 
cruel, intoxicated, fiery riot of the “love lithe and fierce’ that counts no 
cost to itself or to its prey, and that would plunge into an eternity of pain 
to purchase one short hour of its joy. A moment, and the nobler passion 
mn him rose ; the perfect faith, without which his one idolatry would be 
but brutalised abandonment, rebuked him; his head sank, his eyes saw 
the grey glooming sea through a hot rush of tears. 

“God forgive me so much sin to her as lay in the mere thought!” 
he murmured as he went; to think that the lips which had lain on his 
had ever breathed the kisses which betray, to think that the heart which 
had beaten upon his had ever throbbed to the warmth of guilty pleasure, 
seemed to him a blasphemy against her that was sin itself. For, even 
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though those lips should be his, even though that heart should beat for 
him, if there were past treachery or present infidelity in her life, she would 
be dead to him—dead, more cruelly than though the steel had pierced the 
fairness of her breast, and the golden trail of her hair been drawn through 
the trampled dust of blood-stained streets. 

If truth abode not with her, and the fealty of honour, she was dead 
to him. 

“If her eyes shrink from mine, let the seas cover me!” he prayed 
in his soul; and the length of the shore seemed endless to him, and 
the tawny stretch of the beach seemed the burning waste of a desert, 
and the surf, as it flowed up and broke at his feet, seemed to force his 
steps backward and backward, and to bind his limbs as with lead. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“EET IT WORK!” 


For many moments Victor Vane stood motionless, following with his 
gaze the retreating shadow of the man in whom his instinct had from 
the first foreseen his rival. The grave patience, the gentle tranquillity, 
the subdued regret his features had worn throughout their interview, 

away; a thousand emotions, a thousand shades of thought, of 
feeling, ak of suffering, swept over them; alone there, with no living 
thing near him save the white gulls resting on the curl of the in-coming 
waves, he had no need to wear a mask, and he endured as sharp a misery 
as any he had dealt. 

The deadliest pang in it was shame; the carking, jealous, bitter 
shame that where Ae had failed another should have won; the know- 
ledge that the love borne her by the man who had left him was to the 
love that he himself had borne as the purity and value of purged gold 
against a pile of tinsel. It stilled in something the tortures of jealousy, 
it sated in something the thirst of hatred, to cast—were it only mm 
thought—irony, and invective, and scornful calumny upon his rival ; it 
was natural to him to despise with all the contempt of his fine and 
subtle intelligence a character that its own frankness and loyalty and 
high courage left naked to all poisoned shafts, and that was so rashly 
liberal in faith, so unwisely incapable of falsehood, so blindly and wildly 
careless to how it wrought its own weal and woe. Yet the most carking 
wound of all that now ached in him was the latent sense of superiority 
in the man who had supplanted him, who had succeeded where he had 
been vanquished, and whom he had regarded with the cold disdain of a 
flippant wit, as holding all his worth and merit in an athlete’s mere phy- 
sical perfections of thews and sinews. Steeled against all such emotidn 
as he was, the greatness and the nobleness of Erceldoune’s faith forced 
themselves on him; they wrung a reverence out of him despite himself, 
and they dealt him a mortal pain; pain that was in one sense vanity- 
moved, since it would no longer leave him the one solace of scorn for his 
rival, but a pain that sprang from, and that moved, a deeper, better 
thing—a recognition, tardy and unwilling though it was, of some great- 
ness he had missed in missing truth; some base and guilty cowardice 
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that he had stooped to when once truth had passed from off his lips, 
banished with a scoff as only fit for fools. 

Beyond jealousy, beyond hatred, beyond every other feeling in him as 
he stood looking southward at the great shaft of russet stone that screened 
the pathway of his rival from his sight, there was on him then an intense 
humiliation. Beside the sincerity, the fealty, the self-surrender, the 
brave patience of a generous trust, his own subtleties looked so unworthy, 
his own fine craft so poor; another could render her a love that deemed 
life itself well lost for her, and he—he was her traitor! 

There was enough of honour and enough of tenderness in him for 
the contrast to strike into him, hard, sharp, swift as steel. This man 
whom he had contemned with all the mockery of his brilliant mind had 
grown great in his sight simply through the ennobling influence of a 
mighty passion and an heroic faith. He still cursed these with his lips 
as insanity, as idiotcy, but in his heart he knew their greatness—a great- 
ness that he had by his own choice, his own act, put far from him for 
ever. 

Away in the world again he would again cleave to his old creeds, and 
deem the moment womanish weakness; but here in the loneliness of the 
morning, under the sting of an intolerable torment, the man he hated 
was great in his sight, and he himself was base exceedingly. Where he 
stood, with no eyes on him that could read his shame, a red flush slowl 
stole over the wanness of his face; none living could have brought it 
there, but the scourge of his own thoughts did. 

“ A traitor! a traitor!” he muttered to those silent seas that washed 
to and fro so wearily at his feet. 

For though he had fallen willingly, the fall seemed to him hideously 
vile; as in the grey, cold, unpitying light of a dawn that brings him no 
slumber, the sins and the burdens that a man counts recklessly and bears 
lightly in the crowds of the daytime and the dissipations of the night 
stand out in their true colour, and grow unendurable in his sight and his 
memory. 

But the better instinct too soon perished; there was passion in him, 
and passion choked conscience ; he could not have told whether he most 
loved or most hated this woman, but whichever emotion swayed him 
furthest, the jealousy that he had so often laughed at as a barbarism of a 
bygone age was born of both, and in its fire quenched all other things. 
If it were true that Idalia loved this man who so loyally had served her! 
—in his own soul he did not doubt its truth, and it sufficed to nerve afresh 
in him every impulse of evil. He felt for her that covetous, sensual, 
pitiless growth of mingled envy, admiration, and ambition, which, long 
after all tenderness has perished out of it, will retain all its imperious 
egotism, and all its thirst for sweeping destruction of everything preferred 
before it. An acrid bitterness against her for her pride, her power, her 
keen wit, and her fearless intellect, had been blent with the earliest hours 
of his subjugation to her; and this served now to strengthen tenfold the 
fierce, mute, aching impatience of misery with which he now mused on 
the —- that this woman, so cold, so merciless, so full of mockery 
for him, had ever stooped her haughty spirit down to the weakness she 
had often played with, and so often ridiculed. 
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“Ts it possible! Is it possible! She—she/’’ he muttered, while his 
delicate lips shook and worked in the anguish which, in a youth, would 
have been spent in tears. ‘‘She—so victorious, so ironic, so chill, so 
world-worn, so magnificent, love for sake of a wanderer’s eagle glan 
a rough-rider’s lion-graces! She /—a woman who could fill a throne, 
and rule it single-handed. Pshaw! she is a voluptuary, she is a coquette, 
she has her caprices—Miladi! And he is handsome as a gladiator. She 
loves him—oh yes—she loves him for six months, six weeks, six days, 
And what price will he pay for the paradise ?” 

The venomous words were murmured to the solitary shore ; even thus, 
and alone, it was a cruel solace to him to taunt her with those sneers, to 
soil what he had lost for ever, to libel what he envied with so unquench- 
able a jealousy. It could not harm her thus to slander her, when none 
but the breaking surf and the fluttering sea-birds made answer, but he 
felt a relief in it, a joy kindred to that joy with which he had thought of 
her in the dungeons of the Capuano, when he had sold her into the 
hands of Giulio Villaflor. 

Moreover, he. believed what he said; partially because his suffering 
made him cling to whatsoever could lessen it, partially because the cha- 
racter of Idalia had escaped him in many of its hues, keen and varied as 
were the worldly experiences by whose light he had first set himself to 
read it. He had known of her through a thousand tongues ere ever he 
had jooked upon her face; the poison-mists breathed from their distor- 
tions had never wholly faded from before her in his sight. Such a 
woman needs a mind singularly truthful and singularly liberal to under- 
stand her aright. Truth he had not in him, and to all talent save his 
own he was illiberal ; thus he had failed in following the complex mean- 
ings of her life and of her thoughts. He had uttered but what he held 
himself when he had said that 


beautiful she is, 

The serpent’s voice less subtle than her kiss, 

The snake but vanquished dust; and she will draw 

Another host hie haeeen to break heaven’s law. 
But he had withheld what was not less true, that it was because she had 
this sin of merciless destruction in her, this serpent skill of tempting, this 
guilty power over the fates and souls of men, that he had first been 
fascinated to her dominion, and first seen in her a mistress by whom and 
with whom he could reach all to which his restless and insatiable am- 
bitions aspired, and aspired in vain. 

“ Will he believe?” he wondered, as his eyes vacantly rested on the 
sands where the tide was filling the footprints of his rival. ‘‘ Not he. 
What man would believe the witnessing voices of the whole world if she 
once whispered them false? And she pays him, too, with love-words, 
= the sweetness of her lips, with the touch of hair on his cheek ;—ah, 

He quivered from head to foot as the cry escaped him; he could have 
thrown himself on the sands and bidden the sea surge up and cover him, 
when he thought of that caress which already had been the reward of 


the man who had succoured her. And he—he who betrayed her, what 
had he won by the treachery ? 
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« Revenge at least,” he thought ; and as he thought so his head sank, 
his limbs grew rigid, his chest rose and fell with a single voiceless sob. 
He only remembered that revenge was valueless, since revenge could not 
bring him the lips that he longed for, the beauty that he desired as the 
ice-bound earth desires summer. 

Valueless?—yet not so. It could not give her to him, but it could 
withhold her from any other. 

A young, shy, gentle, little sea-bird, whose wings as yet could scarce 
bear it, rose at his feet as he mused, and fluttered a hand’s breadth, and 
then trembled and fell, panting and glancing up with its bright, dove- 
like, brown eye. He took it savagely and wrung the slender snowy 
throat, and flung it out on to the crest of a breaker—dead. He had never 
before been cruel to birds or beasts ; such fierce and wanton slaughter was 
not natural to him, but in this moment it had a horrible pleasure in its 
brutality. He had subdued all his impulses of hate so long, it sated them, 
if ever so slightly, to wreak them on that innocent bird. He had seen 
the dying eyes glaze and fill with misty fear with a gladness he would 
have believed impossible ; he wanted to see hers fade out thus; to stand 
by and see them fade with just that look of terror and of helplessness ;— 
eyes that had given such smiling scorn to him, such passionate eloquence 
to others. He watched the tumbled heap of white ruffled plumage washed 
in and out by the advancing and retreating sea. 

“T can destroy her as easily as I killed that bird,” he thought, and 
the worst instincts of his nature had their sway once more, as his mouth 
laughed with his slight, soft smile. “ Barbaric! ro barbaric !” 
he murmured. “And I was so wise in my diplomacy with him; I told 
him only truth. Talleyrand is right. Truth is so safe and so sure ! 

Then leaving the dead bird floating on the water’s play he went 
whither he came. 

“ Monsignore will rally enough to sign an order,” he mused. “A 
half-score soldiers, and they will be netted. Ah! his only mistress will 
be the galley-oar, and her only lover’s embrace will be the fetters of the 
Vicaria. Miladi’s new passion will not be smooth in its course !” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
“SHALL EVIL BE THY GOOD?” 


Wuenre the Greek faced her on the sea-shore there was a long silence 
between them—a silence breathless and pregnant, like that which pre- 
cedes the first low muttering of a storm, the first dropping shots of a 
battle. Her eyes dwelt on his with a terrible despair in their startled 
depths, and his laughed back into them with the insolence and arrogance 
of power. Many times their strength had come in conflict, and many 
times the variable, unstable, serpentine will of the man had been crushed 
under the straight, scornful, fearless will of the woman. Now, for the 
first time, he had his vengeance, and she could not strike back on him, 
because for the first time he had found weakness in her, and could reach 
her through the life of another. 
He laughed aloud in his victory. 
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“ Choose, Miladi! Your favourite maxims say, after the first passion 
all women love the love, not the lover. If you indulge the first you will 
slay the last. Choose !” 

For all answer she swept with a sudden movement so close to him, 
that he fell back with the coward’s instinct of physical fear. 

“ You have been often bought for murder. What price will buy you 

it?” 

The words left her lips with a scorn that burnt like flame, with a 
bitterness that cut like steel. Neither touched him; he laughed again 
in the content of his triumph. 

“* What price, my Countess? None !” 

“You want gold—you love gold. You would sell your soul for gold, 
You shall have it.” | 

The agony of dread upon her made her voice deep and hushed, like the 
stealing of an autumn storm-wind through forests ; the passion of scorn 
within her made her face flush, and darken, and quiver, as though the 
flicker of a torch played on it. Neither moved him to shame. 

“Oh yes,”’ he said, with a slow smile—“ gold, gold, gold. Of course 

ou would give me that. As much as you would throw away on a 
eoaiee or a diamond, or a web of lace, should come to me, if 1 would 
stay aloof and hold my peace, and let the Border Eagle build his eyrie 
on the Roumelian hills, and Miladi pleasure her new passion among her 
rose-gardens. Oh yes! gold—as much gold as you have twisted in your 
hair for a mask ball might be mine, of course; and he—he should suc- 
ceed to Julian’s dominion and Julian’s domain ; he should have all that 
wood and water, and palace and mountain, that I have been banned out 
of so long ; he should be chief there, and lord, and his sons, maybe, have 
the heirship of the Vassalis line! A charming cast for us both! With 
all gratitude for my share, and your will to allot it me, 1 must decline 
such a distribution betwixt your lover and me. Gold, gold! No, Miladi, 
gold will not strike the balance between us now.” 

She listened in silence ; only that passionate shadowy quiver, as of the 
light of a flame, on her face giving sign or response to him. Her lips 
were close pressed together, and scarce seemed to move as the words came 
through them, hard, like the dropping of stones on a stone. 

“Your sin is envy? Well, it is only another to a long list. Mere 
gold will not buy you. What will?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ You are so incorruptible !” 

“ Yes, here.” 

“Through envy, avarice, and hate !” 

“Through three common movers of mankind, if so.” 

“You own them yours? Then listen here. I speak nothing of your 
guilt to me—nothing of your crime against him. I will deal with you 
as though none of all that measureless iniquity were on you. Conscience 
you have not; shame you do not know. I appeal to neither. I will 
treat with your avarice alone. You love self-indulgence, luxury, vice, 
mirth, indolence, splendour; you have coveted my heritage from the 
Vassalis, you have been thirsty for my riches; you have wanted all that 
Eastern pomp and princely fief, you have hungered for Count Julian’s 
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ions, you have hated me for many things, yet for none so much as 
sa the inheritance of that great wealth; that you used it, and wasted it, 
and were welcomed to it long as though it were your own, mattered 
nothing. It was mine, and not yours ; you never forgave the difference. 
Well, hear me now. All that shall e yours—all—all—to the last stone 
of the jewels, to the lowest chamber of the palace, to the poorest fig-tree 
on the hills, to the farthest landmark on the plains. You shall have all, 
and reign there as you will.” 

An intense eagerness thrilled through her voice, the burning ree 
light upon her face-grew hotter and darker, the chained bitterness an 
fierceness in her gave but the subtler inflection to the eloquence and the 
command that ran as of old through all her words; for the moment, she 
dazzled and swayed and staggered him. 

“All!” he echoed. “ J!” 

“Yes—all! Every coin, every rood, every bead of gold in that 
treasure-house of splendid waste I will make all yours—all that the 
Vassalis ever owned. I will not keep a pearl from the jewels, or a date 
from the palms. All shall be yours—all the things of your desire.” 

“ And you ?” 

“ J—I shall be beggared.”’ 

Yet while she spoke, over her face swept one swift gleam, like the 
glow of an Eastern sun. 

He gazed at her like one blinded. 

“ And for all this what will you ask of me?” 

She lifted her proud head and looked down straight into his eyes. 

“Of you I shall purchase—my freedom and his life.” 

His mouth quivered with rage as he laughed aloud once more. 

“So-so! Ah, the wildness of women’s passions! You would buy 
your lover at that cost? Oh, fool! you who once were subtle and wise 
as the serpent !” 

Her teeth set tight, but she kept down her wrath. 

“ Profit by my folly,” she said, briefly. ‘Take all I have—leave me 
only him.” 

The first words were stern ; over the three last her voice unconsciously 
softened with an infinite pathos and yearning. 

That involuntary thrill of longing tenderness steeled him in an instant 
to the first eager impulse of acceptance, prompted by his lust for wealth 
and ease and power, and all the half barbaric voluptuous royalties of the 
Roumelian palace that had seethed in him for so long. Other evil in- 
stincts were more potent still than avarice. He smiled—a slow and 
cruel smile. 

“ Magnificent ransom for a landless courier. But at what price will 
not your sex gratify its caprices—especially the caprices of the passions ! 
Your lover should know the sacrifices you would make for his embrace! 
For myself, the bribe is high ; but I decline it.” 

The blood faded from her face, even from her lips; a grey, heavy 
shadow, as of desperation, fell over her, that seemed to drain the _ colour 
from her eyes and from her form, and leave her, white and chill there, as 
& statue. 

~‘ or. will you gain ?”——she spoke with a hard, brief, stony tran- 
quillity. 
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“ Why—a romantic thing to be sure, and an unremunerative ; yet the 
sweetest thing, as men find, that the world holds—vengeance.”’ 

“ Neither he nor I have wronged you.” 

“Maybe. But both have galled me; both ag 

“ Been wronged by you. True. I forgot the reason of your hate.” 

His face flushed darkly. 

“I do not bear you hate. I tried to free you. But I swear this man 
shall not wed with you, and live.” 

“And why? Have you not done us injury enough? You poisoned 
my life with infamy, and would have taken his in a thief’s slaughter. 
Can you not let us be? Can you not sell yourself for pity’s sake, as you 
have so often sold yourself for shameful things? Take my bribe. Im- 
poverish me as you will; enjoy all I have to give ; seize all you have ever 
coveted; bind it fast to you on what terms you choose; make me poor 
as the poorest that ever asked my charity ; only leave me this one thing, 
his life.” 

She spoke still with the same strange enforced serenity, but beneath it 
there ran an intense melancholy, an intense yearning ; they could not 
move, but steeled him in, his purpose. 

“ The thing I will no¢ leave you,” he said, savagely. “Ah! I know 
how men go mad for that beauty of yours; he would hold himself rich as 
emperors were that his own, though you had no other gold than just 
what gleams in the coil of your hair. I know, I know! And so you 
can love at last, my queen !—all that ransom for one wild mountaineer ! 
= you shall only ransom him one way, Miladi; only by—forsaking 

im.” 

**T will never forsake him.” 

“So! Then his wedding-night will be his last.” 

Her hand worked with a fierce, rapid, clenching movement on the butt 
of the pistol. 

** Wait,” she said, slowly, while each word fell on the silence like the 
falling of the great slow drops of a storm. ‘You threaten him? One 
word from me, and he will give you over to justice for your crime to him. 
One shot this moment from me, and he will be here to take his ven- 
geance.” 

He shrank slightly, for cowardice was ingrained in him; but he knew 
how to deal with the brave and generous nature of the woman whom he 
tortured. He looked her full in the eyes. 

“True. You might send me to the galleys. But you will not.” 

Her lips parted, her breast heaved, a great shudder shook her. She 
answered nothing. 

“You can summon your lover,” he pursued, after a pause. “ You can 
tell him of my ‘crime,’ and—also of my tie to you. Ten can see us fall 
on each other, and fight as tigers fight. You can wed him in peace if he 
kill me; as most like he will, since he is so far the stronger. You can 
do this. But you will not?” 

From the depths of her agonised eyes a flash like fire passed over him. 
*“T cannot! You know it.” 
He laughed slightly. 


“No. I did not know it. Women soon vanquish scruples and tread 
out memories to gratify a passion. Well, since you hesitate so far, per- 
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haps you will hesitate farther. You will not break your oath by be- 
traying me; will you betray this one man whom you say you ‘honour,’ 
by linking him, in his good faith and his ignorance, with us ?” 

She gave a sharp, quick breath, as though a blow were struck her. 

“God forbid! I have said, all bonds between me and the past are 
severed for ever.” 

“JT see! You will lock the book, and throw it aside, and your blind 
worshipper will credit on your telling that the pages were all pure 
blanks! And yet—I maya said you ‘ honoured’ him ?” 

All the haughty; fiery blood in her flushed to life under the subtle 
sneer. 

“I doso; from my soul. Let his name be. . It has no place on your 
lipsp—yours—that gave the word to murder him.” 

“Fine phrases! And yet you will deceive him?” 

“yy!” 

“Yes, you, Miladi. You will not betray me to him—you cannot. So 
—telling him nothing—you will leave him ignorant. And one fine day, 
were I to let you run your passion’s course, he would learn the truth, and 
find his sovereign, his idol, his mistress, his wife, my———” 

“Wait! You have said enough !”’ 

“No. I say more. Forsake him, and he is safe from me. Give 
yourself to him, and I will add him his marriage-gift—death. Just such 
a death as‘he would have dealt me on the Bosphorus shore. I can see 
the gleam of his steel, and the thirst of his eyes, now!” 

“Tf he had killed you, what would he have done more than justice ?” 

“ At least he would have rendered you inestimable service, Miladi !” 

She stopped him with an irrepressible gesture. 

“Hush, hush! Oh, God! such words between ws.” 

“Well! We are enemies; bitter ones enough.” 

“Yes; enemies as the wronged and the wrong-doer ever are. But 
your life is sacred to me ; how can you curse mine ?”’ 

“Mine sacred to you? Is it so, Idalia? Then—being so, you will 
not betray me to your lover?” 

She turned on him a look that had a weariness, a scorn, an agony, a 
pity unutterable. 

“No! I must bear the burden of your guilt.” 

“But you will betray him by leaving him in ignorance of whom he 
loves—of whom he weds?” 

“Though he knew he would find mercy and greatness enough to pardon.” 

She spoke not to him, but to the memories that rose before her— 
memories that filled her heart with their bitterness and their sweetness— 
memories of the exhaustless faith and patience and forgiveness of the 
man she was bidden to abandon. 

“Truly! Then what think you, Miladi? Is it a noble return to 
cheat him as you meditate? Is it a fine thing to recognise this limitless 
tenderness borne you, only to dupe it through its own sublime insanity P 
You have fooled such idolaters scores of times, I know, only—here I 
think you said you ‘honoured’ him? Which makes a difference. Or 
might make it. 

She knew well how wide the difference was—wide as between inno- 
cence and guilt, 
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She answered ing ; her face was grey and stern as stone, only in 
the brooding horror of the deep dilated eyes was there reply ; they spoke 
more than any language of the lips. 

The Greek laughed softly. 

‘* His bridal couch made in the nest of his ‘ assassins!’ His stainless 
and glorified mistress proved the masker of the Silver Ivy! Madame, I 
think I might let his passion run untroubled, and leave my vengeance to 
the future—some future when he should reach the truth from some chance 
word, from some side-wind—and hear the secret that a woman who 
‘honoured’ him never told all through the days and nights she lived in 
his sight and slept upon his heart. Hear it when he was bound to her 
beyond escape, and could gain no freedom through knowing her traitress 
to him as to all others. Ah! I.am not so certain that I will not let you 
wed him. It will be a surer stab to him than comes from steel—that one 
truth learned ¢oo late.” 

There was a long silence. 

She shuddered from head to foot, as though the scorch of a red-hot 
brand passed over and marked her; then an intense stillness fell upon 
her—a stillness in which all life seemed frozen in her, and every breath 
to cease. He waited, mute and patient now. 

At last she raised her head, and turned it full upon him; as the 
reddened glow of sunrise flickered on it, it was dark, and cold, and 
resolute, with an exceeding strength and an absolute despair. 

“For once you have shown me duty, and saved me from a crime. 
My hand shall not touch his again.” 

“ Because you will not 2 

“ Because your guilt is. on me.” 

“And yet you were willing to lose all your riches, and your power, and 
your victories, and your pleasures, for this one man?” 

“T am so willing.” 

“ Then it is———” 

“That you have shown me what would be my sin to him. You cannot 
be betrayed. He shall not be.” 

“ You mean——” ; 

She turned on him ere he could speak with the swift, lithe, terrible 
grace of a stag hunted and hounded into a fierceness born of sheer torture, 
and wholly alien to its nature. 

Silence! or I shall forget what you are, and let him take his vengeance 
on you. Can you not be content? You led me into cruelty and error a 
thousand times under the masking of fair colours and of Gaclons aims ; 

ou now show me, in the one redemption of my life—the one purer, 
ter, higher thing!—only an added guilt, a fresh dishonour. 1 lose 
all through you. Are you not content ?” 

The vivid passion, the agonised irony, died suddenly, as a flame drops 
to the ground; her head fell, her limbs sank wearily on the broken rocks, 
a dull dead apathy returned on her, in which she lost all memory, even 
of his presence. He looked at her, hushed, awed, moved to something 
that was almost dread of his own work, intimidated by the suddenness 
and the completeness of his own victory ; he waited, hesitating, and as 
one afraid, some moments ; she gave no sign that she even remembered 
he was near; every second wasted might cost them both the loss of 
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liberty, if not of life ; but he lacked the boldness that could se weer 
on her then the question of mere bodily danger, the mere physical perils 
from the cell and the rods of her persecutors. 

There was that in her attitude, as she sat bowed, motionless, with the 
loosened sa of her hair sweeping down into the salt pools of the beach, 
and an icy chillness of calm on the colourless immutability of her features, 
that subdued, and shamed, and had a nameless terror for him. 

Some sense of reluctant reverential fear was always on him for the 
woman whom, nevertheless, he had goaded and trepanned, and injured, 
and tortured through-the length of many years. Some touch of love for 
her ever lingered in him. 

He paused a long while, at some distance from her, while the in-coming 
tide rolled nearer and nearer up over the shingle and the sand, till the 
surf washed over her feet. She never noted it; her eyes, without sight 
in them, gazed at the susky changing mass of water that here and there 
beneath the spell of waking light broke into melting lustrous hues, like 
the gleam of colours on a southern bird’s bright throat. 

, He drew closer, with a doubtful hesitation. 

“ You will come with me, then ?”’ 

She gave no sign even that she heard the words. 

“Tam not alone,” he pursued. ‘ Lousada, Veni, and the boy Berto 
sought you. I fell in with them as I neared here; they are fugitives, 
_ and proscribed themselves; they lie hid by day in an old sea-den of 
Veni’s; they look to get away by the coast in a night or so; they 
would give their bodies to shot and sabre to save your hand from a 
rough touch. Will you come to them ?” 

He could not tell whether she heeded him ; he saw her face in profile ; 
it was still, cold, passionless, stern with a mute intolerable suffering, like 
some Greek head in stone of Destiny. 

He felt a restless fear of his own victory. 

He spoke afresh, rather to break that death-like silence, filled only with 
the ebbing and the flowing of the sea, than for the sake of what he 
uttered. 

“Veni’s sea-nest is safe—safe, at least, for a little while; it lies yonder, 
through there, where a passage-way pierces the rocks. All that acanthus 
hides the entrance. It has sheltered many before; Fiesole lay there 
once, in the first days of his proscription. Lousada doubts little that he 
can get a brig from Salerno, and steal away off westward three nights 
hence. It is the best chance. You will come ?” 

At last she lifted her head, and looked at him. 

“ But for Giulio Villaflor I would go—far sooner—back to the dungeon 
of Taverna.” 

His face paled; he knew her meaning—knew the unspeakable loathing 
and scorn of himself that made the severities of captivity and wretched- 
ness look fairer in her sight than every recovered freedom shared with his 
companionship. 

“There is no other alternative,” he said, sullenly. “ You will come?” 

“T will come.” 

He was once more victorious ; and once more with victory stole over him 
a strange chill dread, as he who has brought down and netted the lioness 
of the plains will feel something of awe, something of fear, when in his 
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toils lies the daughter, the mate, the mother of free-born kings of un. 
trodden soil—when beneath the rain of his blows, and from out the 
meshes of his trap, the great fearless luminous leonine eyes look at him, 
suffering but unquailing. 

“ Why do you wait, then ?” he asked. 

“7 wait—for him.” 

“So! You will, after all, be false to one of us. Which?” 

“ Neither.” 

“ What gage have I of that ?” 

“That I have said it.” 

He was silent a moment; he scarcely dared dispute that single bond, 
her word. Traitor himself to her, he knew that his treachery would never 
be repaid him by its own coin. 

“You wait for him?” he said. “ Then so aiso do I.” 

“ Are you weary of the shame of your life that you seek to lose it?” 

“No. But he shall take it rather than I will leave you here.” 

Through the calm upon her face, the calm of martyrdom, of despair, 
he saw the conflict of many passions, of infinite misery. 

* Will you choose for us to meet ?” 

Where her forehead rested on her hands that were thrust among the 
masses of her hair, the great dews started as they had never done when 
the scourge was lifted at Taverna. 

“We shall not part alive,” he pursued. “ Perhaps you count on that? 
Your lover is the younger and the stronger ; there are few men he would 
not worst. You rode all day through the heat and press of a battle under 
Verona once, I remember; maybe you wish to see a life-and-death 
combat.” 

She answered nothing; a shiver as of intense cold ran through her. 

“You can enjoy your new passion, true, if he kill me ;—a dead body 
flung with a kick into that surf, the waves to wash it seaward, none on 
earth to care enough for me to ask where I have drifted,—it would be 
easy work. Is that the reason why you ‘ wait’ ?”’ 

“God! how can you link such guilt with me, even in thought ?” 

“Why not? That will de the end if we meet in your sight to-day, 
unless, indeed, fate turns the other way, and your lover falls through me. 
Sit there, Miladi, and watch the struggle; you will never have seen two 
harder foes. Turn your thumb downward, like those dainty, haughty 
Roman dames you copy in philosophies and seductions ; turn it down for 
the slaughter-signal, if you see me at hismercy. How free you will be 
then! But—listen just a little—if he press me too close, we have not 
the northern scorn of a timely thrust, and it will be but in self-defence !” 

As he spoke, he drew gently half out of its sheath the blade of a deli- 
cate knife that was thrust in his waistband, and let the beams of the sun- 
rise play brightly on the narrow shining steel. 

The glitter flashed close beside her. It sent fire and life like an 
electric shock through all the icy stillness of her limbs; she rose with a 
convulsive force ; her eyes had the gleam of an opium-drinker’s in them, 
her voice had scarce a likeness of itself. 

“= come, I come; do what you will with me, so that his life escapes 
you!’ 


